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j  Art.  I.  —  Extracts  of  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of 
!  Miss  Berry  from  the  year  1783  to  1852.  Edited  by  Lady 
j  Theresa  Lewis.  3  vols.  London :  1865. 

Tn  the  autumn  of  1788,  Horace  AValpole  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Orford),  then  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  and  the 
height  of  his  fastidiousness,  was  invited  to  meet  a  family,  con- 

Isisting  of  a  father  and  two  daughters,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Continent  with  a  high  reputation  for  social  graces  and 
accomjilishments.  ‘  The  first  night  I  met  them,’  (he  writes  to 
Lady  Ossory,)  ‘  I  would  not  be  acquainted  ivith  them,  having 
‘  heard  so  much  in  their  praise  that  I  concluded  they  would  be 
‘  all  pretension.  The  second  time,  in  a  very  small  comjiany,  1 
‘  sat  next  to  Mary,  and  found  her  an  angel,  both  inside  and  out. 

‘  Now,  I  do  not  know  ivhich  I  like  best,  except  Mary’s  face, 
^  which  is  formed  for  a  sentimental  novel,  but  it  is  ten  times  fitter 
‘  for  a  fifty  times  better  thing — genteel  comedy.’  These  young 
ladies  were  Alary  and  Agnes  Berry,  who  formed  the  chief 
solace  and  interest  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  They 
speedily  became  his  neighbours  at  Twickenham,  where  he  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse  ivith  them,  and  during  their  frequent 
absence  in  town  or  at  country-houses,  his  letters  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  unprecedented  rapidity  that  an  over¬ 
tasked  postmaster  cried  out.  Although  always  writing  with 
the  fear  of  ridicule  before  liis  eyes,  and  almost  ostentatiously 
I  parading  his  consciousness  of  being  a  septuagenarian  adorer, 
!  he  is  prodigal  of  the  most  endearing  epithets.  They  are  his 
i  wives,  children,  loves,  friends.  ‘  If  two  negatives  make  an 
‘  aflSrmative,  why  may  not  two  ridicules  compose  one  piece 
‘  of  sense  ?  and,  therefore,  as  I  am  in  love  with  you  both,  I 
‘  trust  it  is  a  proof  of  the  goodsense  of  your  devoted.’ 
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Mary,  however,  Avas  in  reality  the  object  of  his  preference ; 
and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  he  Avished  to  marry  her,  rather 
Avith  a  vicAvto  the  advanta{;es  shcAvould  enjoy  as  a  AA-idoAv,  than 
from  the  hope  or  Avish  of  binding  her  more  closely  to  liiin  by 
the  tender  obligations  of  a  Avife.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tradition, 
hande<l  down  by  Lord  LansdoAvne,  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
through  the  formal  ceremony  of  marriage  Avith  either  sister,  to 
make  sure  of  their  society  and  confer  rank  and  fortune  on 
the  family ;  as  he  had  the  ])OAver  of  charging  the  Orford  estate 
Avith  a  jointure  of  2000/.  a  year. 

On  his  death  in  1797,  he  bequeathed  Little  Strawberry 
Hill  to  the  Miss  Berrys,  and  a  box  marked  O,  containing 
manuscripts,  to  ^Ir.  Berry  and  his  daughters,  AAith  directions 
that  Mr.  Berry  should  undertake  the  care  of  a  neAV  edition  of 
his  AA'orks  AA'ith  the  addition  of  the  pa|)ers  contained  in  the  box; 
thus,  as  she  felt  and  stated,  making  Mary  his  etlitor,  ‘  Avithout 
‘  the  necessary  publicity  attached  to  the  name.’  This  associa¬ 
tion  Avith  his  name  and  memory,  no  mean  title  to  celebrity, 
would  have  constituted  an  excellent  introduction  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals,  had  these  ladies  needed  one.  But  their  social 
position  Avas  rather  recognise<l  and  confirmed  than  strengthened 
by  him.  Go  where  they  Avould,  they  seemed  to  have  a  natural 
affinity  and  attraction  for  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  place.  Mary,  especially,  the  loadstone  of  the 
house,  seldom  failed  to  draw  into  their  circle  the  j>ersons  best 
Avorth  knoAving,  as  Avell  as  the  celebrities, — the  hero,  the  orator, 
the  author,  the  artist,  the  Avit,  the  beauty  of  the  hour;  and 
this  Avas  done  s|>ontaneously  as  it  Avere,  and  AAnthout  an  effort, 
by  the  quiet  influence  of  purely  personal  qualities,  by  ready 
symjAathy,  frank  appreciation,  sense,  varied  information,  and 
simplicity’.  It  Avas  they  Avho  sought  her,  not  she  them.  The 
Iron  Duke  groAVs  talkative  Avhen  accidentally  seated  by  her  at 
a  dinner-table;  Lord  Byron  lays  himself  out  to  please  her; 
Joanna  Baillie  is  grateful  for  her  critical  approval ;  Canova 
approaches  her  Avith  the  strongest  exj)ressions  of  affection  and 
esteem;  the  Princess  of  Wales  (Queen  Caroline)  tries  hard 
for  the  cover  of  her  respectability ;  Sydney'  Smith  looks  OA’er 
one  of  her  j)roposed  publications,  and  Mackintosh  another; 
M.adame  Rccamier  eagerly  solicits  her  friendship;  and  Madame 
de  Stiiel,  after  some  preliminary  coquetting  and  caj)rice,  de¬ 
clares  that  ‘  she  had  loved  her  the  best,  and  thought  her  hy 
*  Jar  the  cleA'erest  Avoinan  in  England.’ 

Her  correspondents,  besides  Lord  Orford,  comprise  Play¬ 
fair,  Gcll,  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley’,  Joanna  Baillie,  Can(»va. 
^ladame  de  Stael,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner  (the  sculptor),  the 
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Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Queen 
Caroline,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Lally  Tollendal,  Lt)rd 
Jeffrey,  Edward  Everett,  the  late  Countess  of  Morley,  the 
Countess  of  Gifford  (Lady  Dufferin),  and  a  host  of  others  who 
had  been  in  the  way  of  seeing  things  worth  telling  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  happy  art  of  telling  them  effectively.  The  resulting 
value  of  the  Journal  and  Letters  now  first  published  is  not 
overstated  by  the  editor  : 

‘  From  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  that  of  nearly  ninety, 
Miss  Berry  and  her  sister  Agnes  (one  year  younger  than  herself) 
lived  constantly  in  society  both  at  liome  and  abroad  :  they  had  seen 
Marie  Antoinette  in  all  her  pride  and  beauty,  and  they  lived  to  re¬ 
gret  the  fall  of  Louis'Philippe,  for  whose  prudence  and  abilities  Miss 
Berry  had  for  many  years  conceived  a  high  respect,  and  with  whom 
she  was  personally  acquainted.  Born  in  the  third  year  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  she  lived  to  be  privately  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria  a  few  months  before  her  death. 

‘  In  her  early  youth  she  gained  the  respect  of  her  elders,  and  was 
well  known  to  have  engaged  the  devoted  affection  of  one  already  far 
in  the  decline  of  life ;  in  her  own  old  age  the  loved  and  admired  of 
the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole  won  the  hearts  of  the  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  of  the  friends  of  her  youth,  and  will  be 
affectionately  remembered  by  some  who  still  lingered  in  childhood 
at  the  time  of  her  death.’ 

‘The  great  age  to  which  Miss  Berry  lived  has  given  almost  an 
historical  interest  to  many  trifling  incidents  in  her  journals  ;  and 
changes  and  improvements,  that  steal  imperceptibly  on,  in  manners, 
in  morals,  in  refinement,  in  general  convenience,  and  in  opinions, 
become  more  defined  and  more  interesting,  when  brought  before  the 
rising  generation  by  the  notes  and  journals  of  one  who,  born  above 
one  hundred  years  ago,  was  so  lately  moving  amongst  the  living  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  every  faculty.  They  are  as  the  stepping-stones 
that  help  us  to  remount  the  stream  of  Time,  down  which  we  often 
drift  too  fast  to  mark  the  ever-varying  scenes  which  accompany  our 
passage,  or  the  objects  which  unconsciously  determine  its  course.’ 

Miss  Berry  was  unconsciously  recommending  her  own  literary 
remains  by  anticipation  when,  in  justifying  the  fondness  of  the 
French  for  private  letters  and  memoirs,  she  remarks,  ‘  So 
‘  entirely  do  time  and  distance  hallow  and  render  interesting 
‘minute  details  that,  after  a  certain  period,  history  becomes 
‘  more  or  less  valuable  as  it  presents  more  or  less  lively  pictures, 

‘  not  only  of  events,  but  of  their  effects  on  the  minds  and  man- 
‘  ners  of  cotem])oraries.’ 

She  bequeathed  all  her  papers  to  the  late  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis,  and  informed  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  that  she  had  done  so, 
adding  that,  in  case  of  his  death  and  of  his  not  having  had  tune 
to  deal  w'ith  them  she  wished  Lady  Theresa  to  take  charge  of 
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them.  The  high  estimate  fonned  in'  Miss  Berry  of  Lady 
Theresa’s  ‘  Lives  from  the  Clarendon  Gallery  ’  is  sup|)osed  to 
have  led  to  the  expression  of  this  wish ;  but  her  practised 
discrimination  must  have  been  unaccountably  at  fault,  if,  in¬ 
dependently  of  this  undeniable  ])roof  of  the  required  knowledge 
and  ability,  she  had  failed  to  foresee  what  her  posthumous  re¬ 
putation  was  likely  to  gain  from  the  guardianship  of  a  lady 
whose  cast  of  mind,  habits  of  thought,  range  of  reading,  social 
relations,  and  intellectual  tastes  agree  in  so  many'  jwints,  the 
most  honourable  and  the  most  distinctive,  wth  her  own. 

The  amount  of  anxious  toil  obviously  bestowed  on  this  com¬ 
pilation  proves  that  the  task  of  editorship  was  undertaken  \vith 
no  common  sense  of  responsibility.  The  materials  have  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  contents  of  two  large  trunks  filled 
to  the  brim ;  and  although  we  were  somewhat  startlecl  at  the 
first  sight  of  three  bulky  octavos,  mostly  made  up  of  journal, 
we  should  be  puzzled  to  say  how  the  work  could  be  materially 
abridged  without  marring  its  declared  purpose  or  detracting 
from  its  utility.  It  comprises  two-thirds  of  a  century;  it 
deals  more  or  less  with  three  or  four  generations ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  letter  or  an  entry  that  does  not  throw  light  on 
some  pre-existing  state  of  manners,  morals,  or  opinion;  on 
some  question  of  |)olitics,  literature,  or  art ;  on  the  look,  dress, 
language  and  demeanour  of  some  person  of  historical  im- 
])ortance;  on  the  degree  of  preservation,  at  a  given  period, 
of  a  famous  statue,  picture,  or  building;  on  the  first  im¬ 
pression  left  by  books  or  men  whose  renown  has  since  be¬ 
come  world-mde,  or  by  discoveries  which  have  changed  the 
entire  com])lexion  of  society.  There  is  no  saying  beforehand 
what  passing  allusion  or  reflection  by  such  a  woman  may  not 
afford  a  pregnant  hint  to  the  historian  or  economist ;  and  we 
applaud  the  editor  who  prefers  a  place  in  standard  literature 
to  the  ephemeral  popularity  of  the  circulating  library'  or  book 
club.  At  the  same  time,  the  amateur  of  what  is  termed  light 
reading  is  little  to  be  envied  who  cannot  find  amusement  in 
Miss  Berry’s  Journal.  We  should  most  of  us  have  esteemed  it 
a  privilege  to  listen  to  her  impressions  at  the  end  of  a  day’s 
sight-seeing  or  a  week’s  journey  over  historic  ground,  after  the 
perusal  of  a  new  book  by  a  rising  author  or  an  interview  with 
one  whose  deeds  or  words  have  left  their  mark  ujx)n  mankind. 
How,  then,  can  a  judicious  selection  from  these  self-same 
impressions  prove  other  than  interesting  in  print? 

None  but  those  who  have  attempted  to  annotate  letters  or 
diaries  can  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  research 
and  amount  of  application  required  for  the  purpose,  when,  as 
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in  the  present  instance,  the  scene  is  frequently  laid  abroad 
and  much  of  the  time  goes  back  beyond  living  memory. 
Lady  Theresa,  however,  not  content  with  filling  up  blanks  and 
explaining  allusions,  has  been  even  over-anxious  to  save  readers 
the  trouble  of  reference  ;  for  surely  familiar  names  that  belong 
to  history  might  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  Her 
notes,  if  occasionally  superfluous,  are  always  clear  and  concise. 
She  has  also  contributed  an  Introduction,  in  which  Miss  Berry’s 
rank  as  an  author  is  fairly  stated ;  and  a  ‘  Retrospect,’  in  which 
her  life,  character,  and  social  position  are  summed  up  with  rare 
Imjiartiality,  and  Avith  mingled  firmness  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

The  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  conveying  an 
accurate  notion  of  this  publication  will  be  by  dealing  with  it 
chronolo^cally,  and  connecting  our  extracts  with  the  leading 
events  ot  Miss  Berry’s  life.  From  some  brief  autobiographical 
notes  of  the  early  part,  it  appears  that  she  was  born  on  the 
16th  March,  1763;  that  her  sister  Agnes  was  born  on  the 
29th  May,  1764;  that  their  mother  died  in  1767;  and  that, 
although  governesses  were  provided  for  them,  they  were  left  so 
much  to  their  own  guidance  as  to  be  essentially  self-educated, 
except  indeed  that  Mary’s  extreme  precocity  (to  use  her  own 
phrase)  enabled  her  to  save  Agnes  from  suffering  equally  with 
herself  from  the  want  of  parental  care.  She  tells  us  nothing 
of  her  father,  but  that  he  was  the  maternal  nephew  of  a  Scotch 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Ferguson,  sprung  from  a  Fifeshire 
family,  Avho  had  come  up  to  London  in  1709,  settled  in  Austin 
Friars,  and  made  a  very  large  fortune,  wliich,  in  default  of  a 
direct  heir,  was  to  devolve  on  his  sister’s  sons.  The  eldest, 
Robert  Berry,  was  bred  up  to  expect  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of 
it ;  and  although  he  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  he  never 
thought  of  following  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  small 
capacity  for  exertion  which  he  jmssessed  was  wasted  in  literary 
idling ;  and  he  put  the  copestone  to  his  helpless  and  dependent 
condition  by  marrying  one  of  the  penniless  daughters  of  a  widow 
of  the  ancient  name  of  Seton,  who  disapjAointed  the  old  man  by 
not  bearing  a  son. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  younger  nephew,  William, 
of  a  more  active  turn  of  mind,  grew  into  favour,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  uncle’s  death  w'as  openly  substituted  as  the  heir. 

‘That  my  father  (says  Miss  Berry)  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  be  thus  choused  out  of  a  great  inheritance,  by  a  brother  who  had 
not  a  sentiment  or  feeling  in  common  with  himself,  and  by  an  uncle 
whom  he  had  never  offended,  and  in  whose  society  he  continued  to 
spend  three  days  of  every  week,  while  his  brother  was  living  in 
case,  indulgence,  and  luxury  at  Raith,  and  only  making  a  yearly 
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visit  of  a  couple  of  months  to  the  melancholy  residence  of  Austin 
Friars, — that  the  easy  temper  of  my  father  should  have  silentlj 
acquiesced  in  all  this ;  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  character, 
and  obviated  the  conduct,  of  his  brother  before  it  was  too  late, 
during  all  the  youth  and  middle  of  my  life  sorely  afflicted  me.’ 

Her  affliction  was  natural  and  excusable,  but  the  claim  of  a 
maternal  nephew  to  an  acquired  fortune  is  not  a  matter  of 
hereditary  ri"ht  or  primogeniture.  Mr.  Ferguson  chose,  as  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  choose,  the  heir  whom  he  thought  best 
qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the  family  and  most  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  the  male  line.  By  her  own  showing,  her  father  had 
ample  opportunities  for  conciliating  favour,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  her  statement,  there  was  nothing  like  chousing 
in  the  case. 

The  uncle  died  in  1781  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  leaving 
Robert  Berry  a  legacy  of  10,000/.,  and  making  no  mention  of 
the  daughters.  William  Berry,  who  took  the  name  of  Fergu¬ 
son,  succeeded  under  the  will  to  the  estate  of  Raith  (which  had 
been  sold  by  the  Melville  family)  and  300,000/.  in  the  funds. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  settle  a  life  annuity  of  1,000/.  on  his 
elder  brother.  This  change  of  circumstances  took  place  when 
the  Miss  Berrys  were  just  arrived  at  w'omanhood,  and  the  family 
had  previously  struggled  on  as  they  best  might  on  an ‘allowance 
of  300/.  a  year,  which  certainly  left  small  margin  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  accomplishments,  travelling  on  the  Continent,  or  the 
cultivation  of  society.  The  annuity  of  1000/.  was  continued 
to  the  daughters  after  the  father’s  death  ;  but  they  had  no  sub¬ 
sequent  increase  of  income  except  the  small  bequest  of  Lord 
Orford  ;  so  that  the  position  they  maintained  through  life  was 
in  no  respect  owing  to  any  marked  superiority  of  birth,  fortune, 
or  connexion. 

The  occurrences  of  the  next  three  years  are  condensed  into 
less  than  two  pages,  which  bring  the  autobiographical  notes  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion  : — 

‘  1781. — I  was  now  eighteen,  and  began  to  long  to  see  that  world 
of  which  I  had  been  picking  up  all  sorts  of  accounts  from  much 
desultory  and  often  improper  reading. 

‘  1782.— The  first  fruit  of  our  enlarged  income  was  spent  in  a  tour 
to  the  West  of  England  as  far  as  Plymouth,  and  we  went  in  July 
for  some  weeks’  residence  at  Weymouth. 

‘  1783. — I  persuaded  ray  father  to  give  up  the  house  at  Chiswick, 
which  we  had  hitherto  inhabited  ;  and  after  a  month  or  two  spent 
in  a  lodging  in  Charles  Street,  Grosvenor  Square  (now  an  hotel), 
to  go  abroad.  .  .  . 

‘In  May  1783,  we  went  from  Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  where  » 
branch  of  the  Crauford  family,  into  which  my  uncle  had  married, 
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had  been  always  established,  and  where  two  unmarried  sisters,  but 
little  older  than  ourselves,  were  now  spending  the  summer  with 
their  brother.  They  received  and  lodged  us  on  our  arrival  at 
Rotterdam  in  their  house  on  the  beautiful  terrace  shaded  with  great 
trees,  which  forms  the  principal  street  in  that  town.  With  them 
we  remained  about  three  weeks,  and  made  with  them  an  almost 
complete  tour  of  Holland  ;  and  certainly  during  my  very  long  after¬ 
life  I  have  always  looked  back  to  those  three  weeks  as  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  and  most  enjoyed  of  my  existence,  in  which  I  received  the 
greatest  number  of  new  ideas,  and  felt  my  mind,  my  understanding, 
and  my  judgment  increasing  every  day,  while  at  the  same  time  my 
imagination  was  delighted  with  the  charm  of  novelty  in  everything 
I  saw  or  heard.’ 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Miss  Berry  that  this  is  the  effect 
produced  on  almost  every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  of 
imagination  and  semsibility  by  their  first  visit  to  the  Continent. 
It  was  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  traveller  that,  till  he  got 
beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  he  never  could  regain  or  repro¬ 
duce  the  rush  of  fresh  sensations  which  he  experienced  on  first 
landing  at  Calais.  They  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  and  across 
Switzerland  to  Italy,  and  there  Miss  Berry  took  a  calm  review 
of  her  jx»sition,  subjected  herself  to  a  rigid  self-examination, 
and  drew  up  a  plan  of  conduct  to  which  she  steadily  adhered. 

‘At  Florence  was  our  first  stop  ;  and  here  for  the  first  time  I 
began  to  feel  my  situation,  and  how  entirely  dependent  I  was  on  my 
own  resources  for  my  conduct,  respectability,  and  success.  My 
father,  with  the  odd  inherent  easiness  of  his  character,  had  since  my 
mother’s  death  entirely  abandoned  the  world  and  all  his  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  it,  entirely  forgetting  that  on  him  now  depended  the 
success  and  the  happiness  of  his  two  motherless  daughters.  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  to  lead  those  who  ought  to  have  led  me ;  that  I 
must  be  a  protecting  mother,  instead  of  a  gay  companion,  to  my 
sister  ;  and  to  my  father  a  guide  and  monitor,  instead  of  finding 
in  him  a  tutor  and  protector.  Strongly  impressed  as  I  was  that 
honour,  truth,  and  virtue  were  the  only  roads  to  happiness,  and  that 
the  love  and  consideration  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  the  society 
in  which  I  was  about  to  live,  depended  entirely  on  my  own  conduct 
and  exertions,  the  whole  powers  of  my  mind  were  devoted  to  doing 
always  what  I  thought  right  and  knew  would  be  safe,  without  a 
consideration  of  what  I  knew  would  be  agreeable,  while  I  had  at  the 
same  time  the  most  lively  sense  of  everything  that  was  brilliant  and 
distinguished,  and  the  greatest  desire  to  distinguish  myself.  Add 
to  this  the  most  painfully  quick  feelings,  and  a  necessity  for  the 
support  of  some  kind  sympathising  mind,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
not  only  how  little  I  could  profit  by  all  the  advantages  nature  had 
given  me,  but  how  little  I  could  have  enjoyed  of  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  and  lightheartedness  of  youth.’ 

She  kept  a  journal  of  this  tour,  principally  devoted  to  sights 
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and  pictures,  and  the  editor  has  printed  liberal  extracts,  pre¬ 
faced  by  the  remark  that,  ‘considering  the  many  changes  which 
‘  revolutions,  >vars,  and  treaties  make  in  the  destination  of  trea- 
*  sures  of  art,  it  seemed,  on  the  Avhole,  desirable  to  j)resene 
‘  extracts  at  least  of  this  authentic  record  of  the  localities  and 
‘  condition  of  different  works  eighty  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of 
‘  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  subjects.’  Other  and  more 
important  changes  may  also  be  traced  with  the  aid  of  these 
extracts.  Thus,  Liege  has  certainly  changed  for  the  better, 
morally  and  materially,  since  from  a  mere  episcopal  capital  it 
has  been  converted  into  a  great  manufacturing  emporium : — 

‘  Saturday,  28th  [1783]. — Walked  about  the  streets  of  Liege,  which 
is  one  of  the  dirtiest,  ugliest,  worst-built  towns  I  ever  saw.  The  very 
palace  of  the  Prince  Bishop  has  not  the  least  air  of  cleanliness  or 
propriety  about  it ;  the  streets  are  crowded  with  beggars,  exhibiting 
every  possible  form  of  wretchedness,  and  everything  bears  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  poverty,  vice,  and  misery.  Indeed,  the  many  instances 
of  profligacy  observable  in  the  city  under  the  government  and  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  shock  and  surprise  one.  Every  priest  openly 
keeps  a  mistress,  and  the  principal  bookseller’s  shop  was  filled  with 
nothing  but  libertine  and  profligate  tales  and  novels.’ 

The  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lost 
the  air  of  rural  innocence  and  simplicity  which  fascinated  the 
traveller  in  1783 : 

‘  In  the  afternoon,  took  a  delightful  walk  in  the  woods  opposite 
Chamouni.  If  anything  could  inspire  an  unpoetic  imagination  it 
would  surely  be  the  scenes  which  surround  this  delightful  valley ; 
and  let  me  add,  too,  the  simple,  plain,  ingenuous  manners  of  its 
inhabitants.  I  am  anything  but  romantic,  God  knows !  and  am  far 
from  supposing  that  there  anywhere  exists  a  society  of  men  free  from 
the  mean  passions  and  frailties  incident  to  human  nature ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Chamouni  appear  to  me  more  in  good  fellowship  with 
one  another,  more  charitable  and  benevolent,  and  less  envious, 
tricky,  and  avaricious,  than  any  other  society  of  people  that  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.’ 

She  leaves  Cologne  with  the  remark  that  ‘  it  is  a  remarkably 
‘  ill-paved  town,  but  seems  to  have  some  business  going  on  in  it;’ 
taking  no  notice  of  the  Cathedral,  from  which  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis  infers  that  it  was  not  in  those  days  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  indispensable  as  well  as  one  of  the  beautiful  sights  on 
the  Rhine.  It  was  not  so  regarded  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  modem  taste,  or  pretended  taste,  for  Gothic  architecture, 
which  received  its  first  impulse  from  Walpole,  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  Miss  Bei-ry,  moreover,  was  far  from  being  an  excit¬ 
able  or  demonstrative  observer,  and  she  records  many  things 
without  a  note  of  wonder  which  would  well  justify  one. 
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From  the  time  of  her  return  to  England  in  June  1785,  to 
the  commencement  of  her  acquaintance  with  Walpole  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1788,  there  is  no  journal  or  other  record  that  throws  any 
light  on  her  engagements  or  pursuits.  There  is  only  this  brief 
memorandum  of  1788:  ‘In  the  Avinter  made  Mr.  Walpole’s 
‘acquaintance.  Took  a  house  at  Twickenham  Common.  Went 
‘  to  Yorkshire,  to  the  Cayleys’,  at  Middleton.’  W aljwle  is  much 
more  expansive  on  the  great  event  of  the  year ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  omit  the  passage  in  his  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  in  which  he 
describes  his  first  impression  of  the  Berrys,  although  it  must  be 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  After  detailing  a  portion  of 
their  family  history,  he  proceeds : — 

‘Mr.  Berry  has  since  carried  his  daughters  for  two  or  three  years 
to  France  and  Italy,  and  they  are  returned  the  best-informed  and 
the  most  perfect  creatures  I  ever  saw  at  their  age.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sensible,  entirely  natural  and  unaffected,  frank,  and,  being 
qualified  to  talk  on  any  subject,  nothing  is  so  easy  and  agreeable  as 
dieir  conversation,  nor  more  apposite  than  their  answers  and  ob¬ 
servations.  The  eldest,  1  discovered  by  chance,  understands  Latin, 
and  is  a  perfect  Frenchwoman  in  her  language.  The  younger  draws 
charmingly,  and  has  copied  admirably  Lady  D.’s  Gipsies,  which  1 
lent,  though  for  the  first  time  of  her  attempting  colours.  They  are 
of  pleasing  figures.  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with  fine  dark  eyes, 
that  are  very  lively  when  she  speaks,  with  a  symmetry  of  face  that 
is  the  more  interesting  from  being  pale ;  Agnes,  the  younger,  has 
an  agreeable  sensible  countenance,  hardly  to  be  called  handsome, 
but  almost.  She  is  less  animated  than  Mary,  but  seems,  out  of 
deference  to  her  sister,  to  speak  seldomer,  for  they  dote  on  each 
other,  and  Mary  is  always  praising  her  sister’s  talents.  I  must  even 
tell  you  they  dress  within  the  bounds  of  fashion,  though  fashionably ; 
but  without  the  excrescences  and  balconies  with  which  modern 
hoydens  overwhelm  and  barricade  their  persons — in  short,  good 
sense,  information,  simplicity,  and  ease  characterise  the  Berrys.  .  .  . 
This  delightful  family  comes  to  me  almost  every  Sunday  evening, 
as  our  region  is  too  proclamatory  to  play  at  cards  on  the  seventh 
day.  ...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Berry  is  a  little  merry  man, 
with  a  round  face,  and  you  would  not  suspect  him  of  so  much  feel¬ 
ing  and  attachment.’ 

Three  years  and  a  half  later.  May  1792,  he  writes  to  the 
same  lady : — 

‘  I  am  indeed  much  obliged  for  the  transcript  of  the  letter  on  my 
“wives.”  Miss  Agnes  has  a  finesse  in  her  eyes  and  countenance 
that  doesTnot  propose  itself  to  you,  but  is  very  engaging  on  observa¬ 
tion,  and  has  often  made  itself  preferred  to  her  sister,  who  has  the 
most  exactly  fine  features,  and  only  wants  colour  to  make  her  face 
»s  perfect  as  her  graceful  person :  indeed,  neither  has  good  health, 
nor  the  air  of  it.  Miss  Mary’s  eyes  are  grave,  but  she  is  not  so 
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bcrself :  and  having  much  more  application  than  her  sister,  she 
converses  readily,  and  with  great  intelligence  on  all  subjects.  Aanc; 
is  more  reserved,  but  her  compact  sense  very  striking  and  always  to 
the  purpose.  In  short,  they  are  extraordinary  beings,  and  1  am 
proud  of  my  partiality  for  them ;  and  since  the  ridicule  can  only  fall 
on  me,  and  not  on  them,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  its  being  said  that  I 
am  in  love  with  one  of  them — people  shall  choose  which ;  it  is  as 
much  with  both  as  either,  and  1  am  infinitely  too  old  to  regard  the 
qtien  dit  on.* 

We  are  not  left  wholly  without  means  of  judging  how  far 
Waljx)le’8  account  of  their  personal  appearance  was  cor¬ 
rect.  Lady  Theresa’s  first  volume  has  for  frontispiece  an  en¬ 
graving  from  a  miniature  of  Miss  Ilerry,  painted  by  Mrs.  Mee 
for  Lord  Orford  and  now  in  the  j)ossession  of  F ranees  Countess 
of  Waldegrave :  the  second,  an  engraving  from  a  picture  of  the 
two  sisters  playing  with  a  large  dog,  by  Zoffany,  in  the  {x>s8es- 
sion  of  Colonel  Ferguson  of  liaith ;  t’.io  tliird,  an  engraving 
from  a  miniature  of  Miss  Berry,  painted,  it  is  supjwsed,  for 
Miss  Gore,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Visenuntess  Palmerston. 
In  both  the  miniatures  the  face  is  decidedly  handsome  and  ex¬ 
pressive,  but  the  expression  is  different — in  Lady  Waldegrave’s, 
melancholy  and  thoughtful,  in  Lady  Palmerston’s,  inquiring 
and  sweet.  Zoffany’s  picture  must  have  been  the  opposite 
flattering,  for  it  represents  two  rather  plain  young  ladies  in  the 
quaint  dresses  of  the  time,  doing  their  best  to  look  interesting. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  acquaintance,  Walpole 
gave  all  his  time  and  thoughts  to  them,  and  immediately  set 
about  the  collection  of  anecdotes  entitled  ‘  Reminiscences  written 
‘in  1788,  for  the  amusement  of  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes 

‘  B - y first  published  amongst  his  posthumous  papers, with 

the  motto  fromVoltaiye:  ‘  II  ne  faut  point  d'esprit  pour  s*occuper 
‘  des  vieux  cvenemens.*  Could  that  have  been  Wdpole’s  honest 
self-estimate  ? 

If  he  did  not  ‘care  a  straw’  for  the  ill-natured  rumours  to 
which  this  intimacy  gave  rise,  Miss  Berry  was  much  annoyed 
by  them ;  especially  by  one  Avhich  found  its  way  into  the  news¬ 
papers,  attributing  the  attachment  she  and  her  family  felt  for 
him  to  pecuniary  motives.  Their  establishment,  rent  free,  in 
‘  Little  Strawberry  Hill,’  (a  small  house  and  garden  of  his,  which 
he  had  christened  ‘Cliveden’  from  its  having  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Kitty  Clive,)  led  to  the  partial  estrangement  indicated 
by  the  correspondence  in  October  1791.  lie  writes  to  Mary:— 

‘You  have  hurt  me  excessively!  We  had  passed  a  most  agree¬ 
able  evening,  and  then  you  poisoned  all  by  one  cruel  word.  I  see 
you  are  too  proud  to  like  to  be  obliged  by  me,  tho’  you  see  that  my 
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greatest,  and  the  only  pleasure  I  have  left,  is  to  make  you  and  y*" 
sister  a  little  happier  if  I  can  ;  and  now,  when  it  is  a  little  more  in 
my  power,  you  cross  me  in  trifles  even,  that  would  compensate  for 
the  troubles  that  are  fallen  on  me.  I  thought  my  age  would  allow 
me  to  have  a  friendship  that  consisted  in  nothing  but  distinguishing 
merit — you  allow  the  vilest  of  all  tribunals,  the  newspapers,  to  de¬ 
cide  how  short  a  way  friendship  may  go !  Where  is  your  good 
sense  in  this  conduct  ?  and  will  you  punish  me,  because  what  you 
nor  mortal  being  can  prevent,  a  low  anonymous  scribler  pertly  takes 
t  liberty  with  y*'  name  ?  I  cannot  help  repeating  that  you  have  hurt 
me.’ 

She  replies  immediately  : — 

‘I  did  not  like  to  show  you,  nor  did  I  myself  feel  while  with  you, 
itftc  much  I  was  hurt  by  the  newspaper.  To  be  long  honoured  with 
jour  friendship  and  remain  unnoticed,  I  knew  was  impossible,  and 
Itid  my  account  with  ;  but  to  have  it  imagined,  implied,  or  even 
hinted,  that  the  purest  friendship  that  ever  actuated  human  bosoms 
should  have  any  possible  foundation  in,  or  view  to  interested 
motives ;  and  that  we,  whose  hereditary  neglect  of  fortune  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  what  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  our  own,  that  we 
should  ever  afterwards  be  supposed  to  have  it  in  view,  or  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  situation,  which  must  mislead  the  world  both  as  to  our 
sentiments  and  our  conduct,  while  our  principles  they  cannot  know, 
ind  if  they  could,  would  not  enter  into.  All  this  I  confess  I  cannot 
bear ;  not  even  your  society  can  make  up  to  me  for  it.* 

This  cloud  blew  over,  and  the  attachment  went  on  deepen¬ 
ing  on  his  side,  till  he  intimated  his  wish  to  make  her  his  wife. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  never  made  any  fonnal  pro¬ 
posal  to  her  to  this  effect,  nor  even  communicated  with  her 
personally  on  the  subject.  Her  letter  relating  to  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  unnamed  friend  who  had  expressed  uneasiness  on 
her  account.  After  dwelling  on  the  limited  income  (700/.  a 
year),  which  was  all  she  and  her  sister  could  calculate  on  after 
the  father’s  death,  and  indulging  in  an  honest  burst  of  con¬ 
scious  integrity,  she  continues — 

‘  You  will  easily  see  how  all  this  applies.  Besides,  although  I 
hive  no  doubt  that  Lord  Orford  said  to  Lady  D.  every  word  that 
she  repeated  to  your  brother — for  last  winter,  at  the  time  the 
C.’s  talked  about  the  matter,  he  went  about  saying  all  this  and 
more  to  everybody  that  would  hear  him, — but  I  always  thought  it 
rather  to  frighten  and  punish  them  than  seriously  wishing  it  himself. 
And  why  should  he?  when,  without  the  ridicule  or  the  trouble  of  a 
mirriage,  be  enjoys  almost  as  much  of  my  society,  and  every  comfort 
from^it,  that  he  could  in  the  nearest  connexion  ?  As  the  willing 
offering  of  a  grateful  and  affectionate  heart,  the  time  and  attentions 
1  bestow  upon  him  have  hitherto  given  me  pleasure.  Were  they  to 
become  a  duty,  and  a  duty  to  which  the  world  would  attribute 
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interested  motives,  they  would  become  irksome.  Of  the  world,  its 
meanness,  its  total  indifference  to  everything  but  interest,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  be  assured  you  cannot  think  so  badly  nor  so  truly  u 
I  do.  “They  best”  believe  “it  who  have  felt  it  most.”’ 

If  Walpole  was  not  guilty  of  the  folly  of  expecting  her 
to  fall  in  love  mth  him,  he  rather  hastily  overlooked  the 
probability  of  her  falling  in  love  Avith  some  one  else;  and 
this  contingency  actually  occurred  in  a  manner  to  give  the 
finishing  touch  of  sensibility  to  her  character.  The  aim  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan’s  charming  story  of  ‘  The  Old  Maid  ’  Avas  to 
vindicate  the  sisterhood  from  the  popular  suspicion  of  being 
the  reluctant  or  involuntary  victims  of  celibacy,  the  cold  or 
repulsive  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny;  of  passing  through 
life,  unloving  and  unloved,  from  incapacity  to  inspire  or  feel 
the  tenderest  and  most  elevating  of  passions.  But  there  Aras 
no  necessity  for  resorting  to  fiction  to  repel  or  palliate  the  re¬ 
proach  ;  and  Mary  Berry  is  one  example  amongst  a  thousand 
of  its  crying  injustice.  She  had  successively  the  option  of  a 
brilliant  and,  as  she  believed,  a  happy  marriage — a  marriage 
of  reason  and  a  marriage  of  affection.  She  deliberately  de¬ 
clined  both  ;  the  one  from  delicacy  and  generosity,  the  other 
from  self-respect ;  consulting,  in  each  instance,  only  her  ovrn 
strong  sense  of  right. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  her  susceptibility  is  an  entry  in  the 
journal  for  1779: 

‘  1779. — I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bowman.  Suffered  as 
people  do  at  sixteen  from  a  passion  which,  wisely  disapproved  of,  I 
resisted  and  dropped.’ 

She  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-three  without 
betraying  any  fresh  entanglement  of  the  heart.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  1796  that  she  contracted  a  marriage  en¬ 
gagement  Avith  General  O’Hara,  although  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  been  for  many  years  an  admiring  follower  of  the 
sisters.  Walpole  Avrites  to  Miss  Berry  in  April,  1791:  ‘I 
‘  have  seen  O’Hara  Avith  his  face  as  ruddy  and  black,  and  his 
‘  teeth  as  white,  as  ever,  and  as  fond  of  you  too,  and  as  grieved 
‘  for  your  fall  as  anybody — but  I.’  In  February,  1794,  to  Agnes: 
‘  O’Hara  is  come  to  toAvn.  You  will  love  him  better  than 
‘  ever.’  A. capital  sketch  of  him  at  a  somewhat  later  period  is 
given  by  ‘  Cyril  Thornton,’  who  describes  him  as  the  most 
perfect  specimen  he  ever  saw  of  the  soldier  and  courtier  who 
had  fought  Avith  Granby  and  Ligonier — 

‘  One  would  have  sworn  to  it  by  bis  air  and  look,  nay,  by  the  very 
cut  of  his  coat,  the  double  row  of  sausage  curls  that  projected  on 
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either  flank  of  his  toupee,  or  the  fashion  of  the  huge  military  boots 
which  rivalled  in  size,  but  far  outshone  in  lustre,  those  of  Dutch 
fisherman  or  French  postilion.  Never  had  he  changed  for  a  more 
modem  covering  the  Kevenhuller  hat  (an  equilateral  triangle)  that 
had  been  the  fashion  of  his  youth.’ 

The  portrait  is  completed  by  some  details  which  throw  light 
on  the  engagement  and  the  breach  of  it.  The  General  had  been 
remarkably  handsome.  His  life  had  been  ditdded  between  the 
court  and  the  camp,  and  he  had  earned  distinction  in  both. 
He  had  a  fine  voice,  and  managed  it  admirably.  ‘  He  was  a 
‘  bachelor,  and  had  always  been  noted  as  a  gay  man — too  gay  a 
‘  man,  perhaps,  to  have  ever  thought  of  narrovtdng  his  liberty 
‘  by  the  imposition  of  the  trammels  of  wedlock.  .  .  .  He  would 
‘  entertain  his  guests  by  the  hour  with  the  scandalous  tittle- 
‘  tattle  which  had  been  circulated  at  court  or  the  club-houses 
‘  some  thirty  years  before,  and  did  more  than  hint  at  his  own 
‘  bonnes  fortunes  among  the  celebrated  beauties.’ 

It  was  understood  at  Gibraltar,  where  Cyril  Thornton  {alias 
Captain  Hamilton)  became  acquainted  wth  him,  that  he  had 
accepted  the  post  of  governor  and  commandant  because  he  had 
dissipated  his  fortune,  and  become  deeply  involved  in  his  circum¬ 
stances.  He  accepted  it  just  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
his  engagement  with  Miss  Berry,  whether  before  or  after  does 
not  appear.  All  we  know  is  that  he  quitted  England  for 
Gibraltar  in  November  1796,  after  proposing  an  immediate 
marriage  that  she  might  accompany  him :  a  proposal  which, 
according  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  ‘  she  conceived  it  her  duty 
‘  to  decline,  out  of  consideration  for  others.’  It  is  not  stated  who 
these  ‘  others  ’  were,  but  a  wish  to  spare  Walpole’s  feelings  had 
something  to  do  -ndth  her  determination  ;  and  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  in  which  she  acted  was  more  honourable  than  prudent 
under  the  circumstances.  ‘  In  submitting  to  this  absence,’ 
she  wrote,  ‘  I  think  I  am  doing  right.  I  am  sure  I  am  con- 
‘  suiting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  those  about  me,  and  not 
‘  my  own.' 

If  the  maxim,  les  absens  ont  toujours  tort,  can  be  plausibly 
maintained  at  all,  it  must  be  by  pointing  to  the  frequent  result 
of  the  prolonged  separation  of  an  engaged  couple.  Trifles  light 
as  air  are  exaggerated  by  distance ;  little  jealousies  and  dis¬ 
appointments  rankle  for  weeks  and  months  instead  of  being 
dissipated  in  an  hour ;  and  if  letters  can  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus 
to  the  Pole,  they  cannot  waft  an  explanation  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  fast  enough  to  soothe  a  wounded  spirit  or  anticipate  a 
corroding  sense  of  wrong.  The  General  probably  went  aw'ay 
piqued  at  not  being  made  the  paramount  object  of  her  arrange- 
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ments,  at  seeing  their  mutual  happiness  risked  for  the  sake  of  ; 
others  ;  and  she  may  have  felt  hurt  by  the  want  of  confidence  ! 
Implied  in  this  state  of  feeling  on  his  part.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off  in  the  following  April ;  he  died  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  command,  and  they  never  met  again.  ‘  After  a  ■ 
‘  twelvemonth,’  she  writes  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  ‘  passed 
‘  in  the  most  painful,  agitating,  and  unavoidable  8us|)en8e,  I 
‘  find  myself  not  only  totally  disappointed  in  a  plan  of  happiness, 

‘  found^  on  the  most  moderate  desires,  and  pursued  by  the 
‘  most  rational  means,  but  obliged  to  change  my  opinion  of  one  [ 

‘  of  the  characters  in  the  world  of  which  I  have  ever  thought 
‘  the  highest.’  When,  however,  some  illjudging  friends  sought  i 
to  alleviate  her  regrets  by  dei)reciating  what  she  had  lost,  she  I 
indignantly  turned  upon  them: —  ! 

‘  Mrs.  L.,  you  say,  “  observes  that  my  affections  have  been  more  j 
“  deeply  engaged  than  I  was  aware  of,”  and  Mrs.  D.  “  has  repeatedly  I 
“  intimated  the  same  ”  to  you.  Needed  you  any  intimation  that  my  t 

affections  must  have  been  deeply  engaged  before  I  resolved,  or  even  ! 

thought  of  marrying  ?  Had  I  ever  chosen  to  think  of  making  what  I 

is  called  a  prudent  marriage,  did  you  suppose  that  I,  in  common  j 

with  all  my  sex,  might  not  have  done  it  ?  Or  could  you  suppose  | 
this  a  prudent  marriage  ?  Did  my  silence  on  this  subject  deceive 
you  ?  and  did  you  really  believe  me  capable  of  the  platitude  of  talk¬ 
ing  in  raptures,  or  enlarging  on  the  character  and  perfections  of  the 
man  whom  I  considered  as  my  husband  ?  Now  that  ho  no  longer 
stands  in  that  position,  it  is  not  my  haring  reason  to  complain  of 
him  that  shall  prevent,  my  doing  him  justice.  I  know  not  where 
you  have  taken  your  reports  of  his  character,  but  I  know  that  a 
character  “  universally  highly  thought  of,”  is  the  last  1  should  choo!«  I 
for  any  intimate  connexion,  for  (except  in  early  youth)  nothing  but  I 
mediocrity  can  possibly  attain  it.  .  .  .  Instead  of  not  knowing  “any 

real  virtues  he  possesses,”  until  this  unfortunate  affair,  in  which  I 
am  still  convinced  his  head  and  not  his  heart  is  to  blame,  I  know 
nobody  whose  character  united  so  many  manly  virtues.’  | 

She  scaled  up  her  own  and  the  General’s  letters,  and  Imd  I 
them  aside  for  forty-eight  years.  She  then  reopened  the  packet,  I 
and  enclosed  in  it  what  the  editor  truly  describes  as  ‘the  I 
‘  touching  little  record  of  the  disaj)pointed  hopes  and  blighted 
‘  affection  that  dee])ened  the  natural  vein  of  sadness  in  her 
‘  character.’ 

‘  This  parcel  of  letters  relates  to  the  six  happiest  months  of  my 
long  and  insignificant  existence,  although  these  six  months  were 
accompanied  by  fatiguing  and  unavoidable  uncertainty,  and  by  the 
absence  of  everything  that  could  constitute  present  enjoyment.  But 
I  looked  forward  to  a  future  existence  which  1  felt,  for  the  first  time, 
would  have  called  out  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  all  the  warmest 
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feelings  of  my  heart,  and  should  have  been  supported  by  one  who, 
but  for  the  cruel  absence  which  separated  us,  would  never  have  for 
g  moment  doubted  that  we  should  have  materially  contributed  to 
each  other’s  happiness.  These  prospects  served  even  to  pass  cheer¬ 
fully  a  long  winter  of  delays  and  uncertainty,  by  keeping  my  mind 
firmly  riveted  on  their  accomplishment  A  concatenation  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstances — the  political  state  of  Europe  making  absence 
a  necessity,  and  even  frequent  communication  impossible,  letters  lost 
and  delayed,  all  certainty  of  meeting  more  difficult,  questions  un¬ 
answered,  doubts  unsatisfied.  All  these  circumstances  combined  in 
the  most  unlucky  manner  crushed  the  fair  fabric  of  my  happiness, 
not  at  one  fell  shock,  but  by  the  slow  mining  misery  of  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence,  of  unmerited  complaints,  of  finding  by  degrees  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  the  firm  rock  of  mutual  confidence  crumbling  under 
my  feet,  while  my  bosom  for  long  could  not  banish  a  hope  that  all 
might  yet  be  set  right.  And  so  it  would,  had  we  ever  met  for 
twenty-four  hours.  But  he  remained  at  his  government  at  Gibraltar 
till  his  death,  in  1802.  And  I,  forty-two  years  afterwards,  on  opening 
these  papers  which  had  been  scaled  up  ever  since,  receive  the  con¬ 
viction  that  some  feelings  in  some  minds  are  indelible.’ 

When,  in  enumerating  the  consolations  on  which  she  reck¬ 
oned  in  1796,  she  spoke  of  the  increased  and  touching  affection 
of  her  sister,  she  little  thought  that,  even  in  the  most  peculiarly 
personal  episode  of  woman’s  life,  their  j(*ys  and  sorrows,  their 
hopes  and  disappointments,  were  to  be  alike.  In  her  diary 

for  1804,  she  sets  down  ;  ‘  Col. - engaged  to  marry  Agnes. 

‘  Engagement  broken  off  in  the  sj)ring.  Agnes  dangerously 
‘ill.’  We  are  not  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  certainty. 
But  it  was  no  secret  that,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  her  eldest  cousin,  Ferguson,  came  to  town  expressly 
cautioueil  by  his  father  not  to  fall  in  love  with  either  of  the 
Berrys.  The  warning  naturally  led  to  the  catastrophe.  He 
fell  in  love  wth  Agnes  ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  either 
on  account  of  his  father’s  opiwsition  or  her  reluctance,  his  suit 
ended  unsuccessfully.  Agnes  bore  her  disappointment  better 
than  her  sister,  although  with  an  added  shade  of  despondency 
to  her  character ;  and  a  nice  observer  would  have  collected 
from  a  brief  intimacy  with  either  that  Tumour  avail  passe 
par  la. 

There  is  a  striking  ])assage  in  Miss  Berry’s  Life  of  Rachel 
Udy  Russell,  which  evidently  took  its  rise  from  her  own  once 
elevated  and  fondly  indulged  ho|)cs.  It  is  that  in  which  she 
portrays  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  a  married  couple,  ‘  united 
‘  not  only  in  hand  and  heart,  but  in  principles,  in  Intellect,  in 
‘  news,  and  in  disposition  :  secure  of  a  refuge  from  the  vexa- 
‘  uons,  the  follies,  the  misunderstandings,  and  the  evils  of  the 
‘  world,  in  the  arms  of  each  other,  and  in  the  inestimable  enjoy- 
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‘But  let  me  assure  you  (though  I  trust  you  know  me  too  well  to 
doubt  it),  that  whether  in  or  out  of  spirits,  happy  or  otherwise, 
every  new  occurrence  of  ray  life  only  seems  to  give  me  fresh 
instances  of  your  consoling  friendship,  to  increase  my  confidence  in 
it,  and  to  convince  me  that  I  may  flatter  myself  with  having  in¬ 
spired  one  sentiment  at  least  as  lasting  as  it  is  rare.’ 

She  was  soon  to  be  deprived  of  this  source  of  comfort.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1797  ;  and  during  the  last  weeks  of 
his  life  ‘  his  mind,’  we  learn  from  her,  ‘  became  subject  to  the 
‘  cruel  hallucination  of  supposing  himself  neglected  and  aban- 
‘  doned  by  the  only  persons  to  whom  his  memory  clung,  and 
‘  whom  he  always  desired  to  sec.  In  vain  they  recalled  to  his 
‘  recollection  how  recently  they  had  left  him,  and  how  short. 

‘  had  been  their  absence ;  it  satisfied  him  for  the  moment,  but 
‘  the  same  idea  recurred  as  soon  as  he  had  lost  sight  of  them.’ 

Immediately  after  his  death,  she  gave  up  all  her  time  to  the 
preparation  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  directed  by  his 
will.  This  edition  was  published  in  1798,  in  five  volumes 
quarto.  The  editor’s  name  is  kept  back.*  It  neither  appears  in 
the  title-page,  nor  is  subscribed  to  the  jireface  ;  in  which,  after 
acknowledging  the  assistance  of  a  daughter  in  a  manner  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  limited,  he  adds :  ‘  The 
‘  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  pai’don  from  the  heart  of  a  father 
‘  overflowing  with  aifection  for  a  child,  who,  from  her  infancy 
‘  to  the  present  moment,  has  rendered  bis  retired  life  a  scene 
‘  of  domestic  comfort,  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  assist- 
‘  ance  he  has  received  from  her  on  the  present  occasion.’  In 
point  of  fact,  the  entire  edition  was  her  work.  It  cost  her  nearly 
a  twelvemonth  of  unremitting  labour,  during  which  she  is 
described  as  neglecting  all  her  own  ordinary  pursuits,  and 
never  looking  into  a  book  that  was  not  in  some  degree  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  undertaking  she  had  in  hand. 

The  apparent  incapacity  of  Mr.  Berry,  literary  idler  as  he 
was,  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  com¬ 
parative  insignificance.  But  the  scant  notice  taken  of  him  in 
his  daughter’s  circle  indicates  that  he  was  not  a  dow’nright  in¬ 
cumbrance,  like  Dr.  Mitford  on  the  author  of  ‘  Our  Village,’ 
or  Miss  Edgeworth’s  father,  who  was  so  intolerable  a  bore 
that  Byron  pro|)osed  a  ‘  Society  for  the  Suj)pression  of  Edge- 
‘ worth.’  Mr.  Berry  died  in  1817,  at  Genoa;  and  thenceforth 


*  Lady  Theresa  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  22)  :  ‘  The  edition,  published  with 
‘the  name  of  Mr.  Berry,  was  given  to  the  public  in  1790.’  The  date 
•»  evidently  a  misprint,  but  we  know  of  no  edition  published  with 
Hr.  Berry’s  name. 
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we  hear  no  more  of  him.  The  tradition  is  that  he  was  good- 
humoured,  careless,  and  dull. 

This  edition  did  not  comprise  Walpole’s  letters  to  the 
Berrys ;  and  a  certain  number  of  his  compositions  included  in 
the  bequest  were  advisedly  left  unpublished.  These  are  now 
given  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  ‘  the  interest  attached  to 
‘  his  pen  has  much  increased,  as  fresh  jniblications  and  new 
‘  editions  of  his  letters  have  made  his  readers  better  acquainted 

*  with  his  peculiar  vein  of  thought  and  humour.’  This  belief 
is  well-founded ;  and  the  alleged  increase  is  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  Lord  Macaulay,  when  he  owns  that  ‘  we  may 
‘  expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and  fresh  Burkes  before  we  ^aia 
‘  fall  in  with  that  peculiar  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual 
‘  qualities  to  which  the  writings  of  Walpole  owe  their  extraor- 

*  dinary  popularity.’  Twenty  pages  are  filled,  and  not  badly 
filled,  with  these  last  gleanings,  amongst  which  are  included  a 
clever  parody  on  Addison’s  Travels,  in  a  letter  to  Gray;  a 
renewed  defence  of  his  treatment  of  Chatterton  ;  ‘  Thoughts  on 
‘  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third  ;’  ‘  Thoughts  on  Government;’ 
‘  A  Plan  for  encouraging  Painting ;’  ‘  Detached  Thoughts ;’ 
Letters  to  Marshal  Conway,  Mason,  the  Duchesse  d’Aiguillon, 
the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  &c. ;  and  part  of  a  burnt  letter  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  containing  a  sketch  of  Charles  To>vnshend, 
on  May  8th,  1767,  which  offers  the  combined  attraction  of  a 
capital  likeness  and  a  masterpiece  in  art. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ‘  Plan  for  encouraging 
‘  Painting  ’  is  the  proposal  for  taxing  all  the  great  public  func¬ 
tionaries,  including  the  Episcopal  Bench,  to  form  a  fund.  Thus, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  be  required  to  pay  300i 
a  year  for  pictures  to  be  placed  in  his  palace,  or  any  public 
collection  at  his  choice ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  200/. ;  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  250/. ;  and  the 
other  bishops  according  to  their  incomes.  There  is  one  pro¬ 
vision  against  which  the  members  of  the  Dilettanti  Club  would 
protest :  ‘  No  contributor  should  be  allowed  to  give  his  own 
‘  |>ortrait  in  lieu  of  an  historic  picture.’ 

The  best  of  the  ‘  Detached  Thoughts’  have  been  already 
published,  including  one  which  Lord  Melbourne  was  fond  of 
quoting :  ‘  This  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  a  tragedy 
‘  to  those  who  feel.’  Equally  good,  in  the  same  genre,  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  marginal  notes  on  Di*.  Wellesley’s  copy  of  Bos¬ 
well’s  tTohnson ;  ‘  The  Avorld  is  a  schoolroom,  not  a  playground. 
Another  of  Wal|Mde’s  thoughts  is:  ‘  A  Gothic  cathedral  strikes 
‘  one  like  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  ;  St.  Paul’s,  like  the  good 
‘  sense  of  prose.’  Coleridge  said  that  an  old  Gothic  cathedral 
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always  looked  to  him  like  a  petrified  religion ;  Henri  Heine, 
that  ‘  this  hanlest  of  material  things  expresses  the  spiritualism 
‘  of  Christianity.’ 

Miss  Berry’s  course  of  study,  when  she  had  got  over  the 
onerous  task  of  editing,  must  be  colleeted  from  her  letters,  for 
there  is  a  break  in  the  journal  till  1802.  She  was  then  working 
hard  at  Greek,  being  already,  it  w'ould  seem,  well  versed  in 
the  chief  Latin  elassics : 


‘  Whatever  recommends  Lucretius  to  your  notice,  recommends  a 
source  of  exquisite  pleasure  to  your  poetic  mind :  his  metaphysics 
are  naught,  but  his  poetry  is  divine.  Virgil  shrinks  into  prettiness 
whenever  compared  with  him :  but  remember  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  the  day  Virgil  was  born  ;  therefore  he  is  less  polished,  less 
uniformly  harmonious.’ 

She  reads  ‘  Malthus  on  P*)pulation,’  and  rejoices  to  find 
her  own  unassisted  ideas  ujwn  subjects  of  philosophical  politics 
and  national  economy  confirmed ;  and  she  becomes  a  free-trader 
on  principle  about  the  time  when  Charles  .Tames  Fox  was  own¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  read  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations’  and  vehe¬ 
mently  op])osing  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

In  March,  1802,  Miss  Berry  left  England  with  Mrs.  Darner 
on  a  five  weeks’  visit  to  Paris,  of  which  she  kept  a  minute 
diary,  and  her  description  of  Parisian  society  at  the  period 
is  exceedingly  curious.  The  two  ladies  are  taken  by  the 
English  Minister,  Mr.  .Jackson,  on  a  round  of  visits  to  the 
wives  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  beginning  with  Berthier’s, 
the  War  Minister; — 

‘Berthicr  received  us  very  civilly.  lie  is  a  little  rather  ill-looking 
.'un,  with  a  crop  curled  hciid  of  dark  hair ;  his  dress  the  uniform  of 
t  Minister  d’Etat — blue  cloth,  with  a  broad  silver  embroidery.  But 
t  greater  revolution  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  place  in  the  race  of 
tailors  than  in  that  of  any  other  set  of  men.  Nobody’s  coat  is  now 
well  made,  and  more  especially  the  uniforms  of  the  constituted 
authorities — they  all  look  too  long  and  too  big ;  in  short,  like  coats 
made  by  a  village  tailor.  Cambaceres,  the  Second  Consul,  was 
among  the  company:  he  came  late,  and  was  received  without  any 
mrt  of  distinction.  He  is  an  uncommonly  ill-looking,  shortish, 
thick  man,  with  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head  ;  his  hair  badly  dressed  ; 
hia  dress  the  undress  uniform  of  the  Consuls — blue  velvet,  with  a 
hroad  gold  embroidery,  fustian  breeches,  and  common  turn-down 
hoots.  General  Macdonald  (he  that  commanded  in  Italy),  neatly 
Creased  in  uniform,  like  a  soldier,  and  with  a  very  intelligent  though 
»  noble  countenance ;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his 
•itiform;  the  President  of  the  Tribunat,  in  his  uniform — blue  cloth, 
embroidered  with  gold,  pantaloons,  and  hussar  boots  bound  with 
P>ld  tassels.  We  found  ourselves  almost  immediately  surrounded  by 
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a  number  of  acquaintances  whom  we  had  met  elsewhere — the  old 
original  Princess  Sta.  Croce,  looking  quite  as  young  and  well  »s 
ever  she  did  in  Italy,  and  quite  as  uncovered  as  anybody  in  France; 
Madame  Doria  from  Genoa,  &c.  &c.  We  w'ere  presented  to  a 
number  of  French  women — Mesdames  de  Semerville  and  Joubert. 
Madame  Le  Conteuse,  Madame  de  Marmont,  Perregaux’s  daughter 
(married  to  General  Marmont,  a  favourite  of  Buonaparte),  Madame 
Visconti,  a  very  handsome  Italian,  the  mistress  en  litre  of  the  master 
of  the  house  ;  ^ladame  de  Staiil  too  there.  Most  of  the  ladies  loaded 
with  finery  of  shawls,  laces,  and  a  good  many  diamonds,  and  abomina¬ 
bly  ill-dressed  ;  Madame  Visconti  well  dressed  in  black  velvet,  wth 
only  diamonds  in  her  head.  The  servants  who  served  refreshment; 
were  in  boots.  The  ladies  sat  all  round  the  room,  as  in  a  small 
assembly  in  London ;  and  the  men  stood  in  the  middle.  Here  we 
remained  till  near  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  rooms  began  to  be  very 
thin.’ 

The  journal  contains  numerous  ])en-and-ink  sketches,  boldly 
struck  oft’,  of  most  of  the  consular  and  imperial  notabilities. 
But  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  First  Consid,  and  the  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Tuileries,  already  fitted  up  iu  a  style  of  splen¬ 
dour  that  startled  Miss  Berry,  albeit  not  unused  to  royal  and 
imperial  residences : 

‘  He  went  regularly  round,  speaking  to  every  lady  for  about  two 
or  three  minutes — M.  Lu^ay,  the  Prefet,  having  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  on  which’  was  written  the  name  and  nation  of  each  lady, 
which  he  announced  to  Buonaparte  as  he  approached  her.  We, 
standing  at  the  further  part  of  the  circle  from  whence  he  began, 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  his  manner  and  address — it  is  very 
simple  and  unaffected.  He  asked  one  lady  if  she  could  ride  on 
horseback,  another  if  she  had  been  long  in  France  ;  to  the  Italians, 
of  which  there  were  several,  he  spoke  in  Italian,  saying  much  the 
same  sort  of  royal  nothings.  My  turn  happening  to  come  before 
Mrs.  D.’s,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  long  at  Paris.  “  Plus  de  trois 
semaines.”  “  Comment  trouvez  vous  I’Opera  or,  “Etes  vous  con- 
tento  de  I’Opera  ?  ”  “  Oh !  bien  beau,  mais  nous  avons  tant  vn 

rOpera.”  He  seemed  to  feel  by  my  answer  that  he  might  have  ad¬ 
dressed  us  better;  but  totally  ignorant  of  w’ho  either  of  us  was  he 
knew  not  how  to  change  the  subject,  and  continued  it  with  Mrs. 
Darner,  by  asking :  “  Si  nous  avions  d’aussi  bon.s  danseurs  en  Angle- 
terre  ?  ”  “  Oh  non,  nous  en  faisons  venir  d’ici.”  “  Cependant  vous 

avez  une  bien  belle  voix,  e’est  Madame  Billington,  je  I’ai  entendu 
en  It.alie.”  “  Oui,  assurement,  elle  a  une  tres  belle  voix,  et  e’est  une 
Anglaise.”  “Oui,  e’est  une  Anglaisc,  mais  elle  a  epouse  un  Fran^ais 
et  etudie  en  Italie,  de  maniere  qu’elle  appartient  aux  trois  nations. 

‘  And  so  he  passed  on  to  the  Jiext  person,  who  happened  to  be  » 
Russian,  and  repeated  the  same  royal  enquiry,  si  elle  montaiti 
cbeval — which  put  me  laughably  in  mind  of  the  “  Do  you  get  ontf 
of  St.  James’s.  One  could  not  but  regret  in  every  way  that  Mrs. 
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Darner’s  talents  had  never  reached  his  ears,  nor  the  principal  object 
of  our  journey  to  Paris,  or  he  would  certainly,  had  it  only  been 
pour  change  de  these,  have  addressed  us  upon  some  other  subject,  of 
which  many  might  have  immediately  offered  themselves,  and  have 
reserved  the  opera  for  younger  women.’ 

The  object  of  Mrs.  Danier’s  journey  to  Paris  was  to  offer 
the  First  Consul  her  bust  of  Fox,  and  she  might  well  feel  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  making  no  reference  to  it.  He  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  happy  on  such  occasions,  probably  from  want  of  early 
practice  in  the  royal  metier  of  remembering  names  and  characters. 
He  asked  Erskine  whether  he  had  ever  been  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  addressed  to  an  ordinary  member  of  Parliament 
the  compliment  he  had  prepared  for  Mackintosh.  His  personal 
appearance,  and  that  of  Josephine,  are  next  described: — 

‘Madame  Buonaparte  struck  us  both  still  more  like  Lady  E.  F., 

M  representation  than  even  she  had  done  before  in  private :  but  did 
not  gain  as  much  by  being  more  dressed,  as  I  expected.  She  wore, 
by  way  of  being  in  a  smart  demi-parure,  a  pink  slight  silk  gown, 
with  a  pink  velvet  round  spot  upon  it,  a  small  white  silk  or  satin 
list,  with  three  small  white  feathers,  tied  under  the  chin  ;  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  no  fan,  in  her  hand ;  in  short,  a  decided  half-dress  ; 
while  w’e  were  all  as  much  dressed  as  the  present  fashions  (without 
any  decided  robe  de  cour)  admits  of.  Buonaparte  himself,  as  I  have 
already  said,  was  in  his  undress  consular  uniform,  but  with  silk 
stockings  and  small  buckles.  Ilis  hair  is  very  dark,  and  cropped 
much  shorter  than  it  appears  on  any  of  his  busts,  and  it  does  not  lay 
well  or  smoothly  upon  his  head,  lie  by  no  means  struck  me  as  so 
little  as  I  had  heard  him  represented,  and  as,  indeed,  he  appeared 
on  horseback.  His  shoulders  are  broad,  which  gives  his  figure  im¬ 
portance.  His  complexion,  though  pale  and  yellow,  has  not  the 
ippearance  of  ill  health.  His  teeth  are  good,  and  his  mouth,  when 
speaking,  as  I  saw  him  in  good  humour,  has  a  remarkable  and  un¬ 
common  expression  of  sweetness.  Indeed,  his  whole  countenance, 
as  I  saw  him  in  this  circle,  was  more  that  of  complacence  and  quiet 
intelligence  than  of  any  decided  penetration  and  strong  expression 
whatsoever.  The  Man  of  the  Parade  and  the  Man  of  the  Circle  has 
left  a  totally  different  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  can  hardly 
make  the  two  countenances  (one  of  which  I  saw  so  imperfectly)  be¬ 
long  to  the  siime  person.  His  eyes  are  light  grey,  and  he  looks  full 
in  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks.  To  me  always  a  good 
sign.  Yet,  after  all  I  have  said  of  the  sweetness  of  his  countenance, 
I  can  readily  believe  what  is  said  that  it  is  terrible  and  fire-darting 
when  angry,  or  greatly  moved  by  any  cause.’ 

This  was  in  1802.  Thirty-two  years  afterwards,  in  October 
1834,  we  find  her  the  honoured  guest,  for  three  days,  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  French  at  Fontainebleau.  Their 
domestic  habits,  with  their  mode  of  receiving  visitors,  are 
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described  in  detail ;  and,  besides  affording  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  reception  at  the  Consular  Court,  may  suggest  a  comparison 
with  the  recent  and  renowned  Imperial  hospitalities  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  and  Compiegne.  Compelled  to  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  these  and  other  passages  relating  to  kings  and 
princes,  we  are  tempted  to  quote  her  impressions  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  performers  in  another  line : — 

‘  In  the  evening  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique.  The  pieces 
were  “  Tancrede  ”  and  “  La  Reconciliation  malgre  soi.”  Talma  was 
Tancrede.  He  acts  with  fire  and  just  expression,  but  his  voice  is 
rough,  hoarse,  and  very  disagreeable.  His  countenance,  too,  is 
against  him,  for  he  squints.  Were  he  better  endowed  by  nature,  I 
think  he  would  be  a  very  good  actor ;  as  it  is,  he  is  reckoned  one  of 
their  best.’ 

She  was  delighted  with  Mdlle.  Mars,  and  gives  a  highly 
flattering  account  of  her  demeanour  in  private  : — 

'Monday,  Wth. — In  the  evening  went  to  the  Princesse  Zeneide 
to  meet  Mdlle.  Mars.  There  was  only  her  sister-in-law,  her  daughter, 
and  a  Madame  Rosamofski  (the  French  one),  M.  Sosthene  de  Is 
Rochefoucault,  the  Due  de  Rauzan,  Fontenay,  another  gentleman, 
and  ourselves.  Mdlle.  Mars  arrived  very  late.  In  society  she  is  as 
natural  and  as  intelligent  as  upon  the  stage,  talking  with  much 
cleverness  and  very  willingly  about  her  art,  about  Talma,  and  about 
a  new'  piece  in  which  she  is  to  appear  with  him.  In  short,  she  is  in 
the  drawing-room  as  much  as  possible  what  she  is  on  the  stage— 
the  same  charming  tone  of  voice,  the  same  finesse,  the  same  sim¬ 
plicity.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  seen  her,  and  also  very  glad  to 
find  her  what  she  is.  Her  dress  was  very  simple,  her  hair  without 
ornament — a  plain  muslin  gown,  with  gold  beads  round  her  neck. 
We  left  her  at  Princesse  Zeneide’s  near  midnight,’ 

She  is  equally  ]»leased  with  Miss  O’Neil,  now  Lady  Becher: 
'Monday,  30M  [October,  181.5J. — In  the  evening  I  went  to  the 
play,  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  box,  with  Lady  Tancred,  A. 
Turner,  my  father,  sister,  H.  Tancred,  and  R.  Oswald.  Saw  Miss 
O’Neil  in  Jane  Shore;  she  acted  it  in  a  very  charming  and  interest¬ 
ing  manner,’ 

Kean  docs  not  fare  better  than  Talma : — 

'Monday,  28M  [March,  1814]. — 1  went  with  Lady  Conyngham 
to  the  play,  to  see  Kean  for  the  first  time.  It  was  “  Richard  the 
Third.”  It  pleased  me,  but  I  was  not  enthusiastic.  His  expressioa 
of  the  passions  is  natural  and  strong,  but  I  do  not  like  his  declama¬ 
tion  ;  his  voice,  naturally  not  agreeable,  becomes  monotonous. 
When  I  have  seen  him  in  “Hamlet”  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
if  he  will  ever  reach  what  is  now  expected  of  him,* 

‘  Thursday,  3D/. — Went,  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  box,  to  see 
Kean  in  “  Hamlet.”  I  must  confess  I  am  disappointed  in  his  talent 
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To  my  mind  he  is  without  grace  and  without  elevation  of  mind,  be- 
ciuse  he  never  seems  to  rise  with  the  poet  in  those  sublime  passages 
which  abound  in  “  Hamlet,”  and  for  what  is  called  recitation  of  verse 
he  understands  nothing.* 

A  month  after  Miss  Berry’s  return  from  Paris,  a  play  of  hers, 
called  ‘Fashionable  Friends,’  which  had  been  acted  in  private 
with  flattering  success  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  year  before,  w^as 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  unequivocally  condemned  with¬ 
out  appeal.  The  story  ran  that,  on  the  night  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  she  sat  w'aiting  her  destiny  in  a  room  at  the  Old 
Hummums,  where,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
act,  Rogers,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  duty  in  anticipation 
of  the  result,  hurried  in.  ‘  Ah !  ’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  I  see  it  is  all 
‘  over,  or  you  w’ould  not  look  so  much  like  the  harbinger  of 
‘  good.’  ‘  I  don’t  know'  what  1  look  like,  but  I  came  away 
‘  because  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  anything  of  a  dear  friend’s 
‘  hissed.’  It  was  told  of  Godw'in  that,  from  the  time  his  oato 
play  had  been  damned,  he  never  missed  a  first  representation, 
in  the  hope  of  being  consoled  by  a  failure  similar  to  his  own. 
Rogers  had  no  such  justification,  but  he  was  an  undeniable 
exemplification  of  Rochefoucauld’s  maxim,  that  w’c  generally 
find  something  pleasant  in  the  misadventures  of  our  friends. 

Miss  Berry  acted  on  the  orthodox  rule  of  ‘  Shame  the  fools 
‘  and  print  it,’  and  the  following  advertisement  was  prefixed, 
with  the  view  of  leading  off  the  public  on  a  false  scent  as  to 
the  authorshij), — a  hardly  justifiable  expedient : 

‘  Advertisement. 

‘This  Comedy,  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford, 
ud  remaining  unclaimed  in  the  hands  of  his  Executors  for  five  years, 
was  brought  forward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemble,  on  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane.  After  the  extraordinai-y  abuse  that  has  been 
larished  upon  it,  the  Executors  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  the  un¬ 
known  author  to  publish  it.’ 

The  play  is  also  included  in  the  complete  edition  of  her 
»orks  (1844),  Avith  a  preface  in  Avhich  she  endeavours  to  account 
for  its  failure  by  adventitious  circumstances : 

‘This  Comedy  was  acted  for  three  nights  in  May  1802,  and  then 
withdrawn.  In  addition  to  its  inherent  defects  of  w'anting  the  bustle 
*nd  intricacies  of  a  popular  plot,  and  all  the  exaggerations  of  cha¬ 
pter  which  such  plots  often  make  necessary,  it  Avas  believed  at  the 
hoe,  to  be  the  production  of  some  one  of  a  certain  Pic-nic  Club  then 
existing,  much  addicted  to  theatrical  amusements,  to  Avhich  the  pit- 
public  (ignorant  of  its  harmless  dulness)  had  endowed  Avith  a 
J^posed  power  of  propagating  loose  principles,  and  profligate  Avit. 
This  piece,  therefore,  emanating,  as  they  believed,  from  a  focus  of 
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t  evil,  they  indignantly  determined  to  stifle  in  its  birth,  and  came  to 

I  the  first  night  determined  to  damn,  without  hearing  it. 

‘  The  real  author,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  world  described  in 
the  Comedy,  was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
authorship  ;  so  that  tiie  piece,  being  entirely  unprotected  by  its 
natural  friends,  and  attacked  by  prejudiced  enemies,  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  much  greater  merit  than  it  can  boast,  to  have  secured  such  a 
fair  hearing,  as  might  h&\e  fairly  condemned  it.’ 

The  parts  were  strongly  cast ;  the  Prologue,  written  hy  Wil¬ 
liam  Spencer,  was  spoken  hy  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  Epilogue, 
written  by  the  Hon.  AV.  Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne),  by  Miss  Du 
Camp;  so  that  the  piece  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
entirely  unprotected,  and  its  failure  may  be  explained  without 
]»resupjK)sing  any  hostility  to  the  Pic-nic  Club,  or  any  pr^ 
determination  of  the  pit-filling  public  to  damn. 

It  is  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  the  plot  of  which  turns  mably 
on  the  intrigues  of  married  people  of  both  sexes ;  and  it  is 
inters])ersed  with  allusions  showing  that  their  feelings  are  bv 
no  means  of  the  sentimental  or  Platonic  order.  Now,  in  countries 
where  marriage  is  an  aftair  of  arrangement  rather  than  of  heart, 
conjugal  infidelity  has  always  been  sufficiently  common  to 
warrant  its  introduction  in  the  acted  drama  as  a  fair  and 
generally  intelligible  representation  of  manners  ;  hut  this  was 
never  the  case  in  England,  except  for  a  generation  or  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Restoration,  although  the  dramatic  school  of  which 
C«)ngrove,  Farquhar,  and  Vanbrugh  were  the  chiefs,  kept  pos- 
scfssion  of  the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  state  of 
manners  depicted  hy  them  had  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  national. 
Frequent  adaptations  from  the  French  may  have  caused  a  slight 
reaction  of  late  years,  but  we  remember  the  late  Mr.  Yates 
positively  refusing  to  receive  a  i)iece  for  the  Adelphi  unless  the 
faithless  wife  was  transmuted  into  a  runaway  daughter.  During 
the  protracted  struggle  with  revolutionary  France,  the  English 
])rided  themselves  as  a  people  on  their  dislike  and  avoidance  of 
continental  notions  and  habits,  or  what  they  deemed  such.  Miss 
Berry’s  scenes  and  characters  must,  consequently,  have  been 
thought  oveixlone  and  out  of  keeping,  as  well  as  immoral,  by 
the  pit-filling  public;  whose  judgment  was  based  on  sounder  and 
hro.ader  canons  of  criticism  than  that  of  her  fashionable  friends 
at  the  private  theatre,  although  some  of  these  may  have  recog¬ 
nised  their  own  features  behind  the  curtain. 

It  is  worthy  «)f  remark  that  Sheridan,  whose  ‘  School  for 
Scandal’  was  first  acted  in  1777,  is  entirely  free  from  the  laxity 
and  indelicacy  which  mar  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  Miss  Berry, 
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Instead  of  drawing  from  actual  life,  unconsciously  reproduced 
the  style  of  drama  which  had  fastened  on  her  imagination  by 
its  movement,  vivacity,  and  wit.  Her  play  certainly  reads  more 
like  a  revival  than  an  original  jwoduction,  and  is  less  redolent 
of  the  Devonshire  House  circle  in  its  hey-day,  than  of  Mirabell 
and  Millamant,  Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood,  Mrs.  Foresight 
and  Mrs.  Frail:  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  intrigued  in 
dominos  and  made  assignations  in  the  Mall :  of  the  dramatic 
age— 

‘  W  hen  belles  sate  panting  at  a  courtier’s  play, 

And  not  a  mask  w'ent  unimproved  away.’ 

The  very  heiress,  Avhose  hand  and  fortune  are  the  reward  of 
the  would-be  seducer  of  his  friend’s  wife,  reads  like  a  modernised 
edition  of  Miss  Prue  in  ‘  Love  for  Love.’ 

Scene:  Mrs.  Racket’s  Drawing  room. 

Enter  Sir  Dudley  Dorimant. 

'‘Miss  Rac.  {Homs  a  tone.)  So,  I  suppose,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  mamma  was  denied,  because  she  was  busy  with  iny  guardian, 
you  would  have  gone  first  to  her,  as  usual. 

‘  Sir  D.  You  know  my  only  reasons  for  ever  going  to  her  at  all. 

‘  Miss  Rac.  Oh !  but  I  can  tell  you  I  don’t  like  this  Avay  of  being 
made  love  to  by  proxy. 

‘  Sir  D.  Faith,  I  think  now,  that  so  many  mothers  make  love  to 
men  for  their  daughters,  it  is  but  civil  that  w'e  should  sometimes 
return  them  the  compliment. 

‘  Miss  Rac.  Ay,  but  when  tliey  make  love  for  themselves,  as  they 
dispense  with  one  ceremony,  I  think  you  might  with  the  other.  I 
would  not  give  a  pin  for  a  lover  1  have  not  the  credit  of. 

‘  Sir  D.  Now-a-days  everybody  begins  first  w’ith  having  the 
credit  of  a  husband. 

'Miss  Rac.  Then  I  will  have  a  husband  as  soon  as  I  can,  that  I 
may  lose  no  time  in  getting  a  lover.  I  want  somebody  that  will  sit 
by  one  at  an  opera,  and  dance  with  one  at  a  ball,  and  call  for  one’s 
carriage,  and  hand  one  out,  and — 

'  Sir  D.  Lord,  child!  how  much  you  expect  of  a  lover!  where 
could  you  get  such  antiquated  ideas  ?  I  trust  you  are  less 
upon  the  subject  of  husbands,  or,  upon  my  soul !  violent  as  my 
passion  is,  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  venture  upon  matrimony 
with  you. 

‘  Miss  Rac.  I  shall  desire  nothing  more  of  my  husband  than  other 
women  of  fashion  have  from  theirs. 

‘  Sir  D.  That  is  being  very  moderate  in  your  desires,  I  must 
confess. 

‘  Miss  Rac.  Oh !  I  intend  to  be  completely  fashionable  in  every¬ 
thing.  ..... 

‘  Sir  D.  You  are  determined  upon  being  a  fashionable  wife — I  as 
certainly  mean  to  be  a  fashionable  husband ; — our  pursuits  will  be 
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so  much  the  same,  that  we  shall  go  on  like  parallel  lines  in  the 
course  without  ever  coming  in  each  other’s  way. 

*  Miss  Rac.  1  don’t  know  what  you  call  parallel  Hues,  and  the 
same  way ;  but  when  I  am  married,  I  intend  to  be  in  everybody’s 
way. 

‘  Sir  D.  And  so  you  shall,  in  the  handsomest  carriages  in 
London.’ 

AMicrever  Miss  Berry  picked  up  her  dramatis  personae,  we 
must  give  her  credit  for  tricking  them  out  with  the  modish 
follies  of  her  day,  and  our  female  readers  may  be  amused  by 
finding  that  their  great-grandmothers  managed  to  crowd  as 
much  excitement  into  the  twenty-four  hours  as  they  can  do, 
ami  t«H)k  as  much  pains  to  get  fat  as  they  are  now  taking  to 
grow  thin.  ‘  I  drink  jiorter  and  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,’ 
exclaims  the  young  lady ;  ‘  for  you  know  we  all  feed  for  a 
‘  shape  now  instead  of  starving.’ 

The  dialogue  is  more  wanting  in  {)olish  and  condensation 
than  in  humour  or  wit.  It  contains  more  than  one  cluster  of 
fanciful  illustrations  at  which  Sheridan  would  have  worked 
till  it  sj)arkled  like  a  Catherine  wheel  or  went  off  like  a  rocket, 
instead  of  hanging  fire  like  a  matchl(X!k. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  IVliss  Berry  came  again  before 
the  public  as  an  authoress,  during  which  she  is  indefatigable,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  reading  the  best  l)ooks  and  cultivating 
the  best  society.  At  Tunbridge  (1807)  she  fell  in  with  two 
great  lawyers,  and  records  a  circumstance  which  may  console 
those  of  our  readers  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  never 
been  able  to  master  the  strategics  of  whist : 

‘  In  the  evening  we  w-ent  to  Lord  Ellenborough’s,  where  were 
collected  almost  all  the  company  in  the  place,  and  among  the  rest 
Lord  Erskine,  who  had  arrived  the  night  before  at  the  rooms. 
Lady  Donegal  and  I  played  whist  with  Lord  Ellcnborough  and  Lord 
Erskine.  1  don’t  know  which  of  the  four  plays  worst.’ 

If  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  taken  the  places 
of  the  two  ladies,  the  concluding  doubt  would  have  been 
equally'  in  point.  Lord  Thurlow  used  to  say  that  he  would 
give  half  his  fortune  to  play  well. 

‘  Saturday,  2\st  [AW.  1807]. — Went  into  Pope’s  back -garden, 
and  saw  the  devastation  going  on  upon  his  quincunx  by  its  now 
|K»s8essor,  Baroness  Ilowe.  The  anger  and  ill-humour  expressed 
against  her  for  pulling  down  his  house  and  destroying  his  grounds, 
much  greater  than  one  would  have  imagined.’ 

The  quincunx  is  that  which  Pope  has  imperishably  associated 
with  Lord  Peterlx>rough — 
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‘  And  be  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines.’ 

The  destruction  of  historic  and  literary  sites  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  grotto  still  remains,  and 
fully  confirms  the  satirical  remark  of  Johnson,  that  ‘being 
‘  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  subterranean  passage  to  a  gar- 
‘den  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  (Poj)e)  adorned  it  with 
‘  fossil  bodies  and  dignified  it  with  the  name  of  grotto.’ 

The  journal  abounds  in  passing  remarks  or  reflections,  on 
which  it  is  often  agreeable  and  improving  to  pause: — 

'Monday,  25th  [^July,  1808]. — Left  Kendal  for  Ambleside.  The 
road  winds  through  a  variety  of  highly  cultivated  valleys,  and  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  horizon  of  distant  mountains.  About  eight  miles 
from  Kendal  we  first  came  in  sight  of  Windermere,  with  its  beauti¬ 
fully  curved  shores,  green  cultivated  banks,  and  wooded  islands.  It 
is  pretty,  excessively  pretty,  and  if  it  had  never  been  compared  to 
the  lakes  in  Switzerland  would  be  more  so.  But  this  comparison  has 
just  a  similar  effect  to  declaring  some  well-w'ritten  modern  play  to 
be  very  like  Shakspeare — it  recalls  all  the  sublime  perfections  of 
the  model,  and  all  the  weakness  of  the  copy.’ 

[July  19/5,  1808.] — ‘Frederick  North  is  always  entertaining  to 
the  head,  but  less  gratifying  to  the  heart;  and  in  this  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  sisters,  who  are  often  quite  as  agreeable  as  himself.’ 

'Tuesday,  15/A  \Jan.  1811].  —  Found  Miss  C.  Fanshawe  at 
home;  half  her  formality,  I  believe,  depends  upon  the  family  to 
which  she  belongs.  W’e  are  half  of  us  the  creatures  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  or  rather,  the  half-marred,  half-made  creatures  of  circum- 
.  stance.’ 

Miss  Fanshawe,  best  known  to  the  general  public  as  the 
author  of  a  charming  riddle  ttn  the  letter  H,  was  on  terms  of 
,  intimacy  with  the  Berrys ;  and  one  of  her  most  successful 
attempts  in  verse  is  an  ‘  Ode,  by  Mary  Berry,’  in  imitation 
of  Gray,  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  choice  of  a  bonnet : 

‘  W^ith  undissemblcd  grief  I  tell. 

For  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 

The  simplest  bonnet  in  Pall  Mall 
Is  sold  for  1/.  8s.’ 

This  was  written  in  May,  1805.  Lady  Theresa  Lctvis  states 
that  Miss  Fanshawe  w'as  ‘  admirable  as  a  letter-writer,  a 
‘  reader  of  Shaks}>care,  and  a  designer  in  almost  every  style ;  ’ 
and  adds  an  expression  of  regret  that  too  few  of  her  |)oems 
have  been  published.  The  same  reflection  seems  to  have  almost 
sunultaneously  recurred  to  a  valued  and  accomplished  friend 
of  hers,  an  excellent  judge  of  literature  and  art,  the  Reverend 
.  Harness  ;  who  has  recently  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
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small  quarto,  entitled  ‘  Memorials  of  ^liss  Catherine  Maria  Fan- 
‘  shawe.’  In  a  short  preface  dated  June  19th,  1865,  he  says: 

‘  I  have  never  tunied  to  the  little  treasure  which  I  jHissess  in 
‘  her  Etchings  and  Manuscripts  without  an  earnest  wish  that 
‘  they  should,  in  a  collected  fonn,  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion 
‘  that  threatens  them.’  ‘  To  secure  a  more  ])ermanent  existence 
‘  for  some  at  least  of  her  productions,  is  the  object  of  the 
*  present  volume.’  The  Etchings,  nine  in  number,  arc  well 
j)hotographed  by  Messrs.  Varley ;  and  by  their  varied  humour, 
feeling,  sense  of  beauty,  and  spirited  execution,  show  that  her 
artistic  talents  have  not  been  over-estimated  by  her  friends. 
Her  verses,  also,  wdiich  are  mostly  imitative  and  in  the  familiar 
style,  bear,  one  and  all,  the  impress  of  a  highly  refined  and 
cultivated  mind.  They  are  distinguished  by  fertility  of  fancy 
and  idiomatic  flow,  but  would  be  much  improved  by  pruning 
and  condensing.  Her  affluence  of  images  is  in  excess ;  she 
overlays  her  subject  with  illustrations ;  her  linked  sweetness  is 
too  ‘  long  drawn  out.’  The  jwetical  ‘  Epistle  to  Earl  Harcourt, 

‘  on  his  wishing  her  to  spell  the  name  of  Catherine  with  a  K,’  is 
actually  continued  to  the  exhausting  length  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  lines !  The  volume  contains  a  single  specimen  of 
her  epistolary  excellence,  which  makes  us  wish  for  more.  It 
is  an  account  of  an  argument  between  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Lord  Byron  at  a  dinner-jrarty  at  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s,  which 
grew  so  animated  and  absorbing,  that  ‘  Lady  Davy  proposed 
‘  the  coffee  being  served  in  the  eating-room.’  Breaking  in  upon 
one  of  Childe  Harold’s  tirades  against  the  tyrannical  character 
of  the  British  Government,  Corinne  exclaims :  ‘  Et  vous 
‘  comptez  pour  rien  la  liberte  de  dire  tout  cela,  et  meine 
‘  devant  les  domestiques.’  Miss  F anshawe  says  of  his  mind : 

‘  It  is  a  mind  that  never  convey'S  the  idea  of  sunshine.  It  is 
‘  a  dark  night  upon  which  the  lightning  flashes.’ 

We  make  no  apology  for  this  digression,  if  it  be  one ;  for 
Mr.  Harness’s  agreeable  book  comes  most  opportunely  in  aid 
of  Lady  Theresa’s  to  illustrate  a  particular  phase  of  social  and 
literary  life. 

Miss  Berry’s  first  impression  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in 
February,  1811,  is  w’ell  worth  quoting: 

‘  A  finer  girl  of  fifteen  one  seldom  sees,  with  an  open  lively  conn 
tenance,  and  well-cut  expressive  features ;  fair,  like  all  her  family, 
but  without  having  a  fine  complexion,  or  at  present  any  colour,  for 
by  some  inconceivable  mismanagement  at  the  time  she  had  the  small¬ 
pox,  it  has  muddled  her  complexion,  destroyed  in  part  her  eyebrows, 
and  left  several  decided  marks  about  the  end  of  her  nose.  I  dare 
say  there  is  hardly  another  person  in  the  kingdom,  who  within  these 
last  fifteen  years  has  suffered  as  much  by  the  small-pox,  which  only 
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shows  the  old  story,  how  much  the  children  of  princes  are  neglected 
and  ill-treated.  Her  mouth  is  like  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  without 
having  however  much  sweetness,  and  her  eyes  are  by  no  means  as 
handsome  as  her  mother’s.  She  is  lively,  animated,  and  laughing  ; 
told  Sir  William  Drummond,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  her,  to 
go  on  with  what  he  was  saying,  for  she  liked  nothing  so  much  as 
politics;  then  got  into  a  talk  with  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  about 
being  afraid  of  the  dark  and  ghosts,  and  dismal  stories  ;  told  a  good 
one  herself,  and  then  made  me  tell  her  the  story  of  Lillo’s  “Fatal 
“Curiosity,”  which  Lady  Charlotte  mentioned,  and  which  she  had 
never  heard  of  before.  Soon  after  ten  o’clock  her  carriage  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  away  she  went,  very  cheerfully,  having  kissed  her 
mother,  shook  hands  with  Lady  Charlotte,  &c.,  and  bowed  to  us. 
And  thus  is  this  girl,  now  a  woman,  who  in  three  short  years  may 
be  called  to  reign  over  this  country,  with  all  her  senses  awake, 
eager  and  curious  about  everything  and  everybody,  sent  away  with 
her  governess,  and  during  the  hours  not  spent  with  her,  she  has 

Mrs. - -  to  form  her  mind,  manners,  and  disposition  !  .  .  .  She 

knows  no  creature,  but  the  Royal  Family  and  their  attendants ;  she 
has  never  yet  seen  a  play  or  an  opci'a  ;  and  whenever  she  is  her  own 
mistress,  what  must  bo  her  first  idea  but  to  satiate  herself  with 
pleasures,  which  every  other  girl  of  fifteen  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
at  their  just  value,  provided  they  are  not  entirely  new  to  them.’ 

The  composition  of  the  Berry  society  may  be  collected  from 
two  or  three  brief  entries  : — 

‘  Saturday,  October  2nd  [1813]. — In  the  evening  Agnes  and  I 
went  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh’s,  where  Madame  de  Stael  had  dined ;  we 
found  there  the  Davys,  Ward,  Lord  Byron,  Malthus,  Curran  the 
famous  Irish  advocate,  and  some  other  men.  Madame  de  Stael  ap¬ 
propriated  as  usual  Curran,  though  Sir  James  tried  and  succeeded 
in  making  the  conversation  more  general.  Curran’s  conversation  is 
eloquent,  but  without  taste.’ 

Speaking  of  the  same  i)arty,  Lord  Byron  says :  *  I  saw 
‘  Curran  presented  to  Madame  de  Staiil  at  Mackintosh’s ;  it 
‘  was  the  grand  confluence  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 

‘  and  they  were  both  so  ugly  that  I  could  not  help  wondering 
‘how  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  England  could  have 
‘  taken  up  respectively  such  residences.’  He  thought  Curran’s 
conversation  the  best  he  ever  heard.  Madame  de  Staiil’s  name 
is  constantly  recurring,  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  hear 
about  her : 

‘  She  is  always  entertaining,  and  I,  who  know  her  so  much  and 
80  well,  will  add  always  good-natured,  and  never  mechante.  W ard 
and  she  will  amuse  you.  She  thinks  him  handsome,  &ndd'unjoli 
tourneur.  I  tell  her  she  has  undertaken  two  miracles,  to  make  him 
po/i  enters  les  femmes,  et  pieux  enters  Dieu.  And  there  is  no  saying, 
if  they  go  on,  what  her  success  may  be.  En  attendant,  they  make 
very  good  company  for  other  people.’ 
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'Tuesday,!  th  \_Oct.,  1813]. — Dined  at  Lord  Stafford’s  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  her  daughter,  and  her  son.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mackintosh, 
&c.  In  the  evening  more  guests,  making  a  very  agreeable  soir4e.  At 
dinner  the  conversation  rather  flagged.  Madame  de  Stael  was  not 
excited  enough  ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  she  only  wanted  that  to  be 
as  brilliant  as  usual,  though  she  had  to-day  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Comte  Louis  de  Narbonne.  One  must  acknowledge 
that  one  could  not  lose  an  old  lover  more  gaily,  as  it  was  said  of 
Charles  the  Yllth  of  his  kingdom.’ 

In  August  1810,  Miss  Berry  published  an  edition  of  Madame 
du  Deftand’s  Letters  (bequeathed  to  Waljjole),  Avith  the  Preface 
and  Life  mentioned  in  her  journal  for  the  preceding  April : — 

‘  Wednesday,  11 /A — Saw  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  in  the  morning; 
went  over  again  my  Preface  and  Life ;  adopted  almost  all  his  cor¬ 
rections;  expressed  with  much  warmth  and  sincerity  my  thanks  to 
him.  I  believe  he  was  pleased,  but  I  have  not  known  him  long 
enough  for  him  to  know  me.’ 

She  received  200/.  for  this  publication,  which  elicited  much 
applause  from  her  friends,  and  was  favourably  reviewed  by 
Professor  Playfair  in  this  Review.  The  best  of  the  numerous 
epistolary  criticisms  which  she  received  is  contained  in  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  historian  of  Leo  X. 

Her  ‘  Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell  ’  Avas  published  in  August 
1819,  having  been  first  read  over  to  Mackintosh  and  other 
friends.  It  was  a  congenial  subject  and  well  treated,  but  it  is 
made  up  of  letters  connected  by  remarks  or  notes,  a  kind  of 
biography  Avhich,  although  the  most  trustworthy,  seldom  reads 
floAA  ingly.  Joanna  Baillie  Avrites  : — 

‘  I  have,  indeed,  read  it  with  great  interest ;  and  the  picture  you 
draw  of  that  noble  and  excellent  woman,  with  your  own  just  and 
impressive  remarks  on  her  character,  and  the  nature  of  her  piety, 
which  had  so  much  effect  in  forming  that  character,  will  make  her 
life  a  pleasing  and  edifying  example  to  the  young  women  of  the  day, 
who  consider  religion  as  too  exclusively  connected  with  mystery, 
and  Avhat  we  call  Methodism.  .  .  .’ 

The  first  part  of  her  most  ambitious  publication,  the  one  by 
which  her  literary  pretensions  must  ])rincipally  be  judged, 
ap|)eared  in  1810  ;  the  second  part  in  1831.  It  figures  in  the 
collected  edition  of  her  writings  under  the  title  of  ‘  England 
‘  and  F ranee  ;  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Social  Condition  of 

*  both  Countries.  From  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second 

*  to  the  Present  Time.’  The  comparative  view  is  brought  down 
to  the  completion  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July  1830.  This 
again  was  a  subject  Avhich  many  thought  made  for  her,  yet  it 
was  clearly  above  her  grasp.  The  facts  are  laboriously  col¬ 
lected  and  judiciously  arranged ;  the  language  is  good ; 
tone  is  excellent ;  and  the  result  is  a  most  agreeable  and  in- 
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gtructive  book.  But  there  is  no  depth  or  breadth  of  view ;  no 
philosophic  generalisation  ;  and,  so  far  as  thought  and  specula¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  it  is  essentially  a  superficial  book,  dealing 
only  with  the  surface  of  events,  and  accepting  the  easiest, 
not  always  the  true,  solution  of  the  causes.  Thus  she  attributes 
the  altered  habits  of  the  highest  class  in  England,  in  laying 
aside  state  for  ease  and  comfort,  to  the  diminution  of  their 
incomes  and  the  increase  of  the  public  burthens  during  the 
revolutionary  war : — 

‘  Few  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  could  afford  to  occupy  their 
residences  in  the  country,  accompanied  by  all  the  expenses,  and  all 
the  largesses  which  were  expected  to  surround  them.  The  public 
places  of  summer  resort  were  filled  with  persons  who  left  palaces 
in  their  counties,  to  occupy  crowded  and  inconvenient  lodgings  at 
Tunbridge  or  at  Brighton,  not  from  preference,  but  from  poverty  ; 
many  of  their  inmates  generously  preferring  a  suppression  of  the 
enjoyments  of  their  own  country  houses,  to  that  of  the  charities  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  distributing  there.  Others  gave  up  their 
annual  visit  to  London,  and  let,  or  endeavoured  to  part  with,  their 
houses  in  town  ;  but  the  purchasers  were  so  few,  that  the  only 
chance  of  lessening  the  charge  of  a  house,  not  inhabited  by  its 
owner,  was  letting  it  furnished  ;  and  from  this  time  only,  dates  the 
now  universal  custom,  even  among  opulent  individuals,  of  letting 
their  unoccupied  houses  in  London.  To  this  period  likewise, 
namely,  to  that  of  the  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  great  families  of  England  getting  rid  of  a  crowd  of  useless 
retainers,  unnecessary  carriages,  unemployed  sets  of  horses,  and  all 
those  appendages  of  riches,  which,  without  contributing  to  the  com¬ 
forts  or  luxuries  of  their  owners,  were  formerly  considered  as  part 
of  the  state  of  an  English  nobleman.  Such  things  still  exist  among 
the  great  of  other  countries,  but  in  England  they  are  extinct.’ 

The  assessed  taxes  may  have  caused  some  reduction  of 
establishment,  especially  amongst  the  middle  class.  But  the 
change  in  question  has  been  in  constant  progress  since  the 
Last  of  the  Barons,  who  (Hume  states)  feastetl  daily  thirty 
thousand  retainers  in  his  halls.  The  taste  for  refined  simplicity 
and  comfort,  as  contradistinguished  from  useless  expenditure 
and  display,  is  the  fruit  of  civilisation,  the  unerring  sign  of 
progress,  material  and  intellectual.  The  proudest  English 
nobleman  may  now  be  seen  going  to  a  dinner-party  in  a 
brougham  or  leaving  a  railway  station  in  a  fly,  thereby  in¬ 
dicating  neither  his  |x>verty  nor  his  economy,  but  his  good 
sense.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  the  means  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  were  straitened  by  the  war,  which  practically  en¬ 
sue^  them  a  monopoly  of  the  market  for  their  produce, 
whilst  augmenting  the  demand.  Enormous  commercial  for¬ 
tunes  simultaneously  grew  up ;  and  we  will  undertake  to  say 
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that  there  was  seld'.iin  a  lordly  mansion  to  be  let  or  sold,  in 
town  or  countrVi  without  a  merchant  prince  or  cottan  lord,  a 
Baring,  a  Peel,  or  an  Arkw'right,  to  bid  for  it.  Surely  Miss 
Berry  might  have  remember^  that  it  was  the  termination  of 
the  war  that  made  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  the  fund- 
holders  and  landholders,  cry  out : 


*  Where  are  those  martyr’d  saints,  the  three  per  cents. 
And  where,  oh,  where  the  devil,  are  the  rents?’ 


The  summer  resort  to  watering  places  is  no  more  a  sign  of 
reduced  incomes  than  the  practice  (of  compai'atively  recent 
origin)  for  men  of  business  to  have  private  residences  at  the 
AVest  End  or  in  the  country.  Tunbridge  had  been  in  vogue 
time  immemorial ;  and  there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in 
the  notion  that  persons  ‘  left  palaces  in  their  counties  ’  for  in¬ 
convenient  lodgings  at  Brighton  from  economy,  considering 
that  the  Prince,  who  brought  it  into  fashion,  was  just  then 
making  it  the  most  expensive  place  in  England. 

In  tbe  next  paragraph,  she  attributes  to  the  same  cause  a 
social  phenomenon,  of  which  traces  are  visible  in  our  social 
annals  at  a  long  antecedent  period,  whenever  in  fact  a  nouveau 
riche  figures  in  them.  The  hereditary  aristocrats,  she  says,  not 
being  able  to  entertain  at  their  own  expense,  entertained  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy  upstarts : 

‘Hence  arose  fetes  and  entertainments,  where  the  masters  of  the 
house  were  strangers  to  three-fourths  of  the  company,  who  were  all 
invited  by  some  fashionable  friend,  willing  thus  to  give  a  ball  to  her 
oxen  acquaintance  at  the  expense  of  her  complaisant  protegee. 
Strange  mistakes  sometimes  took  place  at  these  meetings,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  guests  of  the  person  of  their  host,  and  demands  for 
refreshments  made  in  a  tone  of  authority  to  him  who  paid  for  them, 
mistaken  and  addressed  as  the  individual  hired  to  administer  them.’ 


The  Nabobs  of  Clive’s  day  were  ridiculed  for  giving  en¬ 
tertainments  in  this  manner.  The  mistake  of  the  host  for  the 
butler  is  introduced  in  an  old  farce  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
the  husband  of  a  fashionable  lady  whose  acquaintance  are  not 
aware  of  his  existence ;  and  there  is  extant  a  satirical  |)oera  of 
1782,  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  is  introduced  inviting 
the  company  for  the  wealthy  occupant  of  a  fine  house  in 
Piccadilly. 

The  oddest  delusion  of  all,  however,  to  be  entertained  by 
an  enlightened  admirer  of  Malthus,  is  the  theory  that,  whilst 
the  landed  proprietors  w'ere  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the 
})ublic  burthens,  the  whole  body  of  retail  dealers  resolved 
to  throw  them  off,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing.  ‘  They  so  in- 
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‘  creased  the  price  of  every  article  of  their  commerce  as  at  once 
‘  to  secure  to  themselves  the  same  indulgences  and  the  same 
‘  profits ;  thus  eluding  all  contribution  to  the  public  neces- 
‘  sities  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.’  This  ‘  manmuvre,’ 
she  adds,  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  government, 
but  its  consequences  were  fatal  and  are  felt  to  this  hour.  ‘  It 
‘  is  to  these  times  that  must  be  referred  the  great  demoralisa- 
‘  tion,  on  the  score  of  fair  dealing  Avith  their  employers,  which 
‘  has  taken  place  in  this  whole  oi^cr  of  people.’ 

We  quote  from  the  second  and  corrected  edition  of  1844  ;  so 
that  this  startling  paradox  must  have  escaped  attention,  although 
the  general  commendation  called  forth  by  her  book  was  quali¬ 
fied  by  a  little  friendly  criticism.  Joanna  Baillie,  after  saying 
that  she  should  have  liked  it  better  had  it  contained  less  court 
anecdote  and  more  of  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  proceeds : — 

‘  There  is  another  thing  which  I  could  have  wished  otherwise,  but 
perhaps  the  general  run  of  readers  may  not  feel  it :  the  account 
given  of  Voltaire’s  mistress,  Madame  de  Chatelet,  rather  offends  as 
to  that  delicacy  which  is  expected  in  the  writings  of  a  woman.  The 
mention  too  of  Lady  W.  Montague’s  poem  on  Lady  Murray’s  dis¬ 
agreeable  adventure,  though  very  justly  reprobated  by  you,  falls  a 
little  under  the  same  condemnation  ;  and  these  I  notice  because  they 
have  been  felt  by  others  whose  judgment  and  feelings  I  respect, 
though,  as  I  said  before,  the  generality  of  readers  may  not  see  them 
in  the  same  light.  I  also  mention  them  because  I  know  you  expect 
my  sincere  opinion,  and  the  work  itself  has  sufficient  merit  to  afford 
such  exceptions  to  its  praise.’ 

Professor  Smythe  backs  the  objection.  But  she  stoutly 
maintains  her  ground  : — 

‘  On  the  charge  of  “  offending  the  delicacy  which  is  expected  in 
“  the  writings  of  a  woman,”  the  two  instances  marked  by  you  have 
been  passed  over  by  others,  who  have  observed  on  a  note  of  which 
you  take  no  notice.  I  have  oidy  to  say  that,  if  women  treat  of 
human  nature  and  human  life  in  history  and  not  in  fiction  (which 
perhaps  they  had  better  not  do),  human  nature  and  human  life  are 
often  indelicate ;  and  if  such  passages  in  them  are  treated  always 
with  the  gravity  and  the  reprobation  they  deserve,  it  is  all  a  sen¬ 
sible  woman  can  do,  and  (not  writing  for  children)  all  she  can  think 
necessary.’ 

Lord  Orford’s  Letters  to  the  sisters  were  first  published 
in  Bentley’s  Chronological  edition,  with  an  advertisement  by 
Miss  Berry,  in  which  she  endeavours  to  reply  to  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  article  on  Walpole  in  this  lieview  (Oct.  1833),  re¬ 
printed  amongst  his  Essays.  She  apologises  for  so  doing  on  the 
ground  of  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  the 
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age.  ‘  A  convictiim  that  these  reasons  led  to  his  having  drawn 

*  up,  from  the  supposed  evidence  of  Walpole’s  works  alone,  a 
‘  character  of  the  author,  so  entirely  and  oftensively  unlike  the 

*  original,  has  forced  the  |>en  into  the  feeble  and  failing  hand 
‘  of  the  wTiter  of  these  pages,  has  imj)osed  the  pious  duty  of 
‘  attempting  to  rescue,  by  incontrovertible  facts  acquired  in 
‘  long  intimacy,  the  memory  of  an  old  and  beloved  friend,  from 
‘  the  giant  grasp  of  an  author  and  a  critic,  from  whose  judgment, 
‘  when  deliberately  fonuetl,  few  can  hojKj  to  appeal  with  success.’ 

The  undertaking  was  beyond  her  strength,  indeed  beyond 
-•.any  one’s  strength ;  for  the  evidence  of  AValj)ole’s  weaknesses 
and  littlenesses  is  as  irrefragable  as  that  of  the  rare  combination 
of  qualities  and  acquirements  which  constitute  his  charm. 
The  utmost  she  can  be  thought  to  have  effected  is  U)  have 
shaken  the  general  conviction  that  he  was  unamiable  and  with¬ 
out  heart ;  and  even  this  is  done  much  as  the  fmr  owner  of  a 
canine  favourite  denies  his  snappishness  on  the  plea  that,  ‘  he 
‘  never  bites  me.’  This  was  the  last  of  her  publications.  A 
farce,  called  ‘  The  Two  Alartins,’  set  down  in  a  manuscript  list 
of  her  works,  was  prudently  suppressed. 

Lady  Theresa  Lewis  says ;  ‘  It  is  as  an  authoress  that  she 
‘  (Miss  Berry)  must  be  judged  by  the  public.’  M’^e  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  doctrine,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
subscribe  to  it ;  unless  the  composition  of  her  Journal  is  to 
count  for  authorship.  8he  was  certainly  better  than  her  books, 
and  she  strikes  us  as  offering  another  instance,  amongst  many, 
of  persons  eminently  gifted  with  social  jiowers  and  attractions 
whose  reputation  is  not  sustained  by  their  set  efforts  with  the 
pen.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  her  case,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  editor,  who  knew  her  well,  she  |x>sscssed  the  sterling 
qualities  which  conduce  to  literary  success,  namely,  a  strong 
understanding  and  an  energetic  mind,  and  did  not  jmssess  those 
which  shine  most  in  conversation.  ‘  What  was  wanting  in  Miss 
‘  Berry’s  mind  were  the  lighter  graces  and  gifts  which  spring 
‘  from  a  lively  imagination — that  playfulness  of  thought  which, 

‘  by  the  humorous  combination  of  fanciful  imagery,  enlivens 
‘  dullness  itself,  and  converts  into  subjects  of  mirth  the  most 
‘  ordinary  oceurrences  or  even  the  trifling  annoyances  of  life.’ 

It  must  have  been,  then,  as  already  intimated,  by  the  happy 
union  of  moral  with  mental  qualities,  by  heart  as  well  as  by  head, 
by  warm  sympathies  acting  in  concert  with  a  strong  and  compre¬ 
hensive  intellect,  that  she  won  and  kept  her  enviable  place  in  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  proud  array  of  friends.  There  is  no 
enjoyment  for  superior  minds  like  being  understocKl  and  appre¬ 
ciated;  and  the  attraction  is  ineffably  enhanced  when  this  coveted 
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community  of  thought  and  feeling  is  avowedly  reserved  for 
genius  and  worth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  long  life,  Miss 
Berry  kept  looking  up  instead  of  looking  down.  ‘  I  have 
‘  ever,’  she  writes,  ‘  sought  in  friendship  persons  I  considered 
‘  my  superiors  in  mental  endowments.  If  I  afterwards  found 
‘  an  inferiority  in  some  pt)ints,  I  looked  for  and  recognised  a 
‘  superiority  in  others.  My  very  seeking  their  friendslup  at 
‘  all  necessarily  supjK)sed  these  circumstances,  this  balanced 
‘  equality ;  but  certainly  the  more  superior  I  found  them  in 
‘judgment,  in  feelings,  in  opinions, in  taste,  the  more  I  sought 
‘  and  cultivated  them ;  the  more  I  took  and  the  less  I  gave, 

‘  the  more  I  should  have  considered  the  balance  in  my  favour.’ 
Care  in  the  formation  of  attachments  is  the  best  pledge  of  their 
durability.  She  never  threw  off  or  forgot  a  friend.  ‘  I  shall 
‘  put  the  mark  in  the  book,’  she  w^ould  say  on  taking  leave, 

‘  and  it  will  not  be  removed  till  you  come  back  to  open  the 
‘  page  afresh.’ 

Lord  Dover  compared  the  sisters  to  the  smooth  and  rough 
sides  of  a  piece  of  tapestry ;  a  comparison  more  jwinted  than 
true.  They  were  essentially  unlike ;  and  although  content 
to  drop  into  the  background  from  unfeigned  deference  to 
the  stronger  understanding  and  more  marked  character  of 
her  sister,  Agnes  contributed  her  full  share  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  attraction  of  their  salon.  Her  manner,  especially 
to  new  acquaintances,  was  kindlier  and  more  inviting,  and  her 
flow  of  talk  had  more  s|K)ntaneity  than  Mary’s,  whose  tone 
bordered  on  hardness.  The  younger  also  possessed  a  talent, 
and  was  endowed  w’ith  a  taste,  both  denied  to  the  elder.  She 
drew  well,  understood  the  principles  as  well  as  the  technicalities 
of  art,  and  had  a  fine  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  buildings ; 
whilst  Mary,  Lady  Theresa  states,  ‘  could  see  no  beauty  in  a 
‘  towTi  in  which  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  regularity  were  not 
‘  the  prevailing  features,  or  that  could  not  boast  the  still  higher 
‘  merits  of  well-built  houses,  and  well-j)aved  spacious  streets 
‘  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other.’  In  a  purely  artistic 
point  of  view,  she  would  have  preferred  Berlin  to  Dresden, 
Turin  to  Florence,  and,  of  course,  new  to  old  Paris.  Some  of 
their  common  friends  go  the  length  of  insisting  that  Agnes  was 
the  best  writer  of  the  two ;  and  the  specimens  that  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  })articularly  her  account  of  the 
‘  Three  Days’  of  1830  at  St.  Germanis,  are  distinguished  by 
perspicuity,  idiomatic  ease,  and  occasional  flashes  of  fancy ;  as 
when  she  describes  the  National  Guard  as  having  ‘  risen  to 
‘  light  and  to  command  from  the  moment  that  the  disturbances 
‘  broke  out.’  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  secondary 
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])lace  she  so  happily  filled  through  life  was  her  appropriate 
place ;  and  the  attempt  to  reverse  or  alter  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sisters  recalls  what  we  think  the  equal  paradoxical  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  ‘  Bobus  ’  Smith  the  equal  or  superior  of  Sydney 
by  a  comparison  of  their  hon  mots. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  so  constantly  with  the  Berrys, 
that  her  image  has  become  associated  Avitb  theirs  as  one  of  a 
trio.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  North,  the  Mi- 
nister,  and  resembled  him  as  well  in  plainness  of  person  as  in 
kindliness  of  tlisiMisition,  gocnl  humour,  and  vivacity.  She 
Avas  one  of  the  latlies-in-waiting  on  Queen  Caroline,  and  was 
placed  in  a  Aery  critical  position  at  the  famous  trial,  from 
which  she  extricated  herself  Avith  credit  by  the  clearness  and 
frankness  (*f  her  statements.  Her  journal  of  the  leading  occur¬ 
rences  connected  Avith  Her  Majesty’s  arrival  in  England  in 
dune  1820,  in  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Berry,  are  printed 
amongst  the  Correspondence.  Her  reminiscences  of  her  father, 
forming  an  interesting  contribution  to  political  biography,  are 
containerl  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham,  ))rinted  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  fii’st  volume  of  his  ‘  Historical  Sketches.’ 

It  Avas  Avell  remarked  by  BosAvell  that  friendship,  ‘the  wine 
‘  of  life,’  should,  like  a  Avell  stocked  cellar,  be  continually 
rencAved,  to  make  up  for  tbe  Avaste  and  consumption  of  time. 
The  untiring  zeal  and  s])irit  AA'ith  Avhich  the  Berrys  acted  on 
this  doctrine  are  gracefully'  indicated  by  Mr.  Monckton  ^lilnes 
(Lord  Houghton)  in  his  poetical  tribute  t(t  their  memory : — 

‘  As  generations  onward  came. 

They  loved  from  all  to  Avin 
Revival  of  the  sacred  flame 

That  glowed  their  hearts  within. 

While  others  in  Time’s  greedy  mesh 
The  faded  garlands  flung. 

Their  hearts  Avent  out  and  gathered  fresh 
Affections  from  the  young.’ 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  their  A'ery  advanced  age,  they 
drooped  and  flagged  a  little  in  social  intercourse  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  lives ;  and  those  Avho  only 
kneAv  them  in  their  decline,  may  be  excusetl  for  questioning 
the  tradition  of  their  supremacy.  Their  amiable  leaning  to  old 
friends  deducted  someAvhat  from  the  liveliness  of  tbeir  circle ; 
prosy  ])eople  and  bores  Averc  no  longer  excluded  Avith  the  same 
Avatchful  sagacity ;  and  they  latterly  encouraged  AA'hat  Swift 
calls  a  ‘  little  language,’  an  interchange  of  pleasantries  and 
catchwords  hardly  intelligible  to  the  unitiated.  But  if  the  orb 
grcAv  dim  as  it  was  setting,  aac  must  not  forget  the  brilliant 
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constellation  it  had  attracted,  nor  the  steady  lustre  it  had 
shed.  To  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  them,  we  must  hear 
those  who  knew  them  in  their  prime ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  so  many  acute  and  Independent  observers  could 
have  been  simultaneously  mistaken  ; — 

‘  Sometimes  think  of  me,’  writes  Canova,  ‘  whilst  I  retain 
‘  the  most  lively  recollection  of  your  charming  manners  and 
‘  the  amiable  qualities  which  adorn  your  noble  heart,  and  con- 
‘  sole  whoever  ap])roaches  you,  and  whom  I  envy  so  much.’ 
AVe  have  already  mentioned  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Madame 
de  Staiil.  Professor  Playfair  writes  from  Na})les  in  1817  : — 

‘  Lord  Minto  added  that,  but  for  your  house  and  the  society 
‘  you  collecte<l,  Genoa  would  have  been  insupportable.  1 
‘  have  often  admired,  as  indeed  all  the  world  does,  that  poAver 
‘  which,  by  the  above  account,  has  this  wdnter  been  exerted  in 
‘  making  something  out  of  nothing — society  out  of  solitude.’ 

At  a  much  later  period  (1842),  and  in  one  of  his  most 
desponding  moods.  Lord  .leffrey  begins  a  letter  from  Tor¬ 
quay  : 

‘I  have  just  been  reading  over  your  admirable  letter  for  a  third 
time,  and,  after  nourishing  the  meditations  to  wliich  it  led  by 
gazing  for  half-an-hour  on  tlie  long  waves  which  come  glittering  in 
the  moonlight  to  the  beach  below  my  windows,  and  listening  to  the 
soft  and  solemn  roar  they  send  up  to  the  silent  stars,  I  find  that  I 
cannot  lay  myself  down  with  a  quiet  conscience  till  I  have  thanked 
you  for  the  pleasure  it  has  given,  and  the  good  it  has  done  me. 
Never  was  wisdom  so  gentle,  or  magnanimity  so  simple  and  modest. 
I  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  them,  and  feel  already  that  (though  with¬ 
out  much  hope  of  being  able  to  copy  them)  I  cannot  but  profit  by 
being  alloAvcd  to  look  on  them  so  nearly.  And  yet  you  are  one  of 
“the  world’s  veterans,”  of  whose  closing  scene  your  friend  Pope  has 
made  so  frightful  a  picture,  and  one,  too,  who  has  had  more  spoiling, 
more  temptation  from  circumstances,  and  more  apology  from  natural 
endowments,  for  w’orldly  pride  and  vanity,  and  all  their  hardening 
influences,  than  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  those  who  have 
become  their  victims.’ 

There  are  several  tributes  in  his  peculiar  manner  from 
Sydney  Smith.  The  following  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time : 

‘  Combe-Florey,  August  28,  1844. 

‘  The  general  notion  here  is  that  the  two  Miss  Berrys,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Lady  Charlotte,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  Richmond. 
I  am  told  that  the  Hand-in-Hand  and  the  Phojtiix  fire-engines 
played  upon  them  for  a  considerable  time  without  the  smallest 
effect ;  that  they  Avere  so  brilliant,  and  emitted  so  many  sparks,  and 
showed  themselves  to  be  composed  of  materials  so  combustible,  that 
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it  was  impossible  to  save  tlicm  ;  that  the  cider  Miss  Berry  (Elder 
Berry)  was  heard  in  her  last  sufferings,  inviting  a  party  to  dinner 
after  the  fire.  Lady  Charlotte,  with  her  glass,  eyed  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  the  fire  people  who  w’ere  playing  upon  her ;  and  Agnes 
screamed  out  to  a  policeman  to  write  to  the  housekeeper  in  Curzon 
Street  to  inform  her  that  they  were  all  burnt  alive.’ 

The  late  Countess  of  Morley,  another  very  remarkable 
woman  who  eonhl  hold  her  own  in  playful  controversy  with 
Peter  Plymley,  rises  to  a  higher  and  graver  strain  : — 

‘Dearest  Miss  Berry, — You  have  no  business  to  say  ill-natured 
things  of  old  age.  It  is  an  evil  or  a  good  (like  most  things)  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  take  it;  but  it  is  scarcely  an  evil  to  you;  and,  as  I  always 
take  you  for  my  model  in  that  matter,  it  shall  not  be  an  evil  to  me, 
if,  please  God,  1  live  two  or  three  years  longer,  and  have  no  linger¬ 
ing  painful  disease  to  prevent  my  enjoying  and  making  the  best  of 
it.  You  are  surrounded,  almost  as  you  were  in  your  youth,  by  those 
who  admire  and  love  you  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls.  You  have 
a  large  volume  of  past  events  in  your  memory  to  interest  you  at  all 
times  ;  you  have  still  a  cheerful  enjoying  spirit,  and  above  all  that 
blessed  hope  that,  as  the  world  and  its  pleasures  draw  to  a  close,  a 
far,  far  higher  state  of  enjoyment  awaits  you.  ’Tis  for  “  crabbed 
age  ”  to  grumble — standing  alone  like  a  blasted  yew  in  a  churchyard, 
with  nothing  around  but  the  graves  of  contemporaries — without  the 
sweet  compensation  of  those  gentle,  kindly,  warm  feelings  and  affec¬ 
tions,  which  attach  all  who  come  within  their  influence,  old  and 
young,  and  make  life,  if  it  were  to  last  as  long  as  did  that  of  Me¬ 
thuselah,  cheerful  and  happy.  Now  is  not  that  the  truth  ?  I  begin 
to  have  a  craving  to  drive  up  to  your  door,  and  to  have  a  merry 
evening  at  dear  No.  8. . . .  God  bless  you,  &c.  &c.’ 

Our  specimens  of  the  Correspondence  included  in  these 
volumes  would  be  incomplete  without  an  extract  from  the  let¬ 
ters  of  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  agreeable  of  ^liss  Berry’s 
last  generation  of  friends.  Lady  Dufferin  (now  Countess  of 
Gifford)  is  describing  her  adventures  in  search  of  justice ; — 

‘  Your  kind  little  note  followed  me  hither,  dear  Miss  Berry,  which 
must  account  for  my  not  having  answered  it  sooner.  As  you 
guessed,  1  was  obliged  to  follow  my  “  things  ”  (as  the  maids  always 
call  their  raiment)  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  law !  I  think  the  “Old 
Bailey”  is  a  charming  place.  We  were  introduced  to  a  live  Lord 
Mayor,  and  I  sat  between  two  Sheriffs.  The  Common  Sergeant 
talked  to  me  familiarly,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Governor  of 
Newgate  did  not  call  me  “  Nelly.”  As  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carver  (the 
Ordinary),  if  the  inherent  vanity  of  my  sex  does  not  mislead  me,  I 
think  I  have  made  a  deep  impression  here.  Altogether,  my  Old 
Bailey  recollections  arc  of  the  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  nature. 
It  is  true,  I  have  only  got  back  three  pairs  and  a  half  of  stockings, 
one  gown,  and  two  shawls ;  but  that  is  but  a  trifling  consideration 
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in  studying  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  country.  We  were 
treated  witli  the  greatest  respect,  and  ham  sandwiches ;  and  two 
magistrates  handed  us  down  to  the  carriage.  For  my  part,  I  could 
not  think  we  were  in  the  criminal  court,  as  the  law  was  so  uncom¬ 
monly  civil.' 

That  pleasing  legal  fiction  by  which  stolen  ])roperty  is  vested 
in  the  Crown,  seems  to  have  come  njxm  this  accomplished  pro¬ 
secutrix  hy  surprise : 

‘I  find  that  the  idea  of  personal  property  is  a  fascinating  illusion, 
for  our  goods  belong,  in  fact,  to  our  country  and  not  to  us ;  and  that 
the  petticoats  and  stockings  which  I  have  fondly  imagined  mine  are 
really  the  petticoats  of  Groat  llritain  and  Ireland.  I  am  now  and 
then  indulged  with  a  distant  glimpse  of  my  most  necessary  garments 
in  the  hands  of  different  policemen  ;  but,  “  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
“  ceedings,”  may  do  no  more  than  wistfully  recognise  them.  Even  on 
such  occasions,  the  words  of  justice  are  :  “  Policeman  li  2o,  produce 
“your  gowns.”  “  I^etter  A  36,  identify  your  lace.”  “  Letter  C,  tie 
“  up  yoMr  stockings.”  All  this  is  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  one 
cannot  have  everything  in  this  life  !  Wo  have  obtained  justice,  and 
can  easily  wait  for  a  change  of  linen.  Hopes  are  held  out  to  us 
that  at  some  vague  perioil  in  the  lapse  of  time  we  may  be  allowed  a 
wear  out  of  our  raiment — at  least,  so  much  of  it  as  may  have  resisted 
the  wear  and  tear  of  justice  ;  and  my  poor  mother  looks  confidently 
foTTvard  to  being  restored  to  the  bosom  of  her  silver  tea-pot.  But  I 
don’t  know  !  I  begin  to  look  upon  all  property  with  a  philosophic 
eye,  as  unstable  in  its  nature,  and  liable  to  all  sorts  of  pawnbrokers ; 
moreover,  the  police  and  I  have  so  long  had  my  clothes  in  common, 
that  I  shall  never  feel  at  home  in  them  again.  To  a  virtuous  mind, 
the  idea  that  “Inspector  Dowsett”  examined  into  all  one’s  hooks  and 
eyes,  tapes  and  buttons,  &c.  &c.,  is  inexpressibly  painful.  But  I 
cannot  pursue  that  view  of  the  subject.  Let  me  hope,  dear  Miss 
Berry,  that  you  feel  for  us  as  we  really  deserve,  and  that  you  w’ish 
me  well  “  thro’  my  clothes  ”  on  Monday  next !  ’ 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  died  in  1849;  Agnes  Berry  in 
January  1852 ;  when  Mary  writes,  ‘  I  hope  1  am  tolerably 
‘  prepared  to  follow  dear  Agnes  at  as  short  a  distance  as  I  ever 
‘  thought  I  should,  and  of  which  we  have  so  often  talked  with 
‘  mutual  satisfaction.’  The  extent  to  which  her  sister  was 
lamented  by  their  common  accpiaintances  was  unexpected  and 
proportionally  delighted  her.  Pressing  on  one  of  them  a  cameo 
bracelet  of  herself  that  ^Vgnes  had  always  worn,  and  crying 
bitterly,  she  said ;  ‘  I  give  it  to  you ;  you  always  prized  poor 
‘  Ag  as  she  deserved  to  he  prized :  others  have  waited  till 
‘  they  missed  her.’ 

From  the  hour  of  their  separation  hy  death,  the  scene  grew 
darker  and  darker  for  the  survivor.  She  with  difficulty 
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roused  herself  (June,  1852)  to  be  privately  presented  to  the 
Queen,  ‘  who,  by  my  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  desired 
‘  to  make  my  acquaintance.’  This  is  the  last  event  recorded 
,  by  her  pen.  On  the  20th  of  Xovembcr  following,  at  midnight, 
without  a  struggle,  scarcely  a  sigh,  she  breathed  her  last,  in 
her  ninetieth  year. 

This  story  of  a  life — for  such  it  is,  rather  than  what  might 
be  inferred  from  the  title-page — is  closed  with  taste  and  feeling 
by  the  Editor: — 

‘  With  the  lives  of  the  sisters  closed  a  society  which  will  be  ever 
remembered  by  all  who  frequented  those  pleasant  little  gatherings 
in  Curzon  Street.  Sometimes  a  note,  sometimes  a  word,  and  more 
often  the  lamp  being  lighted  over  the  door,  was  taken  as  notice  to 
attend,  and,  on  entering,  it  might  be  to  find  only  a  few  habitues,  or 
a  larger  and  more  brilliant  assembly.  All  that  was  uncertain ;  but 
it  was  certain  to  find  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  two  genial,  lively, 
well-dressed,  distinguished-looking  hostesses — the  comfortable  tea- 
table,  over  which  their  friend  Miss  Anne  Turner  presided  for  years, 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the  third  partner  in  the  firm,  clever 
and  agreeable  to  the  last.  There  was  an  absence  of  formality— a 
kindly  mingling  together  of  persons  of  various  habits,  pursuits,  and 
positions  in  life,  that  tended  to  bring  different  portions  of  society 
together,  as  much  as  in  other  coteries  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  apart ;  and  when  death  had  closed  this  little  chapter  in  our 
social  life,  no  one  attempted,  or,  indeed,  could  have  carried  it  on 
with  equal  success :  their  age,  their  experience  in  society,  Miss 
Berry’s  acknowledged  talent,  their  home-staying  life,  their  absence 
of  domestic  duties  and  of  family  ties,  all  contributed  to  give  them 
the  power  and  the  means  which  otliers  have  not,  to  do  that  which 
few  would  have  done  so  well,  under  equally  favourable  circum¬ 
stances. 

‘  It  has  long  been  over,  and  death  has  set  its  seal  on  many  who 
composed  that  society.  A  time  must  come  to  all,  when  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  cede  their  place  to 
the  memory  of  the  past.  We  cannot  renew  what  is  gone. 

‘  Happy  are  those  who  can  look  back  to  social  pleasures,  to  useful 
toil,  and  to  domestic  happiness,  and  gratefully  recall  the  time  “  when 
“  such  things  were  ”  !  ’ 


We  will  not  risk  spoiling  or  weakening  this  most  appropriate 
finale  by  amplification — by  more  last  words.  All  we  wish  to 
add  is  that,  thanks  to  the  labour  of  love  with  which  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  that  society  has  been  cherished  and  illus¬ 
trated,  her  beneficial  Influence,  her  |)ow'er  of  animating  and 
improving  by  precept  and  example,  will  not  ])erish  with  her. 
They  are  preserved,  for  all  who  are  capable  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  her,  by  this  book. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Our  Convicts.  By  Mary  Carpenter.  2  vols. 

London :  1864. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Jane  Cameron — Female  ConvicU  By  a  PRISON 

Matron.  2  vols.  Londt)n :  1864. 

\  FTER  all  that  has  been  published,  in  many  forms,  within  a 
few  years,  we  have  never  till  now  had  the  means  placed 
before  us  of  forming  any  true  and  complete  conception  of  the 
diistinctive  life  and  character  of  the  criminal  class  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  Miss  Carpenter  has  at  last  supplied  us  with  the  material 
needed  to  qualify  us  so  to  undemtand  the  conditions  of  a  life 
altogether  unlike  our  own,  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  what 
sort  of  minds  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  attempts  to  guard 
society  from  the  evils  of  lawlessness.  The  main  object  of  Miss 
Carpenter’s  book  is  to  establish  the  principles  on  which  our 
treatment  of  criminals  should  proceed  ;  but  while,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  she  succeeds  in  this,  she  has  perhaps  rendered  a  yet 
greater  service  in  disclosing  to  us  the  entire  natural  history  of 
the  lawless  classes.  She  supplies  us  with  the  material  essentially 
necessary  as  the  basis  of  action  on  any  theory  of  judgment  and 
punishment  of  social  offenders.  Some  of  us  may  assume  the 
refonnation  of  criminals  for  their  own  sakes  to  be  the  first 
object ;  some  may  propose  above  everything  else  to  render  it 
impossible  for  criminals  to  repeat  their  offence;  some  would 
deter  by  the  ])ain  of  ])unishment  those  who  are  corrupt  and 
lawless  from  violating  the  order  of  society ;  some  insist  on  the 
security  of  society  as  the  object  to  be  pursued,  at  any  cost  to 
criminals,  whose  welfare  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration ; 
while  others  hold  that  all  these  aims  may  be  best  accomplished 
by  arresting  crime  at  its  source,  and  treating  the  ill-conditioned 
classes  in  their  childhood,  and  thus  preventing  the  growth  and 
propagation  of  crime.  But  the  first  requisite  to  action  under 
any  of  these  views  is  to  undei'stand  the  peculiar  character  of 
criminal  life,  in  its  origin  and  progress.  This  requisite  we 
believe  Miss  Carj>enter  to  have  supplied  by  the  compilation  of 
facts  which  she  has  presented  to  us.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
celebrated  Preston  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  John  Clay,  noticed 
in  a  former  article  of  this  Journal  *,  we  found  a  useful  and 
interesting  account  of  the  workings  of  the  various  schemes  of 
convict  treatment  tried  since  our  prison  reforms  began  ;  but  that 
description  could  not  obtain  its  full  value  till  w'e  held  the  pre- 

*  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  cxvii.  p.  241. 
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liminary  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  lawless  olasse* 
whu‘h  has  been  accumulating  since  Mr.  Clay’s  time,  and  which 
we  find  collected  and  methodised  in  the  work  before  us.  We 
are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  that  broad  humanity  which  is  common 
to  us  alljAvhenever  some  peculiarity  masks  it  from  our  observa- 
ti»)n.  A  blind  *man  is  thought  of  not  as  a  man  who  is  blind, 
but  as  one  separated  from  tbc  rest  of  mankind  by  his  blindnese. 
A  man  addicted  to  liquor,  becomes  to  all  but  his  household 
connexions,  a  drunkard,  and  there’s  an  end.  So  a  man  who  has 
once  transgressed  the  boundgirics  of  the  criminal  law,  is  thence¬ 
forward  a  criminal,  and  in  that  term  we  seem,  as  it  were,  to  drown 
many  of  the  common  attributes  of  human  nature,  though  it  is  hy 
the  temj»tations  of  human  nature  itself  that  he  has  fallen.  Yet, 
as  Dr.  .lohnson  felt,  who  can  tell  whether  we  ourselves  might 
not  change  j)laccs  with  criminals  on  their  Avay  to  the  gallows,  if 
the  whole  course  of  the  existence  of  both  parties  could  be  truly 
judged  on  earth  ?  The  sources  of  crime  are  so  mysterious,  the 
circumstances  which  lead  men  into  crimes  so  various,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  close  study  of  the  antecedents  of  the  criminal  classes, 
that  we  can  hope  to  understand  them,  not  only  from  our  own 
]x)int  of  view  as  breakers  t>f  the  law,  but  from  their  |)oint  of 
view  as  victims  of  it. 

In  a  rough  way,  we  may  say  that  there  arc  three  kinds  of 
criminals  among  us.  Of  tliesc,  we  may  take  first,  for  a  very  , 
brief  notice,  the  respectable  men  in  society  who  suddenly 
becftme  convicts.  In  no  other  case  is  the  perplexity  of  dealing 
with  that  mysterious  being — a  criminal — so  keenly  felt.  Some 
of  us  are  no  doubt  conscious  of  it  at  this  hour,  when  events 
bring  up  the  name  of  William  RouikjII,  or  Sir  John  Dean 
Paul.  We  perhaps  remember  many  an  evening  in  the  House 
when  the  one  was  sitting  at  our  elbow,  or  talking  within  our 
hearing;  and  many  a  charity  meeting  when  the  other  was 
busy  on  the  platform,  and  listened  to  with  sympathy  and  res¬ 
pect.  What  a  gulf  seems  to  have  opened  betAveen  them  and  us 
by  their  becoming  convicts  !  Their  life  seems  to  be  suddenly 
obliterated  from  our  comprehension,  and  to  have  been  go¬ 
verned  by  passions  and  forces  above  the  average  incidents  of 
our  social  existence,  though  they  appeared  to  be  commonplace 
men  epough  till  they  acquired  tbe  notoriety  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  those  who  assumetl  to  know  them 
ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  conditions  which  ultimately 
determined  their  lot, — of  the  habits  of  self-indulgence,  of 
the  tendencies  to  vanity,  to  intrigue,  to  ostentation  or  mere 
trickery,  while  the  Aveakness  of  the  conscience  ought  to  be  re¬ 
cognisable  in  such  cases  after  very  little  interc*)urse.  The 
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history  of  Dr.  Doild  lias  recently  been  repnblislietl  in  a  curious 
ind  instructive  little  volume,  which  shows  how  naturally  his 
vtnity,  extravagance,  and  want  of  truth  led  him  to  the  offence 
for  which  he  sufferetl ;  but  in  his  case  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
juch  incidents  as  are  too  common  in  our  own  time  as  in  all 
others, — instances  of  clergymen  obtaining  money  on  false  pre¬ 
tences,  or  forging,  or  committing  scandals  of  other  kinds,  it 
confounds  the  ordinary  mind  to  think  of  the  devout  reading  of 
prayers  by  the  voice  which  has  now  to  plead  at  the  bar ;  and 
of  the  trust  and  deference  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  man  whose 
word  now  goes  for  nothing,  and  Avho  would  never  be  sjioken 
to  again  but  for  mere  compassion.  AV’^e  need  not  dwell  on 
such  cases,  because  they  produce  their  own  effect  upon  society, 
ind  because  this  elass  of  offenders  is  so  small,  and  so  sure  to 
be  watched  over  by  public  curiosity,  that  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  When  the  moral  is  once  ixiinted  out, — that  self- 
indulgence  of  one  sort  or  another  may  bring  after  it  such  a 
Cite  as  this,  all  is  said  that  is  most  im|X)rtant ;  and  we  should 
know  it  without  being  told. 

More  perplexing,  and,  to  our  mind,  more  interesting,  is 
the  next  class — that  of  the  Kleptomaniacs,  a  joke  to  ]K)lice- 
reporters,  and  comfortable  people  who  are  not  troubled  by 
nature  with  any  unmanageable  propensities — the  shoplifters, 
and  other  victims  of  irresistible  natural  Impulses  to  crime. 
Xow  and  then  w'e  are  shocked  bj'  a  repetition  of  the  old  ])heno- 
menon  of  some  lady  or  gentleman  of  wealth  and  ])Ositu»n  stealing 
something; — so  certainly  having  stolen  money  or  goods,  just 
as  a  common  thief  would  do,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  ac¬ 
quittal,  if  the  excuse  of  morbid  propensity  is  rejected.  Thirtv 
years  ago,  there  w’as  an  elderly  lady,  wealthy'  and  of  an  old 
family,  8er\'ing  out  her  time  on  the  treadmill  at  Coldbath-fields 
with  shaven  head  and  in  the  prison  dress.  She  had  stolen  lace 
from  a  shop.  The  modern  bazaars  have  yielded  several  victims 
of  a  temptation  which,  to  ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hundred,  is 
not  conceivable  as  a  temptation  at  all.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  us  know,  personally  or  by  general  reputation,  some 
gentleman  whose  arrival  is  a  signal  to  put  out  of  reach  any¬ 
thing  portable  w’hich  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  lose, — from  a 
medal,  or  an  old-fashioned  guinea,  to  a  penknife.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  all  heard  of  a  titled  lady  or  two  Avho  always 
rarned  something  from  a  party,  —  a  teaspoon,  or  an  opera- 
glass,  or,  failing  anything  better,  a  few  lumps  of  sugar, 
^e  articles  being  returned  by  her  relations  the  next  morning, 
justice  did  not  move,  even  in  menace.  It  is  probable  that  no 
sensible  man,  either  in  the  world  or  in  the  study,  doubts  the 
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fact  of  the  ovei'whelinin"  strength  of  certain  propensities,— 
and  the  propensity  to  theft  among  others, — in  certain  natures. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  illustrations  we  have  of  the  mh- 
chief  of  our  ignorance  of  the  relative  constitution  and  action 
of  mind  and  body :  but  there  is  scarcely  any  controversy  as  to 
our  practical  course  while  we  are  hoping  and  trying  to  g^row 
wiser.  The  law  must  be  no  resi)ecter  of  persons.  "While 
justice  makes  no  allowance  for  irresistible  propensity  in  the 
|K)or  and  ignorant,  it  can  make  none  on  behalf  of  the  rich 
and  educated.  The  real  practical  difference  is  one  which  gives 
all  the  advantage  to  the  latter.  The  friends  of  the  evil-dis- 
|)osed  can,  and  for  the  most  part  do,  in  the  case  of  gentry, 
keep  an  effectual  watch  and  preclude  mischief;  whereas,  the 
poor  and  ignorant  town-thief  must  take  his  chance,  amidst 
influences  which  are  all  against  him,  and  which  are  sure  to 
bring  him  into  gaol  at  last.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genteel 
offender,  caught  and  brought  to  trial,  is  sure  of  some  set-off 
against  the  shame,  —  sure  of  a  party  in  his  favour,  —  of\ 
clamour  raised  on  his  behalf  by  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  who  are 
shocked  at  the  ignominy  of  punishment  now,  though  they  never 
bestowed  a  thought  uj)on  it  when  common  thieves  were  con¬ 
cerned, — wretches  whose  business  it  is  to  be  tned  and  punished. 
M  iss  Carpenter  pleads  for  equal  justice  when  such  accidents 
happen  as  gentle  and  simple  being  on  a  level  of  offence  before 
the  law.  Ha^  ing  shown  the  effect  of  early  ‘  branding’  in 
dooming  children  to  be  convicts,  jwovided  they  are  poor,  she 
continues : — 

‘If  a  child  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  were  thus  branded  for  life, 
universal  attention  would  bo  excited,  and  public  opinion  would 
Joudly  exclaim  against  the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding.  The  notorious 
young  girl,  whose  precocious  wickedness  in  blasting  the  characterof 
a  Prison  Chaplain,  was  afterwards  proved  by  her  conviction  for 
perjury,  was  not  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  though  she  had  shown 
a  nioriil  obliquity  that  could  not  be  easily  exceeded,  and  which  wu 
rendered  more  inexcus-able  by  her  position  in  society  ;  she  was  sen¬ 
tenced  only  to  two  years  in  a  Reformatory ;  and,  being  refused 
admission  into  one,  for  fear  of  contamination  to  the  other  inmates, 
she  was  placed  under  more  private  care. 

‘  During  the  last  year,  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  “  a  boy  of  genteel 
“  appearance,”  eleven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  for  entering 
a  shop,  and,  finding  no  one  there,  stretching  over  the  counter,  open¬ 
ing  the  till,  and  abstracting  money.  The  proceeding  had  been  seen 
by  a  passenger,  and  the  money  was  found  on  the  boy.  Tho  act  wm 
certainly  one  indicating  entire  regardlessness  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  some  experience  in  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  others. 
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Though  the  father  urged  to  the  court  that  “  his  son  was  a  good  boy, 

“  that  he  had  never  been  away  from  his  motiier,  and  that  it  might 
“have  been  the  act  of  an  infant,”  a  magistrate  justly  remarked,  ‘-he 
“  is  old  enough  to  know  right  from  wrong.  If  a  poor  ragged  boy 
“were  brought  up  here,  he  would  have  been  punished,  and  we  can- 
“  not  make  distinctions.”  The  ease  having  been  fully  proved,  the 
magistrates  committed  the  culprit  to  prison  for  fourteen  days’  liard 
labour,  observing  “  that  they  could  not  pass  over  such  an  offence.” 

M  ike  law  now  stands,  it  was  impossible  justly  to  treat  such  an 
offence  more  leniently.  To  send  a  boy,  having  a  home  where  care 
ind  moral  training  might  be  reasonably  expected,  to  a  Reformatory 
or  Industrial  School,  would  have  evidently  been  unnecessary,  and 
even  injurious.  Nothing  else  could  have  Wen  done.  Yet  the  case 
excited  considerable  animadversion  in  the  public  pres.s,  and  letters 
eppeared  commenting  on  the  severity  of  the  sentence.’  (  Our  Convicts, 
Toi  i.  p.  55.) 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  third  class, — the  ordinary  criminal 
ppulation,  of  which  most  of  us  know  so  little,  while  we  wonder 
»t  it,  and  shrink  from  it  so  much.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  body  outnumbers  the  classes  we  have  spoken  «)f  hundreds 
of  times  over.  The  late  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  the  Rev.  J. 
Davis,  who  died  within  the  ])resent  year,  strongly  insisted 
on  this  great  body  being  divided,  for  practical  purimses,  into 
two;  the  one  comprehending  the  habitually  corrupt  and  de¬ 
graded  ;  and  the  other,  such  offenders  as  have  broken  the  law 
under  some  sudden  im])ulse  or  some  single  overwhelming 
i  temptation.  To  Prison  Chaplains  and  convict  reformers  this 
j  distinction  is  all-important ;  and  it  should  be  so  to  all  observers 
I  of  the  case ;  but  there  is  such  a  levelling  influence  in  a  penal 
i|  sentence  that,  in  common  eyes,  all  who  have  undergone 
!>  such  a  judgment  are  thenceforth  separated  by  an  impassable 
I!  interval,  and  for  ever,  from  the  rest  of  society.  It  is  not 
ij  true,  in  fact,  that  membei’s  of  either  class  are  thus  irrevo- 
cibly  doomed.  A  way  is  now  opened  for  both  to  respecta- 
1  bihty,  peace,  and  comfort ;  but  in  the  one  case  it  is  a  return 
I  to  a  good  position,  while,  in  the  other,  the  position  and  the 
I  desire  for  it  have  to  be  actually  created  out  of  nothing, 
I  uid  amidst  difficulties  and  contrarieties  which  must  be  well 
I  studied  to  be  at  all  appreciated.  T'his  study  is  our  business 
I  here,  and  we  wall  go  to  it  at  once,  leaving  the  case  of  offence 
I  under  sudden  temptation, — the  isolated  offence  of  a  generally 
I  well-conducted  person, — to  the  imagination  and  judgment  of  the 
reader.  The  danger  in  this  last  case  is,  as  will  be  at  once  seen, 
that  attention  will  not  be  drawn  to  it  till  the  ‘  brand  ’  has 
;  wrought  its  work  of  discouragement.  There  is  little  doubt  of 
the  man  being  recoverable  if  befriended  in  time.  His  chance 
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is,  in  these  days,  so  goo<l  that  we  may  leave  him  to  the  aid  (rf 
those  who  best  know  how  to  win  him  back  to  the  life  which  he 
knows  how  to  value ;  and  we  can  more  profitably  look  into  the 
case  of  the  vast  majority  of  convicts — those  Avho  are  member 
of  a  sort  of  criminal  race, — an  order  as  clearly  marked  to  the 
eye  of  the  ]H)lice  and  the  prison- inspector  as  the  gypsies  are  to 
us  ail. 

People  of  this  order  and  the  police  recognise  each  other,  la- 
a  sort  of  instinct,  under  any  circumstances.  A  |X)liceman  from 
a  distance  knows  in  the  streets  of  any  town  which  of  the 
peo|)le  he  meets  have  been,  ought  to  be,  or  Avill  be  conncta; 
and  it  is  said  that  M'here  the  judicial  photograph  is  absent  on 
occasion  of  an  offence  in  a  new  place,  where  the  ticket-of-leave 
is  destroyed,  and  where  the  evidence  of  former  convictions 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  hurry,  the  i)olice  have  no  hesitation  in 
detaining  susj)ected  j)ersons  on  the  strength  of  the  stamp  they 
carry  about,  the  aspect  and  demeanour  jyeculiar  to  the  race  of 
social  Ishmaelites.  ‘  The  ct)mmon  observer,’  says  Miss  Car- 
j)enter  (vol.  i.  p.  11),  ‘  yvill  often  shrink  yvith  a  sort  of  mvs- 
‘  terious  dread  from  a  group  of  men  whose  dress  and  physical 
‘  condition  do  not  indicate  yvant,  but  yet  yvho  show  no  traces 
‘  of  honourable  toil  on  their  hands  or  clothes.  They  seem  to 
‘  have  no  symj)athy  with  the  interests  of  the  yvorld  around,  but 
‘  tt)  have  a  close  understanding  with  each  other,  and  a  peculiar 
‘  low  expression,  unlike  that  of  the  labouring  portion  of  society. 

‘  These  are  probably  Convicts  at  large.’  If  not  so  far  advaned 
— if  only  members  of  the  order  which  lives  by  lawless  violence, 
theft,  and  conspiracy — the  casual  passenger  may  still  feel  r^ 
pidsion  as  he  passes  them  in  the  street,  and  the  police  will  be 
on  the  track,  day  and  night.  What  is  this  class-label,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  if  it  was  pinned  on  the  coat?  and  how  was  it  incurred? 

The  physical  conditions  are  bad,  to  begin  yvith ;  and,  to  esti¬ 
mate  these  properly,  yve  should  consider  the  hereditary  chances 
of  guilt.  The  parents  have  of  course  been  vicious,  or  their  chil¬ 
dren  yvould  not  be  in  the  class.  Intemperance  of  some  sort 
has  spoiled  their  health :  they  have  few  children  ;  of  those  few, 
most  die  in  infancy,  and  those  yvho  survive  have  small  chance 
of  the  commonest  binlily^  ease.  The  infants  yvho  are  not  half- 
starved  are  stuffed  with  unyvholesome  food,  and  unnerved  by 
|K)isonous  dinnks.  They  are  out  begging  or  thieving,  in  all 
weathers,  in  the  day  ;  if  beggars,  they  are  barefoot  and  nearly 
naked,  and  if  thieves,  they  may  advantageously'  yvear  the 
beggar’s  rags.  They  come  home  at  night  either  to  be  chased 
ayvay*  from  the  fire,  and  knocked  into  a  corner  of  the  crowdd 
room,  to  lie  on  strayv,  or  they  are  made  much  of  for  their 
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doings,  praised  for  trickery  or  audacity,  and  rewarded  with  gin 
and  a  gross  supper.  J ane  Cameron’s  biographer  gives  us  one 
phase  of  the  child-life  of  the  predestined  convict.  The  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  had  no  intercourse 
with  any  relations  that  her  child  ever  heard  of.  The  father 
was  a  drunken  vagabond,  of  no  known  occupation  or  settled 
abode.  The  mother  took  lodgers,  but  was  in  prison  on  Sun¬ 
days  for  being  drunk  and  abusive  in  the  streets  on  Saturday 
nights.  As  for  the  child — 

‘At  five  years  of  age  she  was  as  precocious  as  most  girls  of  her 
class.  Her  knowledge  was  self-acquired,  but  it  was  an  awful 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  wickedness,  at  which  there  was  nothing  to 
shudder — it  was  all  in  the  natural  course  of  things — what  happened 
in  the  New  Vennel  every  day !  Her  mother,  she  has  assured  me, 
never  exhibited  one  instance  of  affection  for  her  in  her  childhood, 
treated  her  as  an  incumbrance  not  to  be  conveniently  got  rid  of ;  a 
something  to  be  always  hanging  about,  half-dressed,  half-starved, 
and  wholly  untaught — a  thing  to  be  struck  at  for  being  in  the  way, 
for  not  growing  up  faster,  and  becoming  of  use  to  her  mother,  for 
coming  home  too  early  from  the  streets,  into  which  she  was  driven, 
and  coming  home  hungry. 

•“  You  should  beg  of  the  well-dressed,”  was  the  one  injunction 
ever  impressed  upon  Jane  Cameron ;  “  at  your  age — a  great  girl  sic 
“  as  ye— ye  should  be  able  to  keep  yersel.” 

'This  injunction  at  five  years  of  age,  and  then  turned  out  bare¬ 
legged  and  scantily  clad,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  to  shift  for  herself!  Now  and  then  it  happened  that  she 
was  borrowed  for  the  day  by  those  impostors  who  haunt  every  large 
dtj,  and  made  to  form  one  of  a  train,  to  parade  the  streets  as  a 
member  of  an  honest  family  turned  out  of  doors  to  beg  for  bread; 
but  more  often  she  begged  for  herself,  and  brought  her  earnings  to 
her  mother,  who  was  always  suspecting  her  of  keeping  back  some 
money — “  thieving  it  away  from  her.”’  (Vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

‘Jane  Cameron’s  mother  kept  a  lodging-house,  be  it  understood 
then;  and  Jane  Cameron  was  a  child  very  much  in  the  way.  She 
was  hungry  at  unseasonable  times ;  she  had  to  wear  some  kind  of 
clothing — a  frock  at  least — and  she  took  up  space  at  night,  unless 
she  was  turned  out  on  the  common  stair  to  make  room  for  people 
with  money  in  their  pockets.  The  common  stair,  was  to  be  preferred 
in  the  summer  time:  many  wanderers  brought  their  shavings,  their 
ngs,  their  mattresses — the  possessors  of  these  last  desiderata  were 
the  well-to-do  folk  in  the  New  Vennel — on  the  landing-place,  to 
escape  the  suffocating  room,  and  the  insects  that  encrusted  the  walls 
»nd  floors,  and  were  eating  away  the  very  place ! 

‘Being  turned  out  on  the  common  stair  in  the  winter  time,  for  late 
arrivals  to  tread  upon  or  kick  aside  with  an  oath,  for  the  police, 
always  on  the  alert,  and  in  search  of  some  one,  to  stumble  over  and 
Kfflonstrate  with,  and  insist  upon  the  mother  taking  her  Indoors 
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again — to  be  turned  out  again  when  the  officials’  backs  were  turned 

_ was  nearly  salvation  to  Jane  Cameron,  although  the  fact  never 

suggested  itself  to  her  till  long  afterwards.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  23.) 

This  salvation  was  being  sjjoken  kindly  to  by  a  couple  who 
had  a  fire,  and  invited  her  to  warm  herself  by  it ;  a  benefit 
which  may  have  savetl  her  life,  and  which  certainly  impressed 
her  mind. 

Infant  education  in  the  workhouse  is  too  often  as  bad  as  any 
training  in  the  worst  town  haunts.  The  life  within  the  walls 
is  to  children  ‘  loveless,  joyless,  unendeared ;  ’  stripped  of  all 
associations  with  home,  of  all  caresses  from  mother  or  sister,  of 
all  domestic  play,  of  all  natural  intercourse  between  persons 
absolutely  familiar  and  yet  of  varying  ages.  For  workhouse 
children  there  is  no  pleasure  in  duty — none  of  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  and  amusement  in  daily  tasks  that  wc  see  in  the 
rural  labourer’s  boy  when  he  goes  at  five  or  six  years  old  to 
scare  the  crows,  or  to  lead  the  horses  to  water,  feeling  himself 
a  little  man  already ;  or  that  may  be  seen  even  in  the  poor 
handloora  weaver’s  little  daughter,  when  she  begins  to ‘wind’ 
and ‘piece’;  weary  enough  every  day,  no  doubt — but  a  worker, 
a  useful  person,  and  one  who  earns  money.  In  the  workhouse 
the  employment  is  mere  penalty,  for  the  most  part ;  and  when 
once  out  of  it,  boys  prefer  gaol  to  a  return  within  the  walls. 
Those  of  them  who  work  badly,  jis  pauper  children  are  apt  to 
do,  are  presently  adrift ;  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
predestined  convicts.  If  they  return,  they  are  naturally  re¬ 
garded  as  bad  subjects,  and  are  dismissed  again  and  again,  on 
any  chance  of  their  obtaining  employment.  Hating  work,  they 
refuse  it,  within  and  Avnthout  the  house.  In  the  one  case  the 
magistrate  is  appealed  to,  and  imprisonment  ensues ;  and  in  the 
other,  some  theft  of  a  loaf  or  a  bit  of  meat,  or  some  act  of 
vagabondism,  brings  about  the  same  result.  From  that  hour 
the  gaol  is  preferred  to  the  workhouse,  and  all  is  over.  Miss 
Carpenter  asks, 

‘  What  is  to  be  their  future  .  .  .  branded  with  the  gaol  mark,  and 
probably  taught  that  even  such  an  abode  is  preferable  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  destitute  of  their  country?  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
the  gaol  has  nothing  deterrent  for  these  unhappy  lads,  and  that  they 
have  intentionally  made  their  way  there  to  escape  from  the  work- 
house  ;  for  the  Chaplain  of  a  gaol  has  told  us  of  a  lad  who,  when 
advised  to  go  to  a  workhouse  after  his  imprisonment  here,  replied 
that  “  they  should  not  keep  him  there.  He  would  run  away,  as  he 
''  preferred  the  prison,  where  he  was  better  fed  and  when  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  gaol,  when  the  same  lad  wjis  asked  what  course 
lie  intended  to  take,  he  said,  “  /  will  beg  to  get  work  in  the  brickcra/t  | 
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“  during  the  summer,  and  come  here  in  the  winter.”'  (^Our  Convicts, 
Tol.  i.  p-  65.) 

There  is  something  worse,  however,  than  the  training  in  the 
disgust  of  honest  work ;  and  that  is,  the  liking  for  dishonest 
work.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  loathe  each  day  as  it 
passes,  burdened  as  it  is  with  its  own  task  of  mendicancy  or 
theft — with  the  penalties  of  both  on  either  hand.  If  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  bringing  home  booty,  they  are  left  uncompensated  for 
their  fears  and  risks,  for  the  whole  is  taken  from  them ;  and  if 
they  fail,  they  are  punished.  But  there  are  others  who  treat 
the  matter  very  differently,  and  who  contrive  to  introduce  into 
their  occupation  something  of  the  complacency  of  the  bird-boy 
and  the  silk-winder.  There  are  young  pickpockets  who 
jingle  their  money  proudly,  and  show  it  as  an  evidence  of  their 
skill ;  and  some  indulge  their  feelings  by  giving  away  largely, 
and  even  by  making  a  handsome  allowance  to  parents,  and  by 
getting  forward  brothers  and  sisters  in  life.  Such  sensibilities 
are  real  enough.  The  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  holding  of  property  too  abstract,  and  the  suffering  from  the 
loss  of  it  is  too  much  out  of  sight,  to  allow  morality  and  law 
any  chance  against  sympathy  and  bad  habits.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  young  thief  has  a  chance  of  seeing  the  misery 
of  a  poor  person  on  being  robbed  of  the  week’s  wages,  or  of 
gome  indispensable  batch  of  sa\'ings ;  and  then  the  thief  cries, 
and  longs  to  restore  the  booty,  or  gets  drunk  to  drown  thought. 
But  these  cases  of  remorse  are  rare  in  comparison  with  those  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  successful  discharge  of  a  difficult 
business.  The  mother  of  a  girl  at  a  Reformatory  gave  to 
one  of  the  superintending  ladies  a  sketch  of  her  motle  of  life 
and  living.  She  said  ; — 

‘That  she  had  trained  at  least  fifty  girls  to  pick  pockets  :  that  she 
lived  at  inns  with  these  wretched  girls,  dressed  as  young  ladies,  and 
travelled  with  them  in  ffrst*class  carriages.  This  woman  complained 
to  another  lady  who  had  obtained  admission  for  her  two  daughters 
into  an  asylum,  that  she  should  be  deprived  of  their  services,  which 
was  unjust,  as  she  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  having  them  trained 
by  a  first-rate  London  pickpocket.  The  younger  of  these  daughters, 
after  resuming  her  former  course  with  her  mother,  was  five  years  in 
a  Reformatory,  the  mother  by  her  visits  keeping  up  her  powerful 
and  baneful  iufiuence  over  her  mind.  On  her  discharge,  she  again 
plunged  her  daughter  into  crime,  and  the  wretched  girl  is  now  in  a 
convict  prison.  The  elder  daughter  was  more  experienced,  and,  after 
a  two  years*  imprisonment,  she  was  sufficiently  skilful  to  live  a 
career  of  crime,  as  she  is  now  probably  doing,  without  detection. 
How  successful  she  is  in  obtaining  from  the  public  her  ill-gotten 
wealth,  is  proved  by  her  having  boasted  to  one  of  the  ladies  who 
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had  tried  to  save  iier  that  she  had  six  times  set  up  her  mother  in  a 
decent  way  of  living  by  the  proceeds  of  her  profession.  As  often 
had  the  woman  shown  an  unwillingness  to  live  any  but  a  life  of 
reckless  wickedness.  Such  a  case  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
a  solitary  one,  but  we  learn  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  Ordinary  of  New¬ 
gate,  that  it  is  not  so.’  (0«r  Convicts,  vol.  i.  p.  65.) 

Far  cnoupih  from  beiii"  a  solitary  case !  It  w’ould  be  as 
reasonable  to  imagine  the  case  of  any  girl  seduced  from  her 
father's  homestead  to  London  streets  to  be  a  solitary  one.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  men’s  rural  jiroperties,  where  game- 
keepers’  daughters  help  to  feed  the  birds,  and  where  gentry 
come  down  tt)  shoot,  or  to  keep  Easter  or  Christmas,  there  are 
sometimes  notions  of  duty  and  family  affection  which  would 
startle  moralists  not  a  little,  if  they  co<ild  overhear  tb.e  domestic 
consultations,  or  the  talk  with  visitors.  An  eldest  girl  here 
and  there  is  looked  to,  to  turn  the  admiration  of  visitors  to 
account,  and  to  procure  means  of  schooling,  or  a  successive  in¬ 
troduction  into  life  for  younger  sisters,  if  not  for  brothers ;  and 
she  is  proud  of  her  imiK)rtance  accordingly.  While  such 
things  are,  we  need  not  Avondcr  that  the  profession  of  theft 
affords  its  gratifications  also.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware 
of  such  facts,  and  to  understand  the  compatibility  of  moral 
satisfaction  with  bad  principles  and  practice,  if  we  are  ever  to 
attain  greater  success  in  convict  management  than  we  have  yet 
achieved.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  professional  view : — 

‘  Mr.  Clay  gives  us  the  following  statements,’  says  Miss  Car¬ 
penter,  ‘  respecting  the  training  of  young  pickpockets,  from  one  of 
the  gang  already  mentioned  as  under  sentence  of  transportation 

‘  “  These  girls  are  natives  of  Dublin.  .  .  .  When  they  came  to 
Manchester,  they  were  quite  plain  in  their  dress,  and  no  person  on 
earth  would  suspect  them.  I  believe  there  is  nowhere  their  equal 
in  being  expert  at  ladies’  dress  pockets.  When  they  first  came  to 
Manchester,  they  got  immense  of  money  in  shops  and  omnibuse*. 

.  .  .  When  an  omnibus  leaves,  they  get  into  it,  and  being  dressed 
like  any  gentlemen’s  girls,  with  one  of  these  French  baskets  in  their 
hands,  they  get  close  beside  a  lady,  and  contrive  to  place  their  shawl 
or  mantle  over  the  lady’s  dress  pocket,  which  shades  their  hands. 

.  .  .  When  these  tw'O  girls  and  their  mothers  and  myself  was 
getting  a  glass  of  liquor,  they  told  me  they  was  often  sending  20/. 
to  their  fathers  and  brothers  in  Duhlin.”  ’  (Our  Convicts,  vol.  i.  p.67.) 

w  e  must  add  some  instances  which  came  under  ^liss  Car¬ 
penter’s  own  observation,  a  few  years  since.  These  are  given 
in  her  second  volume,  in  illustration  of  the  cost  to  society 
of  the  training  of  children  to  crime ;  but  they  cast  a  strong 
light  on  the  [)oint  under  our  immediate  notice — the  influences 
which  create  convicts  ;  and  we  therefore  quote  them  here : — 
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‘  Mrs.  L.  was  left  a  widow  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
We  saw  the  latter  in  gaol  together,  some  ten  years  ago.  Tlie  eldest 
brother  was  then  under  a  ten  years’  sentence  in  Parkhurst  Juvenile 
Prison;  the  second  boy  was  in, prison;  the  youngest  was  in  the 
workhouse ;  the  mother  was  living  as  she  chose.  This  was  the 
eighth  conviction  of  her  three  girls,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  only 
fifteen!  They  had  lived  together  in  Loudon  by  picking  pockets,  at 
which  they  were  adepts.  Once  it  was  attempted  to  get  them  into  a 
Refuge  ;  but  the  mother  soon  removed  them.  The  eldest  daughter 
was  then  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude.  She  completed  her  time 
at  Brixton,  but  was  soon  in  gaol  under  another  name,  and  is  now 
again  in  Brixton  Convict  Prison.  A  conditional  pardon  was  obtained 
for  the  two  others  in  different  voluntary  institutions.  After  many 
disappointments,  and  much  perseverance  with  them,  they  emigrated 
—one  to  Canada,  one  to  the  United  States,  as  female  servants,  and 
reports  were  heard  from  each  as  doing  well.  The  youngest  boy  was 
maintained  for  some  years  in  a  workhouse  Industrial  School,  then 
ran  away,  and  was  lost  sight  of ;  the  second,  after  five  or  six  im¬ 
prisonments,  was  placed  as  a  voluntary  in  a  Reformatory,  from  which 
he  emigrated  with  a  fair  character  to  Australia,  and  has  been  heard 
of  as  doing  well.  The  eldest  w'as  discharged  with  a  ticket-of-leavo 
from  Parkhurst,  his  conduct  having  been  good  there.  His  fare  was 
paid  to  emigrate  with  the  gratuity  he  received  on  his  discharge  ; 
but  he  left  the  ship,  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  life,  and 
after  living  at  large  on  the  fruits  of  crime  for  some  weeks,  he  w'as 
taken  up  for  burglary,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’ 
penal  servitude.  How  much  has  that  one  woman  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  society  through  her  children!’  {Our  Convicts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  205.) 

There  arc  other  influences  still,  besides  the  cxj)rcss  training 
and  the  personal  vices  of  the  parents.  The  ideas  arc  almost 
all  vile  where  children  arc  brought  up,  or  scramble  their  way 
up,  in  crowded  dwellings  where  no  notions  of  decency  exist. 
The  very  literature  is  that  of  animal  passion  and  defiant  law¬ 
lessness.  Not  only  ‘  The  Newgate  Calendar,’  of  which  we 
have  all  heard  so  much,  but  books  never  associated  in  the 
authors’  minds  with  such  readers,  arc  the  recreation  of  boys 
and  girls  in  cellars  and  garrets.  Lives  of  bad  people,  every¬ 
thing  about  banditti  anywhere,  love  stoiues  from  any  language, 
scenes  of  theatrical  life,  trials  of  celebrated  malefactors,  love, 
crime,  madness,  suicide,  wherever  to  be  got  in  print,  arc  ])ower- 
ful  in  preparing  the  young  for  convict  life.  They  oj)erate  in 
their  degree  as  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  a  great  crimi¬ 
nal  docs  in  exciting  the  imagination,  and  giving  a  glow  of 
romance  to  a  hard  and  sordid  mode  of  life.  Then,  there  is  the 
drink. 

Most  of  us  have  had  some  miserable  opportunity  of  observing 
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a  case  of  intemperance ;  and  everything  that  can  he  said  of 
the  effects  of  the  vice  on  the  health,  the  mind  and  manners, 
and  fortunes  of  the  victim,  is  so  familiar  as  to  be  weari¬ 
some;  but,  with  all  this,  we  fail  to  understand  one  all-ini- 
}X)rtant  point,  unless  we  are  familiar  with  criminal  society, 
in  reality  or  in  trustworthy  books.  No  temptation  exceeds 
the  engrossing  interest  of  drink  to  the  criminal  class;  and 
especially  to  the  young.  In  bad  times,  when  they  know  what 
it  is  to  be  hungry,  the  drink  is  most  potent ;  and  they  can 
think  of  nothing  else  till  they  have  the  dram  at  their  lij®. 
Then  there  is  a  reprieve  from  all  miseries  for  an  interval. 
Rational  people  can  form  no  idea  of  the  jiassion  w’hich  fills  the 
whole  nature  under  such  alternations.  Then,  again,  personal 
and  social  interests  are  involved  in  it,  so  as  to  make  drink  the 
supreme  influence  of  the  life.  A  young  thief  is  ‘  sent  to  Coven¬ 
try  ’  by  his  own  class,  if  he  so  loses  himself  in  drink  as  to  be  in¬ 
discreet  ;  and  yet  he  must  be  genial  and  generous.  He  must 
neither  be  afraid  of  the  police,  nor  be  suspected  of  conversation 
with  them.  He  must  be  able  to  do  his  part  in  a  drinking  bout, 
without  being  disagreeable  or  dangerous ;  and  if  he  fights, 
bullies,  or  betrays  when  drunk,  it  costs  him  a  world  of  trouble 
to  make  his  way  up  again  in  the  opinion  of  his  set.  He  must 
stand  treat,  and  neither  too  seldom  nor  too  often.  However 
sorely  he  may  need  the  booty  he  has  just  got,  he  must  first  dis¬ 
charge  his  debt  of  honour,  and  make  his  comrades  drunk ;  and 
if  he  fails  to  get  booty,  his  hunger  is  a  small  pain  in  comparison 
with  the  dread  of  reproach  and  exclusion  through  his  piwerty. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  not  too  often  order  ‘  glasses 
‘  round.’  It  excites  jealousy,  makes  him  despised,  and  cstals- 
lishes  a  habit  and  expectation  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  keep 
up.  He  balances  these  things  as  haj>pier  people  resolve  affairs 
of  principle  and  prudence  from  their  point  of  view.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  boelily  pain  and  pleasure — the  morning  sen¬ 
sations  after  the  night’s  debauch — the  black  eyes,  and  aches, 
and  bruises  from  the  fight — the  loathing  of  all  things,  from 
food  to  friendship,  till  the  hour  of  relief  arrives.  All  these 
things,  and  the  re|)etition  of  them  in  the  life  of  everybody  he 
knows  and  cares  about,  form  a  large  province  in  the  interests 
and  experiences  of  the  criminal  class.  When  we  consider  this, 
and  that  every  child  reared  in  such  society'  grows  uj»  with  the 
belief  that  drink  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  and 
so  regards  it  to  the  end,  we  cannot  but  see  that  this  vice  mav 
go  far  to  create  a  separate  class  of  society,  living  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  special  fatality.  To  those  who  know  anything  of  this 
lower  sort  of  life,  there  is  something  exceedingly  affecting  m 
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the  plaint  of  hundreds  of  convicts  about  the  beer-shops,  and  in 
the  petition  sent  by  them  to  the  House  of  Lords,  through  the 
Preston  Gaol  Chaplain.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  male 
prisoners  signed  that  petition,  speaking  from  their  own  ‘  direct 
‘  and  bitter  knowledge.’  This  movement,  however,  related 
only  to  beershops,  and  was  conducted  by  men  only.  The 
‘Memoirs  of  .Fane  Cameron’  show  how  desperate  is  the  state  of 
things,  quite  apart  from  the  beerhouses.  There  are  the  gin- 
shops,  and  the  sales  of  whisky  and  gin  on  the  sly,  and  the 
treating  out  of  black  bottles  in  cellars  and  garrets,  and  the 
revels  at  the  dancing-schools,  and  the  tete-a-tete  or  solitary  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  private  lodging — all  out  of  the  line  of  beer- 
shops  ;  and  there  is  the  whole  female  population  of  criminals 
unrepresented  in  the  Prisoners’  Petition  to  the  Lords. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  any  of  the  features  of  the 
outcast  life  in  connexion  with  the  master  passion.  With  every 
condition  operating  to  stimulate  the  j)assion,  while  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  restraints  are  absent,  the  state  of  society  in  the  criminal 
ranks  is  such  as  the  most  active  imagination  cannot  overtake. 
All  that  is  best  and  all  that  is  worst  in  this  wilderness  of 
human  nature  goes  to  intensify  the  passion  of  love.  To  those 
who  have  nerve  to  contemplate  it  steadily  the  spectacle  is  pro¬ 
foundly  moving,  as  well  as  curiously  interesting  ;  but  anything 
beyond  a  mere  reference  to  it  in  its  place,  is  out  of  the  question 
here.  We  know  something  of  the  loves  and  jealousies  of 
children  in  happier  regions  of  life  and  character,  and  we  have 
our  little  jokes  about  the  courtings  and  the  coquetries  of  little 
folks ;  but  we  could  hardly  laugh  in  our  own  homes  if  we 
knew  the  tragic  character  which  the  passion  manifests  in  its 
earliest  beginnings  in  the  criminal  classes.  The  account  of  the 
‘  Dancing  Skeel,’  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Jane  Cameron,’  is  a  scene 
strangely  characteristic  of  the  coarse  temptations  and  enjoyments 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  Scottish  population.  The  beginning 
once  made,  the  course  of  events  is  not  greatly  varied.  There  is 
the  preferred  candidate — the  little  girl,  thenceforth  at  the  mercy 
of  the  brutal  lad,  who,  to  her,  has  the  giant’s  strength,  and  uses 
it  as  a  giant ;  there  are  her  days  of  abject  obedience,  and  of 
fearful  risks  incurred  for  him,  and  of  endurance  of  ridicule  and 
nudice  on  account  of  her  belief  in  him ;  and  there  are  her  nights 
of  terror  for  his  fate,  of  doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  mad  hate  al¬ 
ternating  with  her  love.  Then  there  is  the  charge  of  the  baby, 
when  she  is  still  a  mere  child  herself;  his  desertion  of  her, 
l>^use  the  infant  is  a  hindrance  and  an  expense ;  and  the  ill- 
will  of  all  the  world  against  the  mother  and  child,  because 
they  are  more  plague  than  profit ;  and  the  jests  at  her  maternal 
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feelinors,  and  the  urgings  about  dropping  the  burden  over  the 
bridge,  or  putting  it  underground.  Such  conflicts  being 
carried  on  into  the  latest  years  of  the  short  career  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  class,  what  can  be  expected  of  either  sex  ?  The  man  who 
is  early  courtetl  and  S[)oiled ;  the  woman  who  is  maddened  in 
her  first  youth  by  rank  illusions,  giving  place  to  hard  betrayal 
and  desertion,  and  leaving  her  at  last  alone  and  an  outcast  from 
even  the  low  order  into  which  she  w'as  born  ; — Avhat  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  creatures  ■who  occupy  a  different  plane  of  human 
existence  from  those  who  study  their  case,  and  would  fain 
redeem  their  character  and  condition  ? 

They  do  not  even  share  our  experience  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Though  they  are  -vnlling  to  be  what  they  are,  and 
sometimes  proud  and  vain  of  their  duty  and  destiny,  they 
evidently  have  no  conception  of  the  ordinary  sense  of  life 
being  a  blessing,  and  the  human  lot  a  good  thing  in  itself. 
Such  a  view  is  probably  too  abstract  for  them, — the  mere 
instinct  scarcely  surviving  to  guide  them  to  it.  They  vehe¬ 
mently  desire,  and  greedily  devour,  such  gootl  things  as  lie 
within  their  range ;  hut  their  pleasures  are  usually  spoiled  hy 
some  restless  passion  ;  by  fear,  if  by  nothing  worse.  The  fear 
of  the  law  and  the  magistracy,  the  police  and  the  prison,  seems 
to  be  everywhere  the  plague  of  their  lives.  Through  an 
occasional  disguise  of  hypocrisy,  and  across  the  broadest  and 
biggest  lie,  there  appears  the  deep  and  constant  dread  of  cap¬ 
ture,  conviction,  and  being  shut  up.  Nobody  who  has  obtain^ 
any  insight  into  the  life  of  criminals  will  for  a  moment  believe 
that  good  diet,  good  air,  and  warmth  in  prison  have  ever  caused 
a  single  garotting,  or  burglary,  or  forgery ;  or  ever  will  cause  a 
trained  criminal  to  commit  an  offence.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  an  innocent  person  will  pick  a  pocket  or  steal  a  loaf  to 
arrive  at  prison  dinners ;  but  it  seems  actually  impossible  that 
a  professional  thief  should  purposely  incur  the  evil  which  is 
the  terror  of  all  his  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  Whatever  is 
said  in  a  slighting  way  about  punishment  is  obviously  meant 
for  the  novices  in  the  profession,  to  give  them  nerve  till  they 
have  mastered  the  first  degrees  of  their  art. 

‘“Ye’re  afraid  of  the  prison,”  said  Mary  (to  Jane  Cameron). 
“  Pooh !  prison ’s  naethin’.  They  gie  ye  a  clean  hoose,  and  somethin’ 
to  eat ;  and  the  oakum  pickin’ ’s  easy  after  a  week”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  Iti7.) 

‘  “Prison ’s  naethin’,”  we  read  again.  “  They  take  care  of  ye,  and 
give  ye  eno’  to  eat — more  than  ye  get  at  hame.  There ’s  naethin’  to 
frighten  ye  a  bit.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

This  Mary  herself,  however,  abhorred  prison  with  a  hatred 
which  darkened  her  bold  life  with  dread.  As  for  her  pupil 
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Jane,  she  found  a  better  room  than  she  had  ever  lived  in,  more 
light,  air,  and  cleanliness,  a  bed  to  herself,  warm  and  comfortable 
clothing,  and  the  luxury  and  gentility  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
She  had  a  companion  of  her  o\vn  order  tcK),  to  talk  their 
sort  of  talk  with  when  matron  and  chaplain  were  out  of  hear¬ 
ing.  Yet,  when  she  was  free,  she  was  determined  never  to  get 
into  prison  again.  It  was  so  dull  and  lifeless;  and  she  grew 
what  her  companion  calletl  ‘  old  and  ugly.’  No  comforts  within 
doors  could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  streets : 
and,  from  that  time  forth,  the  dread  of  the  police  and  prison 
haunted  her  night  and  day.  She  saw  no  comfort,  indeed,  in 
any  direction ;  and  the  causes  of  her  misery  are  common  to  all 
her  class  ;  so  that  we  may  safely  consider  them  the  most  piti¬ 
able  wTetches  in  the  whole  range  of  society.  They  have  their 
principles  of  justice  and  honour ;  they  have  their  friendships 
and  attachments ;  they  have  their  sphere  of  bounty,  and  plea¬ 
sures  of  genei’osity ;  they  have  lover’s  and  children ;  they  have 
celebrity  in  and  beyond  their  own  class  ;  they  have  their  special 
pride,  and  keen  sense  of  rights ;  they  believe  they  have  (out  of 
prison )  more  liberty  than  other  people ;  they  are  familiar  with 
luxury,  as  well  as  jKrverty,  and  some  of  them  are,  and  many  of 
them  might  he,  substantially  Avealthy :  yet  every  one  of  these 
things  is  sjK>iled  to  them  by  the  misery  Avithin,  and  especially  by 
the  gnawing  and  unrelenting  fear  of  the  police  and  the  jrrison. 
Somebody  is  always  violating  their  sense  of  justice,  and  doing 
them  wrong ;  and  their  sense  of  honour  is  a  mere  torment  a\  hen 
their  own  passions  have  driven  them  into  some  act  of  treachery, 
as  when  Jane  Cameron,  mad  with  jealousy  and  drink,  be¬ 
trayed  her  faithless  lover’s  hiding-place.  Knowing  nothing  of 
repentance,  amendment,  and  forgiveness,  remorse  for  such  an 
act  is  incurable.  Their  loves  and  friendships  are  harassed  by 
suspicions ;  and  the  only  Avay  to  avoid  jars  is  to  be  a  perfect 
slave.  Their  highest  pleasure  probably  is  in  the  indulgence 
of  generosity ;  but  the  noblest  bounty  soon  comes  to  be  most 
absolutely  reckonetl  on  as  a  right,  and  ingratitude  brings  the 
pleasure  to  an  end.  They  all,  men  and  women,  know  what  it  is 
to  be  heartbroken  by  a  lover,  once  at  least  in  the  series  of  con¬ 
nexions  ;  and  their  children  are  sickly,  troublesome,  and  spite¬ 
fully  treatetl  by  comrades,  because  they  are  troublesome.  The 
celebrity  of  the  eminent  thieves  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  them : 
hut  it  is  an  inconvenience,  both  as  setting  the  police  upon 
their  track,  and  as  making  them  a  prey  to  the  less  fortunate 
of  their  own  class.  Nobody  suffers  more  from  beggars  than 
the  great  burglar  or  SAvindler,  or  pickj)ocket,  when  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  community  in  AA'hich  he  lives.  The  cruellest 
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blow  to  the  pride  of  any  one  of  these  heroes  is  when  ‘  some 
‘  d — d  thief  has  been  and  picked  his  pocket,’  as  happened  to 
Jane  Cameron’s  distinguished  friend  Barney,  Avhen  out  plea¬ 
suring,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  proper  scene  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  the  pride  of  the  class  is  the  most  confident 
and  superb,  it  is  mingled  with  worry,  with  resentment  or  fear. 
They  gloat  over  the  whole  scene  of  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  which  they  regard  as  a  testimony  to  their  importance  in 
society.  It  is  on  their  account  that  there  are  judges  in  the 
land,  and  a  great  host  of  lawyers  and  police.  When  in  prison 
they  now  and  then,  under  great  provocation,  bid  the  governor 
or  matron,  the  turnkeys,  and  even  the  chaplain  and  the  doctor, 
remember  that  they  owe  the  very  means  of  subsistence  to 
them — the  thieves.  ‘  AVhat  would  become  of  you  but  for  usf' 
they  ask,  in  a  tone  of  patronage  or  remonstrance.  They  know 
the  thrilling  emotion  of  patronage,  w'alted  on,  as  they  suppose, 
by  subservience  ;  and,  to  enjoy  it  in  its  utmost  fulness,  they 
prodigiously  exaggerate  the  gains  of  the  offices  they  consider 
themselves  as  conferring.  Tliis,  again,  justifies  to  themselves 
their  tone  of  injury.  ‘  Is  it  not  hard,’  they  ask,  ‘  that  we 
‘  should  ever  be  in  want  while  this  chaplain,  this  governor, 

*  these  warders  are  paid  vast  incomes  through  our  way  of 
‘  life  ?  ’  The  keenest  gratification  of  pride,  however,  is  during 
their  trial  for  grave  offences.  They  glance  round  upon  the 
judges,  the  lawyers,  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  public,  and 
the  show  and  routine  of  the  business ;  and  their  hearts  swell 
with  pride  and  glory  that  all  this  is  a  scene  of  which  they  are 
the  heroes.  In  their  ignorance  and  narrowness,  they  cannot 
conceive  of  there  being  any  interest  in  law  to  bring  spectators 
to  the  trial, — anything  worth  attending  to  in  the  administration 
of  justice, — any  object  in  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  guilt, 
apart  from  the  spectacle  of  themselves,  and  the  particulars  of 
their  behaviour  at  the  bar.  Amidst  this  pride  and  its  anta¬ 
gonisms,  there  is  a  tendency,  really  touching  to  observe,  to 
assume  the  ground  of  rights  under  the  law,  common  to  alL 
Brought  up  in  a  sense  of  alienation  from  society  and  law, 
hating  and  fearing  the  law,  and  pretending  to  be  above  the 
people  who  live  under  it,  they  seize  every  possible  occasion, 
within  the  prison,  of  complaining  of  violation  of  their  rights. 
Every  ordinary  prisoner  has  his  wrongs :  and  chaplains  and  the 
governors  and  matrons  everywhere  are  weary  of  hearing  the 
old  story  of  how  the  complainant  has  been  spited  and  perse¬ 
cuted,  while  others  have  been  favoured;  and  what  represen¬ 
tations  he  or  she  intends  to  make  to  the  magistrates  to  get 
redress,  and  cause  the  prison  officers  to  know  their  place.  Of 
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course,  everything  connected  with  the  complainant’s  getting 
into  prison  at  all  is  wrong.  He  ought  not  to  be  there,  in  fact ; 
or,  if  the  law  and  the  magistrates  are  so  hard  upon  him,  they 
ought  to  be  much  harder  on  A.,  B.,  or  C.,  who  do  not  seem  to 
be  properly  looked  after  at  all.  Jane  Cameron  may  stand  for 
ninety-nine  convicted  prisoners  in  a  hundred,  as  an  exponent 
of  the  case  of  the  sentenced  offender  : — 

‘She  had  not  been  sentenced  fairly,  but  bad  been  treated  with  an 
extra  degree  of  harshness.  Every  body  had  “  been  down  upon  her.” 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else,  she  would  not  have  had  half  such  a 
sentence ;  but  the  bailie,  the  sheriff,  the  police — none  of  them  treated 
her  fairly,  she  considered  at  that  time.  It  is  always  the  misfortune 
of  a  prisoner  never  to  be  sentenced  by  the  particular  magistrate  or 
judge  for  whom  she  has  a  preference  ;  or,  if  tried  by  her  favourites, 
sentence  is  to  be  passed  upon  her  at  the  very  period  when  those 
favourites  are  out  of  temper  and  in  unmerciful  moods. 

‘  These  wolves  of  society  have  all  their  complaints  to  make  against 
the  law ;  they  are  never  content  with  the  justice  that  has  been  meted 
out  to  them.  A  catalogue  of  their  grievances  would  form  an  in¬ 
teresting  volume.  The  world  would  l)e  amazed  at  the  number  of 
wrongs  they  who  have  warred  with  it  for  life  are  ready  to  charge 
against  it,  and  what  a  stern  belief  they  have  in  the  truth  of  their 
statements.  In  their  own  ideas  they  are  an  injured  and  ill-used 
class,  and  hardly  dealt  with.  Society  is  much  too  severe  upon  them, 
and  treats  them  very  unfairly,  on  the  whole !’  (Vol.  i.  p.  236  ) 

The  life  of  the  criminal  class  is  thus,  as  we  see,  strongly 
analogous  to  the  life  of  other  people, — moved  by  ordinary 
passions,  proceeding  on  common  ideas,  and  involving  some  of 
the  strongest  and  deepest  joys  as  well  as  sorrows  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  The  points  of  difference  are  easy 
to  perceive  and  point  out ;  and  w'e  need  notice  only  two, — the 
agitation  of  the  mind  and  life  of  the  outcast  from  society  and 
law,  and  the  terrible,  unremitting  misery  of  fear.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  class  to  quiz  and  scoff  at  honest  people ;  but 
perhaps  the  keenest  envy  felt  by  these  wretched  beings  is  of 
the  freedom  and  repose  of  the  honest.  A  man,  however  poor 
and  hardworking,  who  is  as  free  as  air  to  go  where  he  pleases 
when  the  day’s  toil  is  over,  and  who  is  never  inquired  for  by 
enemies ;  a  woman  who  fears  no  face  that  she  may  meet,  and 
has  no  need  to  w'atcli  over  the  fidelity  of  ‘  pal  ’  or  ‘  chap ;  ’ 
a  child  who  runs  merrily  along  the  pavement,  who  does  not 
know  a  policeman  from  any  other  man ;  who  is  sure  of  a  w’el- 
come  at  home  without  any  question  of  plunder  impending 
there  to  decide  between  reward  and  punishment ; — these  ordi¬ 
nary  people,  with  their  unconscious  bliss  of  innocence  and 
safety,  are  wistfully  regarded  by  every  thief  they  meet  as  happy 
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beyond  all  estimate.  ‘Fear  hath  torment.’  Every  thief  in 
the  country  believes  and  trembles,  so  far  as  that  scripture  goes. 

And  what  is  this  fear?  Since  the  restriction  of  capital 
punishment  to  a  small  number  of  the  gravest  crimes,  what  has 
the  professional  offender  to  dread  which  can  account  for,  or  at 
all  justify,  this  submission  to  constant  torment? 

The  dread  is  simply  of  prison,  as  prisons  and  prison  life  are 
now.  And  the  poor  wretches  may  well  dread  it,  carrying  in 
with  them  clamorous  passions,  a  restlessness  inconceivable  to 
anybody  but  themselves  and  the  prison  officers  ;  a  sort  of  ])ledge 
not  to  listen  to  the  chaplain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  think  of 
something  else  while  he  is  talking ;  a  secret  contempt  of  offi¬ 
cials  whom  they  believe  to  be  supported  by  their  way  of  life; 
a  loathing  of  order,  cleanliness,  monotony,  work, — everything 
that  makes  up  prison  life.  What  the  suffering  is  we  may 
partly  conceive  from  the  results, — the  frequent  failure  of  the 
system,  the  mutinies  among  the  men,  the  ‘  breakings-out  ’  of 
the  women,  the  instances  so  often  occurring  of  officers  being 
afraid  of  the  desperation  of  the  convicts,  and  the  risks  the  con¬ 
victs  run  for  the  sake  of  the  smallest  chance  of  congenial 
correspondence,  inside  or  outside  of  the  gaol. 

Such  is  the  class  we  have  to  deal  with.  What  are  we  to  do? 
After  a  review  like  this  of  the  character  and  life  of  our  crimi¬ 
nals,  it  is  very  natural  that  inquirers  and  reformers  should 
think  first,  and  almost  exclusively,  of  taking  the  great  band 
of  outlaws  themselves  in  hand,  and  seeing  what  can  be  done 
to  regenerate  them,  liut  this  is  not  the  first  business  to  be 
attended  to ;  nor  is  it  the  business  of  the  State  at  all,  except  in 
as  far  as  the  safety  of  society  is  concenied  in  it.  Society 
would  fare  badly  indeed  if  we  were  to  expect  the  restraint  on 
theft  and  other  offences  from  the  reformation  of  such  a  set  of 
people  as  these  criminals  are.  The  first  duty  unquestionably  is 
to  protect  society  as  speedily  and  thoroughly  as  possible ;  and 
this  may,  of  course,  be  done  by  shutting  up  adult  thieves,  and 
rescuing  the  juvenile  outcasts  who  have  hitherto  kept  up  and 
increased  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  class.  The  greatest 
step  ever  taken  towards  securing  us  from  thieves  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Reformatories  and  Ragged  Schools.  If  these 
institutions  were  to  become  adequate  to  our  needs,  we  should 
be  relieved  of  lawlessness  as  a  hereditary  institution,  and 
should  have  to  contend  only  with  the  evil  element, — the  scum 
everywhere  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  society, — the  offensive- 
ness  of  the  individually  vicious,  the  personally  ill-disposed,  the 
born  enemies  of  industry  and  order,  of  whom  every  generation 
produces  a  certain  proportion.  If  no  more  hereditary  thieves  and 
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vagrabonds  were  ever  alloAved  t(»  grow  up  among  us,  the  other 
element^ — the  natural  and  necessary  criminals  of  each  generation 
— would  give  us  enough  to  do  in  choosing  and  carrying  out  a 
policy  with  ‘  our  convicts.’ 

The  Ragged  School  Union  is  our  first  agency.  It  picks  up 
and  gives  some  sort  of  civilisation  to  wild  and  neglected  chil¬ 
dren  who  would  formerly  have  been  under  the  certain  doom  of 
a  con\’ict  life ;  it  atfords  them  some  instruction,  begins  their 
industrial  training,  and  creates  some  sense  of  their  having 
friends  among  good  people.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  children  have  been  more  or  less  under  its  charge, 
besides  the  present  occupants  of  the  schools,  who  are  reckoned 
as  exceeding  fifty  thousand.  New  buildings  for  this  class  are 
rising  in  and  about  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  seventy  new  ‘  operations  ’  or  institutions, 
were  created,  viz..  Evening  and  Sunday  Schools,  Ragged 
Churches,  Penny  Banks,  and  Lending  Libraries.  The  Union 
comprehends  upwards  of  six  hundred  schools,  most  of  them 
m  connexion  with  clothing  clubs,  industrial  and  sewing  classes, 
temperance  societies,  working-men’s  clubs,  and  flower-shows. 
Besides  the  familiar  Shoe-black  Brigade,  there  is  a  Rag-collect¬ 
ing  Brigade.  Where  the  funds  allow  such  an  addition,  food  is 
dispensed,  at  least  once  a  day.  The  oflfer  of  employment 
in  various  directions  to  these  deserted  children  transfers 
them  from  the  criminal  to  the  industrious  class  in  such 
numbers  that  we  may  j)lace  Ragged  Schools  at  the  head  of 
institutions  provided  for  the  public  safety ;  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils,  who  go  into  service  of  one  kind  or 
another,  may  be  considered  safe  in  the  guardianship  of  their 
employers.  In  all  our  colonies,  and  in  most  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  are  now  respectable  young  men  and  w'omen 
subscribing  to  the  funds  out  of  their  own  earnings,  or  other¬ 
wise  eager  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  institution 
which  redeemed  them  from  an  outcast  condition. 

These  schools  are,  however,  not  for  young  criminals ;  and, 
in  regard  to  our  convict  system,  they  are  only  precautionary. 
The  first  provision  for  actual  offenders  is  the  Reformatory 
School.  It  is  a  prodigious  advance  on  the  old  practice  of  com¬ 
mitting  juvenile  thieves  to  prison.  Children,  from  nine  years 
old  and  upw'ards,  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  and 
let  loose  without  any  attempt  to  reform  them  ;  and  they  were 
nearly  sure  to  return,  again  and  again,  learning  more  iniquity 
each  time  by  association  with  older  convicts,  and  having  no 
choice  but  to  fulfil  their  miserable  destiny.  The  Industrial 
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Schools  Act  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  now  substitute 
a  school  for  the  prison,  or  make  a  short  imprisonment  an  intro- 
duction  to  a  legal  detention  in  a  reformatory  school.  If  these 
new  provisions  were  properly  used,  the  supply  of  convicts 
from  the  rising  generation  might  be  almost  entirely  stopped; 
but  the  magistracy  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  new  Acts ;  and  no  small  part  of  the  body  seem  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  provision  at  all.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
Governor  of  Holloway  Prison  gave  his  evidence  before  the 
Koyal  Commission,  there  were  fifty-one  convicts  under  the 
age  of  seventeen  in  his  gaol ;  and  the  number  of  juvenile  pri¬ 
soners  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
for  the  City  of  London.  The  Governor  seemed  to  know  no¬ 
thing  about  Reformatories,  saying  that  two  of  the  whole  fifty- 
one  culprits  were  intended  for  a  Reformatory,  which  turned 
out  to  be  Parkhurst  Prison.  No  longer  ago  than  .January  of 
last  year,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  in  service  in  Kent,  was  tried  at  the 
(Quarter  Sessions  for  robbing  her  mistress  of  some  clothes,  and 
actually  sentenced  to  four  years’  penal  servitude !  The  case 
was  so  flagrant  that  the  Home  Secretary  obtained  a  conditional 
pardon,  which  enabled  the  poor  child  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory 
instead  of  a  convict  cell.  Cases  almost  as  cruel  are  occurring 
every  day,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ignorant  and  careless  ma¬ 
gistrates.  As  Miss  Carpenter  tells  us,  in  noticing  the  Acts 
of  1854  and  1857, 

‘  Though  the  former  of  these  has  been  very  extensively  in  opera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  latter  is  highly  valued  where- 
ever  it  is  carried  out ;  though  H.M.  Inspector  of  those  schools,  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  has  given  repeated  reports  of  their  success, 
wherever  the  principles  on  which  they  were  originally  founded  are 
carried  out;  and  though  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  spoke 
most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system ;  though  it  is  now  unneces¬ 
sary  for  any  young  person  under  fourteen  to  be  subjected  to  im¬ 
prisonment,  except  as  a  preliminary  to  his  being  sent  to  a  Refor¬ 
matory,  since  he  can  be  handed  over  to  parental  correction,  or 
“  cautioned  and  discharged,”  if  his  case  does  not  appear  a  serious 
one  ; — notwithstanding  all  this,  we  find  the  young  delinquents  still 
sent  to  prison  ;  we  still  find  that  when  they  have  completed  the 
“  curriculum  of  crime  ”  they  have  thus  commenced,  they  help  to  fill 
our  convict  prisons.  Most  truly  did  a  Bristol  magistrate  once  de¬ 
clare  {vide  Bristol  Post,  October  16,  1862),  when  a  “diminutive 
“  street  urchin,”  who  had  been  committing  “  Arab  devastation  at 
“  Clifton,”  was  brought  before  him  for  stealing  walnuts  from  a  gar¬ 
den,  “  the  prisoner  deserved  to  go  to  gaol,  only  he  thought  that  tuck 
“  a  step  might  ruin  him”  He  therefore  handed  the  boy  over  to 
parent^  chastisement.  But  his  example  is  not  generally  followed 
in  our  country.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  59.) 
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While  we  write  we  receive  the  Report  of  Mr.  Sydney  Turner 
on  Reformatory  Schools  in  1864.  It  tells  of  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  in  Middlesex,  and  of  its  being  largely  due  to 
the  inadequate  use  of  Reformatory  Schools  by  the  metropolitan 
magistrates,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates  to  pay 
the  small  subscription  needed  by  the  Redhill  establishment,  the 
‘  Cornwall,’  &c.,  except  in  cases  from  the  Quarter  Sessions 
or  the  Central  Court.  But  there  is  another  obstacle  for  which 
the  magistrates  are  not  answerable.  The  Industrial  Schools 
Act  is  almost  inoperative  in  London,  because  the  Managers 
of  Schools  and  Refuges  avoid  placing  their  schools  under  the 
Act,  preferring  to  receive  voluntary  inmates,  or  those  sent  by 
subscribers,  rather  than  the  young  vagrants  who  can  be  reached 
only  through  the  magistrates.  The  Schools  and  the  Act  have 
thus  no  bearing  on  the  case  of  the  idle  and  disorderly  children 
who  pass  from  begging  and  pilfering  in  the  streets  and  about 
the  railway  stations  to  the  gaol  and  the  convict  life. 

How  important  it  is  that  these  evils  should  be  remedied 
ippears  from  the  description  of  our  criminal  class  contained  in 
the  volume  of  ‘Judicial  Statistics’  for  1864,  recently  issued. 
The  numbers  can  never  be  relied  on  as  certain,  because  the 
estimate  is  differently  made  by  the  police  in  different 
districts:  but  the  Home  Office  gives  the  following  as  the 
nearest  approximation  it  can  effect.  Of  145,256  offenders  of 
all  descriptions  (including  tramps  and  vagrants),  there  were 
last  year  in  local  prisons  17,346;  in  convict  prisons,  7,975  ; 
and  in  reformatories,  3,186.  Of  the  adults  in  conrict  gaols,  a 
large  proportion  were  criminals  in  their  youth ;  and  of  the 
whole  number,  in  all  prisons,  above  six  per  cent,  were  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  While  the  Report  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
offenders  of  every  class,  we  may  be  especially  consoled  to  find 
that  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  steadily  decreases 
under  the  efforts  made  to  arrest  their  career  and  reform  their 
characters,  their  proportion  to  the  whole  descending  from 
twelve  per  cent,  in  1856  to  eight  per  cent,  in  1860,  and  six  per 
cent,  in  1863-4.  There  are  occasional  complaints  from  nev>'s- 
paper  correspondents,  and  from  strict  jwrsons  in  social  inter¬ 
course,  of  the  luxurious  life  led  in  Reformatory  Schools,  where 
a  band  of  music  exists,  and  there  are  singing  and  dancing,  and 
holly  and  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  at  Christmas;  but,  while 
the  number  of  delinquents  steadily  diminishes,  and  the  chief 
anxiety  of  the  managers  is  to  ameliorate  these  wild  young  spirits 
by  the  restraint  and  the  toil  of  discipline,  we  need  have  no 
fear  that  children  in  the  streets  will  give  up  their  license  and 
their  laziness  for  a  Christmas  festival  which  stands  out  from  a 
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whole  year  of  the  labour  and  the  su])ervi8ion,  the  order  and 
monotony,  which  the  inmates  abhor  above  everything.  The 
benevolence  of  these  institutions  consists,  not  in  indulgence  to 
the  coarse  and  lawless  inmates,  but  in  rescuing  them  from  the 
convict  life  and  fate.  In  achieving  this,  the  patriotic  aim  is 
so  far  fulfilled,  of  saving  society  from  the  curse  of  a  risin<r 
generation  of  criminals.  Those  of  the  whole  number  (if  there 
be  any)  who  do  not  mend  at  all  arc  henceforth  under  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  must  be  aware  that  they  are,  and  they  may  be 
removed  to  some  place  of  more  favourable  conditions  than 
their  old  haunts;  the  unregenerate  but  decently  conducted 
are  put  in  the  way  of  a  harmless  career  of  self-su])port ;  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  probationers  give  evidence,  under 
judicious  and  kindly  management,  of  genuine  amendment  of 
mind  and  life.  Thus,  the  refonnatory  system,  if  properly 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  would  do  more  for  the  security  of 
society  in  the  first  place,  and  the  salvation  of  criminals  in  the 
next,  than  all  our  other  penal  methods  together. 

One  reason  why  this  is  not  better  understood  and  considered 
than  it  is  by  society  generally,  and  the  magistracy  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  term  ‘reformatory  system’  in¬ 
cludes  a  mischievous  confusion  of  ideas.  We  have  heard  so 
much  of  reformatory  schemes  in  our  convict  prisons,  and  we 
have  seen  so  much  of  their  failure,  that  we  have  lost  faith  in 
all  attempts  to  reform,  at  any  age,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  This  carries  us  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  convict 
prison. 

If  our  readers  desire  to  know  what  the  system  really  is 
there,  and  wdiat  notions  in  the  heads  of  the  administrators  have 
hitherto  guided  the  procedure,  they  must  read  Miss  Car¬ 
penter’s  fourth  chapter  (vol.  i.).  AVe  cannot  extract  the  whole, 
nor  a  tenth  part  of  it,  nor  therefore  convey  any  adequate  sense 
of  the  heinousness  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  committed 
before  our  eyes,  and,  as  we  are  told,  for  our  security.  Have 
our  readers  been  aware,  or  have  they  ever  imagined,  that  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  penal  servitude — the  next  punishment  to  death — is  less 
terrible  to  the  criminal  than  imprisonment  in  a  county  gaol? 
Is  it  credible  that  a  short  sentence  of  imprisonment  is  more 
dreaded  than  a  longer  one  of  penal  servitude  ?  If  the  fact  has 
been  known,  has  the  reason  ever  been  dreamed  of?  The  reason 
lies  in  the  peculiar  signification,  in  gaols  and  am(mg  gaol-birds, 
of  the  word  ‘  reformatory.’  lu  the  regions  of  criminal  life, 
‘reformatory’  means  lightness  of  punishment,  laxity  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  deference  to  the  will  of  the  convict,  and  the  prospect 
of  liberty  under  great  advantages.  Such  a  conception  could 
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have  arisen  only  out  of  the  gravest  error  on  the  part  of  the 
administrators.  They,  in  fact,  consider,  or  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  reformation  as  meaning  fitness  for  restoration 
to  liberty ;  and  they  have  assumed  that  fitness  to  consist  in 
a  sufficiency  of  industrial  ability,  with  correctness  of  behaviour 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  in  a  prison. 

‘Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting 
the  true  nature  of  reformatory  treatment,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  a  sentence  of  the  law  intended  as  the  highest  secondary  punish¬ 
ment  shall  be  more  severe  than  one  pronounced  on  ordinary  of¬ 
fenders  ;  that  the  convict  prisons  shall  be  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  county  gaols.  We  know  that  in  most  of  these  a  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  is  administered,  as  it  should  be  ;  and  we  expect  to  find  the 
treatment  in  the  prisons  for  hardened  offenders  far  more  severe. 
What  is  our  astonishment  at  learning  from  the  evidence  given  to  the 
Commission  (824)  that  criminals  prefer  a  sentence  of  three  or  four 
years’  penal  servitude  to  eighteen  months’  or  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment;  and  to  find  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons  attributes  this  circumstance  “to  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
“milder  discipline  than  exists  in  the  county  prisons.”  (825.)  We  are 
even  more  astoni.shed  to  hear  the  following  admission  made  respect¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  those  whom  the  public  supposes  to  be  under¬ 
going  the  most  severe  secondary  punishment  the  law  awards  in 
convict  prisons — persons  who  have  committed  serious  offences  against 
society,  or  have  persevered  in  a  course  of  evil  doing : — “  Convicts 
“  and  the  criminal  population  are  aware  that  they  are  considerately 
“  treated,  and  they  must  be.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
“  men — either  to  drive  them  or  to  lead  them.  If  you  drive  them,  the 
“  public  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  demoralisation  ;  and  if  you  lead 
“  them,  they  gain  by  a  large  proportion  being  reformed.”  (828.)  This 
statement,  being  made  by  the  Chief  Director,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  the  convicts 
are  treated.  It  is  made  in  reference  to  the  dietary,  but  it  underlies 
the  whole  system.  A  similar  statement  is  made  respecting  labour: — 

“  If  you  put  a  man  to  penal  labour,  it  would  interfere  with  the  moral 
“effect,  and  with  the  objects  you  had  in  view  in  training  him  for 
“ultimate  release.”  (834.)  “  It  (a  deterring  stage)  would  interfere  in  a 
“  great  measure  with  the  industrial  and  moral  training  of  the  larger 
“proportion  of  the  men.”  (833.)  We  find  (828)  that  “The  object  for 
“  which  penal  servitude,  as  it  now  exists,  and  as  it  has  e.xisted  since 
“it  was  introduced  in  1848,  was  to  train  men  for  their  release,  either 
“at  home  or  abroad.  Looking  to  the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the 
“circumstances,  the  penal  features  were  diminished,  and  the  greater 
“effort  was  thrown  into  the  industriiil  training  and  the  endeavour  to 
“  reform.”  It  is  then  here  and  elsewhere  assumed  that  a  man  who  has 
committed  heinous  crimes  will  best  be  reformed  by  gratifying  his 
wishes,  instead  of  making  him  feel  the  consequences  of  his  conduct ; 
that  he  will  be  prepared  for  release  into  society,  where  he  must 
expect  difficulties  and  hardships,  by  shielding  him  from  them  in  the 
place  of  his  punishment!  ’  (Oi/r  Convicts,  vol.  i.  p.  113.) 
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After  such  a  disclosure  as  this,  we  can  hardly  wonder  much 
at  the  mutinies  in  our  prisons,  of  Avhich  so  many  have  oc¬ 
curred  of  late  years ;  nor  at  the  manifest  fear  of  their 
charge  in  Avhich  the  gaolers  stand ;  nor  at  the  virtual  bribes 
offered  to  the  most  desperate  criminals  to  abstain  from  giving 
trouble  ;  nor  at  the  notion  abroad  among  thieves — exaggerated, 
as  their  ignorant  notions  usually  are — of  the  power  their  com¬ 
rades  hold  in  the  prison,  and  of  the  real  character  of  the 
officials ;  nor  that  the  first  object  of  punishment,  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  society,  is  sacrificed  without  the  others  being  at¬ 
tained — either  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  or  his  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  means  of  mischief.  We  cannot  wonder  much 
that  the  administrators  of  law  and  justice  and  punishment  are 
regarded  and  treated  as  dependent  on  the  criminal  class  for 
their  livelihood  and  their  position  ;  nor  that  their  salaries  are 
reported  to  be  of  a  fabulous  amount;  nor  that  they  are  re¬ 
ported,  among  convicts  and  their  friends,  to  be  the  worst 
people  in  the  prison  or  in  the  world — traitors,  money-grubbers, 
hypocrites,  cheats,  and  only  not  cruel  because  they  are  too 
cowardly  to  be  so.  How  it  is  j)Ossible  for  real  reformation  to 
begin  or  proceed  under  the  secret  prevalence  of  such  ideas  we 
need  not  inquire. 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  alternative  is  assumed 
to  be  —  as  is  innocently  avow'ed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons — ‘  there  are  only  two  ways — to 
‘  drive  them  or  to  lead  them.’  In  Reformatory  Schools,  and  a 
good  many  other  places,  it  is  found  that  there  is  another  method 
— to  control  without  ‘  driving,’  and  to  open  a  way  of  return  or 
of  regeneration  without  tempting,  or  indulging,  or  humouring, 
or  doing  anything  like  what  perplexed  and  alarmed  gaolers 
call  ‘leading’  their  formidable  charge.  Control  need  not 
irritate,  if  it  be  wise,  impartial,  systematic,  and  perfectly 
organised ;  and  kindness  need  not  stimulate  desires,  nor  invite 
encroachments,  if  it  be  of  the  steady,  sustained,  and  dignified 
character  that  judicial  benevolence  always  supf>oses. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Miss  Carpenter  |)oints  out,  that  the  first 
step  in  genuine  reform  is  to  engage  the  will  of  the  offender  in 
favour  of  industry  and  order.  Tlie  mistake  has  been  in  suj)- 
posing  that  this  was  to  be  done  by  assigning  to  those  who  are 
hopeful  subjects  interesting  work,  or  what  they  like  best, 
Avhile  the  hardest  and  most  distasteful  labour  is  given  to  ‘in- 
‘  corrigibles.’  The  consequence  has  naturally  been  that  those 
who  most  need  reforming  are  consigned  to  despair,  while  their 
more  favoured  comrades  are  occupied  in  choosing  what  they 
will  do,  and  humoured  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  aiul 
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of  profit  to  the  establishment,  in  getting  the  largest  amount 
of  work  done.  Hence  the  more  agreeable  occupations  are 
called  ‘  reformatory  sort  of  work,’  though  the  prisoners  are 
encouraged  to  have  a  will  and  to  assert  it,  till  they  learn  to 
intimidate  instead  of  obeying  their  gaolers,  and  one  or  another 
catastrophe  ensues ; — the  gaolers  are  tyrannised  over  by  their 
prisoners,  or  those  mutinies  and  riots  arise  and  increase  of 
which  the  public  hears  much  less  than  the  truth.  At  Dart¬ 
moor  nine  cases  of  desperate  assault  had  to  be  examined  in  one 
visit  of  a  Director;  and  in  most  or  all  of  the  prisons  there 
are  ‘  ruffians  ’  (indulged  with  ‘  refonnatory  sort  of  work  ’)  whom 
the  officers  dare  not  approach  without  the  most  elaborate  pre¬ 
cautions.  All  this  is  saved  where  there  is  no  consultation  with 
the  culprits,  and  no  consideration  of  their  likings  in  the  labour 
appointed ;  where  they  are  brought  under  a  system  to  which 
they  have  only  to  submit,  and  which  is  instituted  and  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  class,  and  in  no  respect  referred 
to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  live  under  it.  External  means, 
as  Miss  Carpenter  observes,  can  produce  no  change  in  natures 
so  pervei’ted  and  hardened.  They  may  be  bribed  or  terrified 
into  some  degree  of  quiet  and  apparent  submission ;  but,  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  free  (often  by  hypocritical  shows  of 
amendment)  they  return  to  their  old  courses  with  fresh  relish 
and  energy.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  among  some  of  the 
very  worst  of  the  mutineers  at  Chatham,  murderous  ruffians 
who  came  in  under  long  sentences,  ‘  were  some  whose  licences 
‘  (tickets-of-leave)  were  already  issued,  and  actually  in  the 
*  hands  of  the  Governor ;  and  others  recommended  for  dis- 
‘  charge,  many  of  them  with  large  gratuities.’’  (^Our  Convicts, 
vol.  i.  p.  128.) 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  record  more  strange  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men  than  the  details  given  in  eridence  by  prison 
officers  of  the  j)ower  and  love  of  annoyance  among  these 
wretches  —  the  wild  and  savage  caprices  with  which  they 
alarm  and  grieve  their  keepers,  and  misuse  their  religious 
opportunities,  and  try  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  m^cal 
officers.  And  these  are  the  fellows  who  obtain  a  discharge 
before  their  time,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  for  having  done 
less  than  half  the  amount  of  w'ork  per  day  of  the  honest 
labourers  outside.  Yet  their  penal  servitude  is  ordained  as  the 
severest  punishment  next  to  hanging !  It  is  no  wonder  if  this 
kind  of  sentence  is  preferred  by  minor  offenders  to  ordinary 
imprisonment  without  such  opportunities. 

Such  are  the  results  of  our  supposed  reformatory  system  in 
prisons  which  cost  the  country,  after  deducting  the  value  of 
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the  labour  of  the  inmates,  above  200,000/.  a  year,  while  foreign 
observers  are  all  amazement  at  our  procedure,  and  the  auth^ 
rities  at  home  find  an  increase  of  crime  among  us,  in  j)ropor- 
tion  to  the  release  of  numbers  of  wretches  who  have  purchased 
their  freedom  by  lazy  work  and  hollow  decency  of  conduct 
After  paying  enormously  for  a  reformation  which  is  not 
achieved,  we  find  our  cities  infested  wdth  crime,  without 
any  means  of  checking  it,  or  any  control  over  the  |)erpe- 
trators  and  evil  exemj)lars  whom  w'e  have  allowed  to  escape 
from  surveillance,  and  encouraged  to  baffle  all  the  three  aims 
of  convict  punishment.  Society  is  not  secured  ;  offenders  are 
not  reformed  ;  and  the  lawless  class  is  not  deterred  from  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  depths  of  crime. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  results  do  not  tell  against  a 
reformatory  system,  but  only  against  a  perversion  and  mis- 
nianagement  of  it.  The  systems  in  England  and  Ireland  both 
date  from  the  Act  of  1853,  and  refer  to  that  of  1857.  The 
English  system  has  departed  from  the  principles  ol’  those  Acts, 
and  has  failed ;  the  Irish  has  adhered  to  them,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  is  not  our  business  now  U)  enter  afresh  on  the  task 
of  contrasting  them,  which  we  did,  up  to  a  certain  point,  above 
two  years  ago.*  Our  ])resent  object  is  rather  to  inquire  what 
sort  of  treatment  is  most  likely  to  avail  with  an  order  of  human 
beings  such  as  we  have  seen  our  criminal  class  to  be.  What 
should  we  do  with  them,  in  order  to  ap])roach  as  nearly  as  may 
be  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  objects  of  convict  punish¬ 
ment  ? 

It  is  clear  that  no  ai)plicatlon  of  mere  external  means  of  in¬ 
ducement  or  repulsion  avails  with  creatures  in  such  a  moral 
condition.  They  must  be  by  some  means  individually  addressed 
and  penetrated,  and  their  particular  natures  disclosed,  before 
any  real  effect  w'hatcver  can  be  produced.  Taking  the  merely 
politic  view,  it  is  only  by  getting  at  the  actual  character  of 
each  that  even  the  roughest  classification  of  our  convicts  can 
be  made.  It  is  only  thus  that  it  can  be  learned  which  of  that 
fearful  number  of  lawless  people  must,  if  escaping  capital 
jninishment,  be  shut  up  for  life,  for  the  security  of  society ; 
which  of  them  must  be  subjected  to  lt)ng  years  of  retribution, 
and  afterwards  to  the  restraint  of  surveillance ;  and  which  of 
them  may  be  encouraged  to  aspire  to  a  deserved  respectability 
after  a  period  of  discipline.  No  j)art  of  Miss  Carpenter’s  work 
is  more  interesting  than  the  chapters  in  which  she  demonstrates 
by  examples  the  working  of  the  method  of  individual  appeal— 
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not  by  sentimental  talking,  nor  any  throwing  away  of  religious 
influences,  where  they  cannot  he  even  appreliended ;  nor  by 
the  flattering  of  any  vanity,  nor  the  pampering  of  any  egotism 
in  the  most  degraded  members  of  society ;  but  by  placing  them 
under  the  ])rovisions  of  a  system,  moral  and  material,  suitable 
to  die  feeblest  moral  perception,  and  comprehensible  by  the 
narrowest  intelligence.  The  discipline  under  which  a  large 
amount  of  success  has  been  obtained  is  strict  and  impartial, 
ordered  for  the  welfare  of  society  outside  and  for  its  transgres¬ 
sors  within,  clear  of  all  concession  to  their  evil  wills  and  debased 
notions,  but  opening  a  way  to  good  things  through  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  will  and  the  habits,  and  by  that  way  alone. 
External  orderliness,  and  work  of  each  degree  of  diligence  win 
their  natural  rew^ards  and  no  more ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  steady 
and  trustworthy  growth  and  formation  of  moral  character  that 
consideration  and  repute  first,  and  freedom  finally,  are  attain¬ 
able,  after  a  course  of  adequate — that  is,  very  severe  probation. 
There  w'ere,  and  there  still  are,  circumstances  in  the  Irish 
social  condition,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  criminal  nature 
there,  which  rendered  the  chances  of  success  under  such  a 
change  of  method  much  less  hopeful  than  in  England  ;  yet  the 
success  has  been  as  cons])icuous  in  Ireland  as  the  failure  in 
England.  For  an  indication  of  these  comparative  disadvan¬ 
tages,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  pp.  82  and  143  of  Miss 
Carpenter’s  second  volume.  It  is  more  to  our  purjwse  here  to 
pass  on  to  the  topic  which  takes  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
that  volume,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
the  most  interesting  department  of  her  book — the  treatment  of 
our  female  convicts. 

Here  we  find  the  most  tremendous  evidence  of  utter  mistake 
in  the  control  and  management  of  the  lawless  members  of 
society;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  attended  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Prison  Matron,  in  her  two  works  on  Female 
Life  in  Prison,  and  on  the  career  of  Jane  Cameron,  will  have 
expected  no  other  result  from  such  a  method  as  has  been  applied 
to  the  most  perplexing  charge  ever  consigned  to  judicial  or 
Christian  care.  In  the  report  of  last  year’s  prisoners  we  are 
told  that  women,  when  criminal,  are  worse  than  the  men  ;  for 
that,  while  female  cx)nvict8  are  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  number,  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  gaol  last 
year  had  been  convicted  before,  to  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
men ;  and  again,  that  of  convicts  who  had  been  in  prison  above 
ten  times  before,  there  were  2,773  women  to  1,173  men. 
Nobody  could  be  surprised  at  this  who  had  learned  anything  of 
the  life  led  in  our  female  prisons,  either  by  observation  or  from 
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reports  and  books.  One  of  the  worst  results  of  such  mistakes 
as  are  at  this  moment  in  full  operation  among  us  is  that  a 
general  impression  has  been  created  that  women,  once  bad, 
are  utterly  hopeless ;  and  that  the  only  alternative  for  them  is 
being  shut  up  in  prisons  like  Avild  beasts  in  cages,  incessantly 
terriiying  their  keepers,  and  being  let  loose  to  ravage  society, 
like  escaped  animals  of  prey,  which  are  the  curse  of  all  who 
live  w'ithin  the  range  of  their  haunts.  Much  of  this  impression 
is  due  to  those  very  violences  and  Avild  acts  of  criminality  which 
have  been  provoked  by  injudicious  management  in  prison ;  and 
such  evidence  must  be  set  aside  before  any  judgment  can 
be  formed  at  all.  That  evidence  excluded,  and  the  facts  of 
the  rescue  and  restoration  of  a  few  Avomen  in  England,  and  of 
a  very  large  [)rojK)rtion  of  the  female  convicts  in  Ireland  being 
duly  recognised,  it  must  be  acknoAvledged  that  no  fair  chance 
of  redemption  has  yet  been  generally  offered  to  that  mise¬ 
rable  portion  of  our  criminal  class.  Most  miserable  they 
are  ;  for  the  most  part,  prostitutes,  or  ruined  by  betrayal  and 
jHAverty ;  with  intellectual  poAvers  not  only  Ioav  but  torpid ; 
Avith  fierce  passions,  animal  and  ‘  affectional and  with  these, 
in  the  closest  and  most  perplexing  combination,  a  duplicity  and 
power  of  intrigue  beyond  all  fathoming.  If  no  men  understand 
such  beings  as  these  (unless  it  be  their  companions  in  crime 
and  their  selfish  lovers),  neither  can  honest  and  decent  Avomen 
understand  them,  otherwise  than  by  long  and  hard  experience ; 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  their  case.  Neither  judge  nor  jury, 
neither  chaplain  nor  matron,  neither  doctor  nor  Avarder,  enters 
at  all  into  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  being  Avho  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  the  idiot  and  the  intriguer,  the  infant  and  the  devil, 
the  ferocious  animal  and  the  fanatical  idolater,  the  Bedlam 
empress  and  the  victim  under  the  Avheels  of  the  Juggernaut 
car.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Here  Ave  see  the  helpless  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  prison  authority,  in  the  testimony  of  the  late  Sir 
Joshua  Jebb  and  Caj)tain  O’Brien,  and  in  the  counsel  of  an 
experienced  adviser  of  their  OAA  n  sex,  the  Superior  of  Female 
Convicts,  as  to  AA’hat  should  be  attempted,  on  the  ground  of 
Avhat  has  been  already  done : — 

‘  The  Chief  Director  having  thus  stated  the  system  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  female  convicts,  says  that  upon  the  Avhole  there  is  more 
trouble  with  them  than  with  the  males.  “  I  think  so,”  he  says, 
(765),  “because  they  are  not  so  amenable  to  punishment,  and  their 
“  offences  are  of  a  diflerent  character,  and  depend  very  much  upon 
“  impulse.  If  they  quarrel  one  Avith  another,  they  Avill  set  to  work 
“  and  break  the  Avindows  in  their  cells,  and  tear  up  their  clothes,  all 
“  without  any  assignable  reason ;  and  then  they  will  sit  down  and 
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“  burst  out  crying.  They  are  difficult  people  to  manage.”  Such  a 
condition  as  is  here  described  by  the  Chief  Director  surely  is  an  un¬ 
mistakable  sign  of  extraordinary  mismanagement.  That  such  violent 
bursts  of  wilful  violence  and  passion  should  be  frequent  among  the 
inmates  of  any  establishment,  indicates  a  bad  tone  pervading  it,  and 
a  want  of  due  control;  but  that  it  should  occur  in  a  Government 
jraol,  where  all  needful  appliances  are  accessible,  is  surprising. 
Still  more  so  is  it  to  hear  the  Director  conclude  his  statement  by 
simply  remarking,  “  They  are  difficult  people  to  manage,  but  on  the 
“  whole  we  have  been  successful ;  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
“  the  admirable  character  of  the  officers.”  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  usually  be  considered  a  glaring  failure,  rather  than  a  success  ; 
nor  can  we  imagine  any  reformatory  influence  pervading  an  esta¬ 
blishment  where  scenes  of  wdld  excitement  have  any  frequency.’ 
(Our  Convicts,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

‘The  punishments  inflicted  appear  to  be  quite 'inefficacious  in 
even  preserving  discipline,  and  to  be  defied  by  the  women.  Captain 
O’Brien  says  (2112),  “When  the  women  who  are  thoroughly  bad 
“  misconduct  themselves  over  and  over  again,  it  is  impossible  to  punish 
“  them  any  more,  for  their  health  will  not  be.ar  it,  and  it  does  them  no 
“  good.  I  think  it  sometimes  renders  them  worse  than  they  were 
“before;  and  they  become  so  utterly  depraved,  and  so  detestable  in 
“  every  way,  that  really  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  them  with  common 
“magnanimity.”’  (P.217.) 

‘  In  order,’  says  Miss  Carpenter,  ‘  to  have  any  prospect  of 
success  in  the  reformation  of  women  in  this  very  degraded,  and,  we 
may  say,  abnormal  condition,  (for  their  characteristics  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  the  labouring,  middle,  and  upper  classes,)  there 
must  exist,  in  the  first  place,  firm  steady  control,  against  which  it  is 
evidently  hopeless  to  rebel,  combined  with  a  strict  and  vigilant  dis¬ 
cipline,  administered  with  the  most  impartial  justice.  This  is  a 
primary  condition  of  reformatory  work  in  general,  but  absolutely 
essential  in  this.  We  well  remember  the  violent  outbursts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  the  rebellious  spirit,  the  deception,  the  suspicion,  the  constant 
annoyance  with  which  we  had  to  contend  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Girls’  Reformatories.  These  have  given  way  to  willing  obedience, 
perfect  confidence  in  their  superiors,  and  a  general  openness,  since  a 
thorough  steady  discipline  was  established  in  our  schools.  Until 
this  was  accomplished,  little  permanent  improvement  could  be  anti¬ 
cipated.  In  the  next  place,  to  provide  abundance  of  active  useful 
work  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  restless  excitable  nature  of  these 
women  requires  a  vent  in  something ;  they  should  have  full  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  kind  which  will  exercise  their  muscles  and  fully  occupy 
their  minds,  so  as  to  calm  their  spirits,  and  satisfy  them  with  the 
feeling  of  having  accomplished  something.  The  importance  of  this 
also  we  have  fully  proved  in  our  Reformatories  for  girls ;  it  is  even 
more  essential  in  establishments  for  women.  These  two  primary 
conditions  having  been  arranged  satisfactorily, considerable  attention 
must  at  the  same  time  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  These,  we  have  already  stated,  are  more  deadened,  or 
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perverted  to  a  bad  use  in  women  than  in  men.  There  is  far  greater 
difficulty  in  stimulating  girls  who  have  passed  their  childhood  in 
neglect,  than  boys.  The  effort  of  learning  to  read  is  to  such  often 
positively  painful,  and  without  the  greatest  skill,  kindness,  and 
firmness  combined  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  young  person 
would  succumb  to  the  difficulty.  The  effort  once  made  and  a 
triumph  achieved,  an  important  step  in  reformation  is  attained,  for 
stores  of  interesting  information  are  now  open  which  will  fill  the 
mind,  instead  of  the  pernicious  thoughts  which  formerly  harboured 
there.  Intellectual  effort,  which  would  be  very  easy  and  pleasant  to 
a  child  of  six  years  old,  is  extremely  difficult  and  unpleasant  to  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  still  more  so  to  a  woman  of  thirty  or  upwards  :  a  mastery 
over  it  once  gained,  not  only  an  intellectual  but  a  moral  power  is 
acquired,  both  of  which  facilitate  the  work  of  reformation.  Another 
essential  part  of  the  w'ork  of  reforming  such  women  as  have  been 
described  is  the  healthy  development  of  their  affections.  These  are 
peculiarly  strong  in  the  female  sex,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of 
calling  out  the  highest  virtues,  the  most  genuine  self-devotion. 
When  perverted,  as  we  saw  them  in  Jane  Cameron,  they  may  be 
and  are  frequently  made  an  instrument  of  much  evil;  but  in  a 
woman  they  can  never  be  utterly  lost.  It  will  then  be  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  system  which  has  as  its  object  the  reformation  of 
women,  that  scope  should  be  given  to  the  affectional  part  of  the 
woman’s  nature,  and  that  this  should  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
virtue. 

‘  That  all  these  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  in  a  Convict  Prison 
does  certainly  appear  very  difficult  ;  yet  if  they  .are  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess,  no  labour,  no  expense,  should  be  deemed  too  great  to  develop 
a  system  which  should  embody  them  all,  and  do  the  w'ork  required — 
reform  female  convicts.  The  expense  which  a  bad  woman  is  to  the 
public  who  comes  forth  from  a  lengthened  confinement  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  gaol  unreformed  is  far  greater  than  any  possible  cost  which 
might  have  been  incurred  in  reforming  her.  The  evil  she  has 
done  within  the  prison  to  those  around  her  is  very  great,  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  poisonous  influence  to  a  w'idely-extending  circle,  when  the 
women  she  has  corrupted  go  out  into  the  world.  On  her  own  dis¬ 
charge  she  emerges  from  her  seclusion  only  to  plunge  into  greater 
excesses  than  before,  and  to  perpetuate  and  intensify  the  pollution 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  from  which  she  had  been  temporarily 
withdraw’!).’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  209-11.) 

If  it  is  more  difficult  to  restore  women  than  men,  as  seems  to 
l)e  undisputed,  and  if,  nevertheless,  women  have  been  and  con¬ 
stantly  are  retrieved  under  the  Irish  system,  we  have  every 
encouragement  to  undertake  and  carry  through  the  reform  of 
the  large  projxtrtion  of  our  convicts  who  are  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement.  Sister  Kirwan,  of  St.  Vincent’s  lleforinatory, 
Dublin,  offers,  in  a  published  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  three 
reasons  why  a  special  and  prolonged  supervision  should  be 
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giren  to  female  convicts — viz.,  that  they  are  more  difficult  to 
reclaim  than  men,  and,  needing  more  surveillance,  have  less 
when  liberated ;  that  the  public  have  less  confidence  in  the 
women’s  case,  though  more  is  retiuired,  because  they  are  not, 
like  men,  employed  in  out-door  work,  but  in  domestic  business, 
which  places  more  property  of  value  within  their  reach ;  and 
that  their  vacuity  of  mind  and  corruption  of  feeling  require  a 
longer  training  of  habit,  and  a  stronger  effort  of  self-control, 
than  are  usually  requisite  with  men.  Yet  it  is  actually  the 
case  that  less  provision  is  made  for  the  intermediate  probation 
of  women  than  of  men.  The  ‘  Life  of  Jane  Cameron  ’  closes 
with  the  melancholy  intimation  that  the  Discharged  Prisoner's 
Aid  Societg  is  compelled,  by  want  of  means,  to  close  its  Female 
Lodging  House — that  ‘  Home’  the  prospect  of  which  has  sus¬ 
tained  and  animated  so  many  poor  sinners  in  their  endeavours 
to  become  respectable,  and  to  find  occupation  and  independence 
in  their  ncAV  and  better  life.  It  is  inconceivable  that  if  the 
fects  were  known,  the  small  sum  necessary  to  supplement  the 
earnings  of  the  inmates,  and  sustain  the  Home,  would  be  Avant- 
mg,  Avhile  rich  streams  of  bounty  are  for  ever  floAving  toAvards 
objects  less  important  and  less  hopeful  :  but  last  year  the 
case  was  even  so,  and  the  Aid  AV'as  reduced  to  the  ministrations 
of  a  female  agent,  Avho  visits  and  counsels  the  discharged  con¬ 
victs  in  their  hulgings,  and  tries  to  keep  them  from  falling 
away,  under  circumstances  in  Avhich  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
them  t()  stand  fast.  Hoav  different  it  is  in  Ireland  !  There, 
ladies  have  opiK^rtunity  to  see  hoAv  the  released  Avomen  go 
through  their  probation  and  training  in  the  Refuges ;  and,  as 
we  have  shoAvn  in  a  former  article*,  there  is  an  actual  and 
steady  demand  for  these  redeemed  women  as  domestic  servants : 
many  of  them  emigrate,  and  begin  their  iicav  life  in  a  fresh 
scene — all  of  them  knoAving  that  they  have  friends  Avho  Avill 
always  feel  an  interest  in  them,  and  Avhose  esteem  and  favour¬ 
able  testimony  it  is  the  chief  object  of  these  humbled  creatures 
to  retain. 

To  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  the  institution  of  these  Refuges 
was  OAving ;  and  some  of  us  may  remember  the  strong  appeal 
he  made  in  a  public  address  at  Liveriwad,  seven  years  ago,  for 
the  establishment  of  such  Homes  in  connexion  Avith  all  our 
Female  Convict  prisons.  That  appeal  is  producing  its  effect 
now  that  we  can  hear  his  living  voice  no  more ;  and  the  Carlisle 
Memorial  Refuge  is  one  of  its  direct  consequences.  The 
Government  has  sanctioned  the  scheme ;  some  of  the  best 
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friends  of  the  outcast  classes  constitute  its  Committee;  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuye  Union  has  given  200/.  towards  the 
expenses,  and  a  few  liberal  subscriptions  are  announced.  The 
establishment  is  to  be  in  or  near  London ;  and  the  projwsal  is, 
to  ‘  receive  annually  one  hundrctl  of  the  most  deserving  female 
‘  convicts,  and  to  promote  their  employment  by  the  community.’ 
If  this  institution  is  encouraged  as  it  ought  to  be,  other  Refuges 
will  doubtless  be  opened  in  connexion  with  all  our  principal 
convict  prisons,  and  a  better  prospect  will  be  disclosed  to  our 
most  desperate  and  degraded  criminals,  and  to  society  which 
suffers  so  much  from  them,  than  has  ever  been  hojKjd  for  yet 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  believe  that  we  are  growing 
wiser  and  more  practical,  and  therefore  more  successful  in  the 
management  of  those  of  our  criminal  class  Avho  put  themselves 
under  the  grasp  of  the  law.  Now  that  the  transj»ortation  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled,  we  confront  more  boldly  and  steadily  the  case 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  are  obtaining  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  notion  of  the  conditions,  and  quality,  and  siMJcific  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  lawless  class  of  our  {K)pulation,  and  are  learning  to 
admit  that  a  specific  and  determinate  method  of  treatment  is 
requisite  for  the  sake  both  of  themselves  and  of  the  society 
which  they  afflict.  We  are  arriving  at  something  like  an 
agreement  as  to  the  principles  on  which  their  prison  life  must 
be  organised,  now  that  we  arc  all  convinced  that  prison  at  home, 
and  not  the  colonies,  must  be  the  scene  of  their  penal  life.  We 
are  agreed  that  the  essential  principle  of  treatment  is  to  enable 
those  who  are  sentenced  for  •)ther  than  short  terms  to  earn  some 
remission  of  punishment  by  their  own  moral  improvement,  and 
to  render  such  remission  im|>ossible  in  any  other  way.  The  Act 
of  last  year  was  the  result  of  a  clear  disclosure  and  more  extended 
adoption  of  this  view* ;  and  the  operation  of  that  Act  has  been 
thus  far  so  favourable  as  to  give  us  fresh  spirit  and  courage  to 
carry  out  the  genuine  reformatory  principle  to  the  point  of  full 
success.  There  is  a  more  real  su{)ervision  of  licence-holders: 
and  it  answers  well.  The  men  re|)ort  themselves  more  regu¬ 
larly  than  most  people  expected,  and  they  take  advice  more 
kindly  (when  offered  with  due  privacy).  It  is  not  found 
difficult  to  j)rovide  them  with  places ;  and  former  employers 
are  by  no  means  generally  reluctant  to  try  them  again.  There 
is  more  concert  and  more  care  than  ever  before,  among  the 
authorities,  in  watching  over  the  less  hopeful  subjects;  and 
every  month  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  reprobates  in  evading 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  law  and  the  jwlicc.  While  these 
incorrigibles  find  their  position  more  and  more  precarious  and 
irksome,  the  well-disposed  are  learning  to  regard  the  police  as 
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their  friends  and  protectors.  Much  remains  to  be  done ;  and. 
we  shall  have  more  Prison  Bills  discussed  in  Parliament,  per¬ 
haps  for  years  to  come  ;  but  we  have  established  beyond  recall 
the  object  of  reforming  men  and  women  under  sentence  of 
penal  servitude ;  we  have  amended  some  of  the  mistakes  by 
which  that  reformation  was  made  a  sham,  and  therefore  re¬ 
garded  as  a  failure ;  we  are  making  it  more  and  more  of  a 
reality  in  its  beginning  in  the  prison ;  and  we  are  taking  some 
care  that  it  shall  not  be  dropped,  like  the  prison-dress,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  gaol,  but  that  it  shall  be  preserved  and 
strengthened  in  the  oj)en  air  of  the  world,  as  the  safety  of 
society  first,  and  the  I’edemption  of  the  criminal  class — to  say 
nothing  of  humanity  to  the  individual  probationer — absolutely 
require. 

There  remains,  as  we  have  said,  much  to  be  done.  We  can¬ 
not  now  enter  u{)on  the  description  of  how  much,  nor  of  the 
particulars  in  which  change  is  going  forward,  or  is  proposed,  or 
is  waiting  only  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  There  are 
questions  of  uniformity  of  system  in  all  our  Convict  Prisons : 
of  a  more  suitable  and  economical  dietary  (under  which  head 
there  is  already  a  saving  of  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds,  with 
actual  benefit  to  the  prisoners’  health) :  and  of  obtaining  more 
work  from  the  men,  thus  achieving  something  like  self-sup¬ 
port  for  these  establishments — questions  which  are  sure  to  be 
duly  discussed,  as  the  philosophy  and  fact  of  prison  management 
become  better  understood  both  by  the  authorities  and  the 
public.  These  topics  we  must  not  enter  uj)on  now.  But  there 
is  one  great  and  indispensable  change  in  prospect,  about  which 
there  should  be  no  concealment  and  no  delay. 

It  is  but  too  well  known  that  there  is  always  a  proportion  of 
mcorrigibles  in  every  convict  gaol.  These  wretches  have  no 
business  in  prisons  where  reformation  is  the  principle  and  the 
rule ;  they  need  a  different  discipline,  and  their  presence  is  a 
curse  to  which  w'c  have  no  right  to  expose  the  more  hopeful 
subjects.  Transjortation  being  no  longer  a  resource,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  obligation  to  keep  the  criminal  who  is 
proved  desperate  and  incorrigible  out  of  the  way  of  doing  any 
more  mischief.  There  must  be  a  real  and  steady  infliction  of 
imprisonment  for  life,  under  certain  well-defined  conditions, 
and  in  the  corresjxmding  clearly-proved  cases ;  and  that  im¬ 
prisonment  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  carried  on  in  sepa¬ 
rate  establishments.  Such  convicts  need  restrictions  which 
tte  not  necessary  for  others ;  and  they  cannot  but  influence 
mischievously  the  succession  of  term-prisoners,  who  come  and 
go  while  they  must  stay,  and  find  such  amusement  as  they  can 
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in  the  changes  of  scene  and  faces  within  the  gaol;  and  in 
prisons  with  such  a  mixture  of  characters  and  quality,  there 
must  always  be  opportunities  of  crime — desj)erate  crime — such 
as  ought  to  be  not  only  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  less  desperate 
class,  but  prevented  fnmi  happening  at  all.  In  a  page  of  the 
work  before  us  we  have  Miss  Carpenter’s  view  of  the  necessity 
of  such  an  arrangement  as  an  ulterior  convict  prison,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  Commissioners  in  ])ar.  83  of  their  Ilejwrt : — 

‘  Prisoners  of  such  a  class  were  formerly  sent  to  people  a  new 
colony.  Now  they  must  remain  at  home ;  and  it  becomes  very  im- 
l>ortant  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  and  more  penal 
convict  prison,  where  arrangements  should  be  made  to  provide  more 
penal  restriction,  where  they  should  be  debarred  from  many  of  the 
advantages  which  they  enjoy  in  the  other  convict  prisons,  and  yet 
where  the  same  principles  of  management  which  have  been  advo¬ 
cated  in  these  volumes,  should  have  full  force.  There  should  still  be 
the  possibility  of  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  still  a  sti¬ 
mulus  given  to  self-improvement,  even  if  they  should  be  destined 
never  again  to  live  at  large  in  the  world,  condemned  for  their  crimes 
to  incarceration  for  life.  Such  a  separate  establishment  has  been 
strongly  advocated  by  many  persons  highly  experienced  in  convict 
treatment.  Such  a  prison,  conductetl  on  the  principles  here  advo¬ 
cated,  and  containing  within  its  boundaries  a  suthcient  enclosure  of 
laud,  might  be  made  to  contribute  very  largely  to  its  own  expenses, 
as  we  saw  was  the  case  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Irish  prisons. 
Those  persons  who  are  under  life-sentences  might  be  safely  detained 
there,  and  the  public  no  longer  witness  the  anomaly  of  crimes  being 
actually  committed  by  those  whom  they  believed  from  their  sentence 
to  be  for  ever  prevented  from  injuring  the  public.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  make  some  very  important  observations  on  this  object 
(par.  83):— 

‘  “  Sentences  for  life  should,  we  think,  be  only  passed  on  men 
guilty  of  very  aggravated  crimes,  but  when  passed,  they  ought  really 
to  imply  that  those  who  have  incurred  them,  shall  never  again  be 
allowed  to  return  to  society,  either  at  home,  or  in  a  colony,  unless 
the  mercy  of  tho  Crown  should  be  extended  to  them  on  special 
grounds.  After  a  certain  time,  if  they  behave  well,  the  severity  of 
their  punishment  might  properly  be  relaxed,  but  they  never  ought 
to  regain  even  the  qualified  freedom  of  the  holder  of  a  ticket  of- 
leave.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  confinemesi, 
this  punishment  may  be  inflicted  more  safely  and  more  conoeuieKthf 
at  home  than  in  a  colony,  should  this  rule  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
sentences  for  life  be  adopted,  the  courts  before  which  offenders  are 
tried  would  naturally  make  a  distinction  between  the  most  atrocious 
criminals,  and  those  whose  guilt,  though  aggravated,  is  one  degree 
less,  by  passing  sentences  for  life  on  the  former  only,  and  on  the 
latter  sentences  for  a  definite,  though  in  some  cases,  a  very  long 
term  of  years.’”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  301.) 
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We  must  call  these  bad  subjects  ‘  incorrigible,’  because  that 
is  their  understood  description :  but  Miss  Carpenter  deprecates 
the  adoption  of  it  as  literally  and  hopelessly  true.  Without 
desiring  to  discountenance  her  general  view  of  the  possible 
redemption  of  the  worst  sinners,  we  must  yet  see  and  admit 
that  there  are,  in  such  an  order  of  degraded  beings  as  our 
criminal  class,  not  a  few  who  are  precluded  from  amendment  by 
physical  conditions,  original  or  induced,  but  irreversible.  The 
existence  of  such  doomed  wretches  will  render  life-sentences 
and  lifelong  seclusion  necessary,  for  as  far  fonvard  as  we  can 
see;  and  this  fact  should  quicken  our  diligence  in  providing  a 
proper  receptacle  in  which  to  confine  the  curse  that  we  cannot 
remove.  We  may  hope  that  the  number  of  these  human 
devils  will  materially  diminish ;  and  we  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  some  of  our  difficulties  will  die  out  with  the  criminal  gene¬ 
ration  that  we  have  encouraged  by  the  uncertainty  of  our 
purposes  and  the  fickleness  of  our  systems.  In  many  recent 
circumstances  we  see  the  promise  of  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
criminal  class  when  the  ])resent  generation  shall  have  ])assed 
away ;  and  in  works  like  this  of  Miss  Carpenter,  we  find  such 
.incitement  and  guidance  as  we  want  in  doing  our  part,  as 
society  in  all  its  orders  should,  in  keeping  watch  over  the 
safety  and  the  virtue  of  the  community. 


Akt.  III. — 1.  The  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  illustrated  by 
Seventy-four  Photnyraphs  taken  on  the  spot  by  Major  GiLI.. 
Describedby  A Feugusson,  F.R.S.,  M.R.  A.S.  London : 
1864. 

1  Life  in  Ancient  India.  By  Mrs.  Sl’EiH.  London:  1856. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
No.  XIV.  .lanuary,  1851.  Vol.  VI. 

f  the  northern  edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  the  Dekhan, 
whose  precipitous  sides  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
low-lying  provinces  of  Khandeish  and  Berar,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  famous  pass  or  gorge  in  the  mountains,  through  w’hlch 
streams  of  traffic  and  travellers — armies  of  invaders  and  invaded 
—of  conquerors  and  conquered,  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and 
British,  have  jxtured  for  eenturies — stands  the  picturesque  tow'ii 
of  Ajunta,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass  in  question.  The 
town  itself,  now  much  decayed,  is  situated  in  the  territory- 
of  His  Highness  the  Nizam.  From  its  elevated  situation, 
more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  a  thousand 
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above  the  plain  below,  commanding  the  rich  grain  supplies  of 
the  fertile  j)lateau  to  the  south,  as  well  as  the  high  roads  to  and 
from  the  pass  in  question — it  has  been  esteemed,  in  all  times, 
one  of  the  most  important  military  positions  of  the  Dckhan. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  in  the  plain  which  stretches 
out  northwards  without  a  break  to  the  river  Taptee  and  city 
»*f  Boorhan[)Oor,  the  boundary  of  the  British  province  of  Khan- 
deish  commences;  and  it  will  thus  be  understood,  that  to  the 
north  of  the  mountain  boundary  the  territory  is  British ;  to  the 
south,  it  belongs  to  the  Nizam. 

The  pt)rtion  of  the  Dekhan  table-land  on  which  Ajunta  is 
situated  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
India.  At  its  south-west  corner  stands  the  unique  and  famous 
rock-cut  fortress  of  Dowlatabad ;  and  near  it,  that  is,  eight 
miles  to  the  east,  the  comi)aratively  modern  city  of  Aumng- 
abad,  founded  by  the  emperor  Aurungzeeb.  Before -the  first 
invasion  of  the  Dekhan  by  the  Mahomedans  in  a.d.  1294,  this 
fort  was  called  Deogurh,  the  Gtxl’s  fort,  and  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Mahratta  family  of  Jadow — then  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Hindu  princes  of  Maharashtra.  It  is  at  this 
place  that  the  wonders  of  ancient  rock-cutting  commence. 
Here,  a  lofty  isolated  hill  of  trap-rock  standing  in  the  plain, 
outlying  the  main  range  of  the  plateau,  was  cut  down,  or 
scaq)ed  all  round  through  its  side  of  solid  rock,  to  a  height  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  A  broad  ditch  was 
excavated  below’  this,  and  a  passage  dug  through  the  centre  ot 
the  hill,  w’hich  led  to  barracks  and  magazines  above.  By  these 
means  a  place  of  retreat  and  defence  w’as  created,  which  for 
centuries  was  impregnable  to  all  attack  from  without.  It  is 
difficult  in  words  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  this  curious  fort. 
The  hill  is  more  than  as  high  again  as  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  stands  on  at  least  four  times  as  much  ground.  The  pre¬ 
cipice  towards  the  castle  gardens  resembles  the  artificially 
scarped  face  of  the  Deogurh  rock;  and  yet,  if  the  reader  can 
imagine  such  a  scarp  carried  round  the  Avhole  of  the  castle- 
hill,  it  will  give  him  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  stupendous  reality 
of  this  Indian  fort,  or  of  the  vast  labour  bestow'ed  ujwn  it. 
Strong  as  it  is,  the  tiadow  family  found  it  no  place  of  refuge 
against  the  jKjrsevering  and  victorious  Mahomedans ;  and  were 
eventually,  and  after  many  vicissitudes,  obliged  to  retreat  to 
])ossessions  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  w’here  the  descendants  of 
that  dynasty  still  enjoy  the  remains  of  their  ancient  estates.  Ma¬ 
homed  Toghluk,  emperor  of  Delhi,  on  his  visit  to  the  Dekhan  in 
1338,  was  so  charmed  with  Deogurh  and  its  situation  that  he 
resolved  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  named  it 
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Dowlatabad,  the  ‘  abode  of  ■wealth,’  which  name  it  has  since 
retained.  The  emperor’s  attempt  to  remove  the  population  of 
Delhi  en  masse  to  the  new  capital  was  abortive ;  but  he  rebuilt 
the  fortifications  on  the  Mahomedan  system,  and  mosques, 
collies,  barracks,  magazines,  and  palaces  were  commenced,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  everywhere  apparent  within  the  enceinte. 
Subsequently,  though  always  an  important  military  station  in 
the  Dekhan,  Dowlatabad  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital, 
tnd  has  now  dwindled  to  a  small  provincial  town.  As  the 
frontispiece  to  the  work  before  us,  a  small  but  very  perfect 
view  of  this  hill  fort  is  given — one  of  Major  Gill’s  vignette 
photographs.  In  this,  the  extent  of  the  hill,  its  height  above 
the  plain  around  it,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  scarp  to 
the  hill  itself,  are  most  intelligibly  represented ;  and  we  have 
to  regret  that  a  few  nearer  views  of  the  fort,  particularly  in 
illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  escarpment,  and  the  breath 
ind  depth  of  the  ditch  at  its  foot,  were  not  given  to  illustrate 
the  mode  of  work  employed.  To  this  day,  the  strokes  of  the 
pek  are  visible,  as  sharp  and  distinct  as  when  struck,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rock  was  of  a  comparatively 
soft  character :  but  the  exposed  surface  is  now  very  hard. 

Ascending  the  pass  by  Dowlatabad,  the  table-land  to  the 
north  abounds  with  most  interesting  remains,  many  of  w'hich, 
hardly  known  hitherto,  would  well  repay  antiquarian  research. 
Here,  south  of  the  high  road  to  Roza  and  Ellora,  are  traces  of  a 
large  ancient  city,  indicated  by  mounds  and  even  the  forms  of 
streets,  which  are  met  with  among  the  cultivated  fields.  No 
record  or  legend  remains  of  this  city  ;  but  there  are  many  con- 
^erations  which  lead  to  an  hypothesis,  that  it  was  either  Tagara 
or  Plithana,  described  in  the  Periplus—  the  exact  situations  of 
which  no  one  has  been  able  to  define.  All  we  know  is,  that  one 
of  these  cities  was  situated  twenty  days’ journey  south  of  Bary- 
gm  or  Baroche,  and  in  this  rpspect  the  site  we  speak  of  is 
nearly  exact.  Mi*.  Elphinstone  explains  (vol.  i.  p.  430)  that 
Plithana  may,  from  a  mistake  of  a  letter  in  the  Greek,  A  for  A, 
have  been  Paithana;  and  hence  also  Colonel  WHford  has  assumed 
that  Paithan,  the  modern  Moongy-Paithan,  may  be  the  original 
Puthana  or  Plithana.  This  modern  town  is  about  forty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Dowlatabad,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery , 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  muslin  and  brocade  manufactures ; 
but  there  are  no  remains  as  of  a  great  city  near  it,  and  it 
stands  in  a  wide  plain  without  any  defence  whatever.  This 
Puthan  is  by  some  assumed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Shali- 
vahana,  the  Potter  king,  so  renowned  in  Dekhan  annals,  who 
1  reigned  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  considering 
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the  splendoui*  of  his  monarchy,  it  would  hardly  seem  possible 
that  no  remains  of  his  capital  should  have  survived.  Paithsn, 
or  Puttun,  signifies  however  ‘  a  city  ’  only,  and  Plithana,  or 
Paithana,  may  as  ea.sily,  nay,  more  probably,  be  the  ancient  and 
mysterious  city  near  Deogurh,  as  the  modern  Pyetun  or  Puttun 
on  the  <»odavery.  Long  anterior  to  the  occu|)ation  of  Der^urb 
by  the  J  adow  family,  the  ancient  city  near  it  may  have  flourished 
as  the  capital  of  a  monarchy ;  the  fort  and  its  defences  may 
have  been  the  abode  and  retreat  of  royalty,  while  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  other  classes  of  the  |K>])idation  lived  separate  fron 
the  city,  on  the  table-land  two  or  three  miles  distant  and  per¬ 
fectly  accessible  from  the  fort — an  arrangement  consistent  with 
the  habits  of  Hindu  communities  at  the  present  day. 

A  few  miles  after  the  ascent  of  the  pass,  the  picturesque 
village  of  Roza,  or  ‘  the  garden,’  is  met  with,  celebrated  as  the 
burialplace  of  the  emj)eror  Aurungzeeb,  whose  last  desire  w»s 
to  rest  near  the  mausoleum  of  a  venerated  saint  interred  there. 
This  holy  person’s  mausoleum  faces  tlie  emperor’s,  and  is  a  much 
more  pretentious  building  than  that  which  encloses  the  monarch’s 
humble  grave.  In  the  centre  of  a  court  of  plain  cloisters,  under 
a  simple  mound  of  earth,  with  a  trellis  over  it,  on  which  is 
trained  a  jessamine,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  emperor 
lie.  No  doubt  the  instructions  in  his  curious  will,  by  which  he 
directed  that  his  funeral  expenses  should  not  exceed  four  and 
a  half  rupees,  or  nine  shillings,  the  proceeds  of  caps  he  had  em¬ 
broiderer!  and  sold,  and  that  the  805  rupees  (80/.  10.?.)  he  had 
accumulated  from  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  Koran  written  by  his 
own  hand,  should  be  given  to  the  poor — were  literally  earned 
out ;  but  a  small  establishment  is  still  supported  by  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  tomb,  to  read  tlie  Koran,  and  perform  stated  cere¬ 
monies.  The  ‘  Roza,’  or  cemetery,  is  without  the  town  wall*; 
and  there  the  fine  mausoleum  of  Zur  Zurre,  Zur  Buksh,  the 
threshold  of  whose  tomb  is  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  coins  the 
offerings  of  hLs  devotees,  and  some  stately  tombs  of  kings  d 
Ahmednugger,  of  the  Nizam  Sliahy  dynasty,  and  their  de¬ 
pendants,  stand  among  groves  of  mango  trees,  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  |)lain.  All  these  comparatively  modem 
objects  of  interest  are  situated  above  those  greatest  of  the 
remains  of  this  locality,  the  Cave  Temples  of  Ellora ;  and  i 
short  walk  from  the  ridge  of  the  table-land,  down  a  road  which 
has  been  cleared  in  the  face  of  the  hill,  leads  to  these  wonderful 
remains  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu  art.  _  | 

Here,  for  about  two  miles,  the  side  of  the  plateau,  sometima  I 
nearly  perpendicular,  sometimes  sloping  into  the  plain,  has  been  | 
pierc^  for  cave  temples,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  (an  amyg-  | 
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daloid  trap)  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Dow'latabad. 
Some  of  these  temples  have  been  Buddhist  Viharas  or  monas¬ 
teries,  others,  Buddhist  Chaityas  or  churches;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  Hindu.  Some  are  large  halls  for  worship ;  others, 
smaller  chapels  and  oratories ;  but  all  are  filled  with  groups  of 
sculpture  and  images  of  Hindu  Deities,  and  covered  with  the 
richest  profusion  of  ornamental  cart  ings.  One  temj)le,  Kylas, 
or  the  Celestial  regions,  the  crown  of  which  is  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  was  begun  at  the 
top  in  the  rough  mountain  side,  hewn  downwards,  and  carved 
out  with  all  its  interior  halls  and  chapels,  hosts  of  quaint 
figures,  has  reliefs  of  the  wars  of  gods  and  men,  its  sharp 
cornices  and  beautifully  decorated  j)illars  and  obelisks,  in  the 
centre  of  an  area  or  court  some  300  ft.  by  150,  the  sides  of 
which  are  the  scarped  precipices  of  the  mountain  left  in  the 
excavation — a  true  gem  of  Hindu  art,  the  equal  of  which 
hardly  exists  in  any  temple  built  from  the  foundation  in  any 
part  of  India.  We  shall  advert  to  these  temples  in  detail  more 
particularly  hereafter,  and  mention  them  here  incidentally,  with 
the  other  objects  of  general  and  antiquarian  interest  with  which 
they  are  grouped. 

Along  the  faces  of  the  plateau  nortliAvards,  as  well  as  east¬ 
wards  to  Aurungabad,  there  are  many  other  cave  temples, 
angle  or  in  groups,  which  are  comparatively  unknowm  except 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  In  connexion  A\rith  the  immense 
excavations  at  Ellora,  they  are  monuments  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  those  by  whom  they  w’ere  conceived,  whether  Buddhist 
I  or  Hindu,  and  attest  the  advanced  state  of  art  at  a  period  pro¬ 
bably  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  cities  and  tow’ns  of 
their  constructors  have  passed  aAvay ;  but  these  monuments 
of  bygone  ages  are  imperishable,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
by  decay  from  natural  causes,  and  mutilation  by  the  fierce 
iconoclast  invaders  of  the  Dekhan,  they  are  still  as  perfect  as 
when  the  workmen  left  them. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  remains  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the  plateau,  w-e 
consider  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  city  before  alluded 
to,  the  ruins  of  wdiich  can  be  traced  from  the  vicinity  of 
Dowlatabad  nearly  to  the  Caves  of  Ellora,  to  favour  the 
hypothesis  that  it  may  have  been  that  named  in  the  Periplus, 
w  at  least  the  capital  of  the  Princes  by  whom  all  or  most 
of  the  works  were  executed.  For  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
tbat,  with  the  fort  of  Deogurh  at  one  end,  the  Cave  Temples 
of  Ellora  at  the  other,  and  the  city  between,  the  whole  might 
bare  formed  the  magnificent  design  of  a  capital,  with  provision 
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for  the  safety  of  the  Monarch  at  one  extremity,  and  for  national 
worship  at  the  other.  The  site  was  elevated,  cool,  and  sain- 
brious  ;  the  plateau  abounded  with  sweet  and  abundant  water, 
and  produced  every  description  of  grain  ;  and  what  is  still  trace-  ! 
able  of  its  ruins,  proves  that  the  area  of  the  city  must  hare 
been  sufficient  to  contain  a  large  j)opulation.  Without  the 
presence  of  such  a  city  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  [= 
satisfactorily  for  the  need,  or  execution,  of  such  w'orks  as  the 
fort  of  Deogurh  and  the  temples ;  or  for  the  elaborate  design 
of  the  fort,  unless  it  w'as  to  be  the  impregnable  stronghold 
of  a  great  monarchy.  For  the  Hindus  of  ancient  times,  though 
they  selected,  in  most  instances,  very  strong  positions  for 
military  posts,  such  indeed  as  were  by  nature  quite  impregnable, 
yet  seldom  seem  to  have  strengthened  these  by  artificial  ji 
means :  and  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  the  Dekhan  hill 
forts  are  the  work  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors. 

Dekhan  history  is  however  so  obscure,  that  it  is  im])0S8ible 
to  determine  what  name  this  city  may  have  borne,  or  of  what 
dynasty  it  may  have  been  the  capital ;  or  whether  indeed  any  one  ? 
dynasty  in  particular  executed  those  great  works.  That  the 
scarping  of  the  sides  of  Deogurh,  the  ditch,  the  steps  inside  the 
hill  and  chambers  of  the  interior,  are  the  work  of  cave  temple  ; 
excavators,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;  but  at  what 
period,  there  is  no  ground  to  judge  very  correctly.  The  :i 
powerful  Hindu  kingdoms  of  the  Pandyas  and  Cholas,  which  - 
existed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  belonged  to  the  extreme  south  ^ 
of  the  peninsula ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  j 
their  authority  extended  to  the  Dekhan,  or  indeed  that  Hindu  i 
architecture  had  commenced  at  all  in  the  south  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  We  know  of  no  architectural  remains,  north  of  the 
Nerbudda,  of  that  age;  and  therefore  the  systematic  excavar 
tions  of  a  series  of  cave  temples  at  Ellora  and  Ajunta,  both  on 
the  sides  of  the  same  [datcau,  and  the  fact  that  such  temples 
are  confined  to  the  central  portions  of  the  Indian  ])eiiinsula,  I 
would  seem  to  assist  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  the  worb  : 
of  particular,  or  local  and  central  dynasties  only,  at  different 
periods.  We  shall  presently  revert  to  this  subject  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  Buddhist  cave 
temples,  and  for  the  present  pursue  our  way  across  the  tabl^ 
land  to  Ajunta. 

It  is  a  pleasant  healthful  country,  abounding  with  water  and 
mango  groves,  undulating,  varied,  and  of  great  fertility.  Here 
and  there  the  surface  breaks  into  small  rich  valleys,  which  de¬ 
scend  into  ravines,  and  so  stretch  out  into  the  plain ;  or  again 
trap  hills  with  flat  tops,  higher  levels  still  in  Dekhan  eleva- 
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tion,  are  met  with  singly  or  in  groups.  Villages  are  frequent: 
and,  considering  the  character  of  the  local-  government,  the 
population  is  numerous  and  tolerably  thriving.  There  is  a  good 
de^d  of  sugar  cultivation;  and  the  fields  of  wheat,  barley 
and  other  cereals,  show  a  luxuriance  which  is  the  result  of  a 
fertile  soil  and  skilful  farming.  Forty  miles  east  of  Ellora  is 
a  spot  which  no  traveller  will  omit  to  \dsit — the  field  of  Assaye 
—memorable  for  that  combat  in  which  the  disciplined  battalions 
of  De  Boigne  gave  way,  and  abandoned  their  splendid  artil¬ 
lery  under  the  sharp  and  decisive  charge  of  English  bayonets 
led  by  Sir  Arthur  W ellesley.  The  field  of  battle  is  an  open 
plain,  bare  and  devoid  of  trees,  and  covered  Avith  well-tilled 
grmn  fields ;  but  the  villages  of  Assaye  and  Bokerdun,  with 
the  rivulet  from  the  bank  of  which  the  Mahratta  guns  dealt 
fierce  destruction  upon  the  advancing  British  line,  are  en¬ 
during  marks  of  the  scene  of  the  battle.  No  sur\'ivor  of  the 

Seriod,  perhaps,  exists  now ;  but  the  fame  of  the  conqueror 
oes  not  die,  and  many  a  local  tradition,  as  well  as  many  a 
rough  Mahratta  ballad  of  the  country,  still  tell  of  the  English 
rictory  of  ‘  Wesley  Sahib  Bahadur.’  From  Assaye  to  Ajunta 
is  a  stiflP  ride  of  twenty  miles ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  remark 
by  the  way,  except  that  it  was  the  route  of  the  flying  Mah- 
rattas,  till  we  reach  the  locality  illustrated  by  the  work  now 
before  us. 

The  situation  of  Ajunta  is,  in  many  respects,  strikingly  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  though  the  walls  are  of  no  great 
strength,  and  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land  where 
it  begins  to  break  into  deep  ravines  and  glens.  The  town 
stands  uj)on  the  brink  of  one  of  these  ravines,  in  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  stream  descends  to  the  plain  below.  This  rocky 
glen  is  full  of  romantic  beauty ;  and  the  successive  steps  in  the 
trap  formation  of  the  plateau,  provide  a  number  of  precipices 
large  and  small,  over  which  the  river  tumbles  in  many  varied 
falls.  Above  the  loftiest  of  the  upper  precipices,  and  as  a 
provision  against  failure  of  water  for  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  a  bridge  of  ten  fine  Saracenic  arches  has  been  built 
upon  a  strong  weir  which  crosses  the  stream  ;  and  below  this, 
another  masonry  dam  of  greater  height,  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  natural  cascade.  The  water  is  thus  retained  in  two  large 
pools  for  use,  and  the  whole  forms  a  truly  great  and  useful 
work,  which  is  only  surpassed  in  the  Dekhan  by  the  famous 
masonry  dam  across  the  Boree  river  at  Nuldroog.  The  plate 
No.  1  ,  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  work,  gives  a  faithful  photographic 
view  of  this  ravine  with  the  upper  and  lower  dams  and  pools 
and  bridge.  We  believe  the  bridge  and  dam  to  have  been 
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executed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  one  of  the  Nizam  Shahy 
kings  of  Ahmednugger,  and  we  question  whether  they  have 
ever  been  reimired  or  even  needed  repair  since  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  down  the  rugged  glen 
for  about  two  miles,  a  second  considerable  fall  occurs  in  a  wild 
and  narrow  gorge,  in  which  the  scenery  is  of  a  very  savage 
character.  Thence,  after  a  final  leap  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  into  a  deep  black  pool,  the  stream  rushes  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  o|)en  valley,  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  the 
Cave  Temples  have  been  excavated.  It  was  impossible,  in 
anv  part  of  the  plateau,  to  have  found  a  situation  more  lonely, 
more  secluded,  or  more  remarkable  in  its  savage  grandeur  than 
this  spot.  The  natural  walls,  as  they  miy  be  termed,  are  three 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  perpendicular  lieight ;  and  there  is  i 
charm  in  the  seclusion  of  this  ravine  which  is  wanting  in  the 
more  open  situation  of  Ellora,  and  which  gives  additional  zest 
and  interest  to  a  visit  to  these  remarkable  temples. 

By  what  ])roces3  of  reasoning  the  original  excavators 
assumed  the  jrossibility  of  hewing  large  churches  and  mon¬ 
asteries  out  of  the  solid  rock,  of  which  the  ex|)osed  surface 
is  so  extremely  hard,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Possibly  some 
Buddhist,  or  early  Hindu  anchorite,  had  scooped  out  a  small 
cell  in  the  rock,  like  the  hermitage  at  Warkworth,  and  lived 
in  the  side  of  the  cliff'  in  company  with  the  tigers,  bears,  and 
])anthers  which  abounded  in  the  glen ;  and  thus  the  rock 
Ireing  found  j)ervious  for  greater  designs,  they  were  under¬ 
taken  from  time  to  time.  At  first  sight,  however,  anything 
more  hopeless  than  an  attempt  to  pierce  the  rock  with  the 
means  we  may  sup|H)se  at  the  dis|)osal  of  the  excavators,  thirt 
is,  the  ordinary  pick  and  chisel,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Giun- 
jMjwder,  were  it  even  knowm  at  that  peri<xl,  could  not  have 
been  employed,  without  shaking  down  the  ceilings,  or  other¬ 
wise  loosening  the  superincumbent  rock  ;  and  the  marks  ci 
the  jack  and  chisel  are  everywhere  still  unmist^ably  appa¬ 
rent.  Keduced  to  these  imjdements,  we  may  conceive  how  im¬ 
mense  the  labour,  and  how  ]»rotracted !  The  dimensions  of 
the  temples  and  monasteries  are  not  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the 
einployment  of  large  masses  of  men  at  any  one  time,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  room  on  that  narrow  ledge  for  a  number 
»»f  workmen  to  assemble.  Several  of  the  smaller  monasterie? 
and  e'ha])els  are  indeed  so  nearly  inaccessible,  tlmt  we  can  only 
conceive  the  excavators  to  have  worked  from  stages  sa-r 
[HUided  from  the  sumnut  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff.  AVho  then 
were  the  authors  and  excavat(»rs  »»f  these  singular  works? 
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‘There  are  few/  says  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  introductory  essay  to 
the  work  before  us,  ‘  among  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  regarding 
whose  history  or  uses  so  much  uncertainty  prevailed  till  a  very  recent 
period,  as  those  known  as  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India.  When 
Europeans  first  became  acquainted  with  them,  they  were  so  struck 
with  their  monolithic  grandeur,  and  the  apparent  eternity  of  dura¬ 
tion  that  resulted  from  it,  that  they  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  be  among  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  world, 
rivalling  in  this  respect,  as  was  then  supposed,  even  those  of  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  mystery  hanging  over  their  deserted  condition, 
added  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  them  were  situated  in  remote  and 
lonely  valleys,  or  cut  in  the  bare  mountain  side,  which,  with  other 
circumstances,  conspired  to  render  them  the  most  attractive,  as  they 
certainly  were  the  grandest  relics  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  races.’ 

But  between  1830  and  1840,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  proceeds  to 
explain,  Mr.  James  Prinsep’s  splendid  discovery  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  and  incomprehensible  character  in  which  the  Budd¬ 
hist  inscriptions  of  Northern  India  were  engraved,  the  deci¬ 
pherment  of  those  inscriptions,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of 
Mr.  Tumour  in  the  Buddhist  literature  of  Ceylon,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  birth  of  Buddha,  or  Boodh,  at  623  B.C., 
and  of  his  death  in  543  b.c.  ;  and  to  the  pious  acts  of  votaries 
of  the  Buddhist  faith,  there  is  no  question  that  these  grand 
memorials  are  to  be  attributed.  As  that  faith  hatl  its  origin 
in  an  individual  who  abjured  Hinduism,  or  the  Brahminism 
which  had  corrupted  the  ancient  Hindu  or  Aryan  Theism, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  establishment  of  a  purer  creed, 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  in  preaching  down  the  old  schools 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  then  firmly  established,  he  must 
have  made  at  first  comparatively  slow  progress  in  so  vast  a 
population  as  India  at  that  time  possessed.  Nevertheless,  the 
new  creed  advanced  in  a  surprisingly  rapid  manner  ;  and  three 
hundred  years  after  the  commencement  of  Buddhism,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  state  religion  of  Asoka,  j)erhaj)s  the  most 
powerful,  as  he  certainly  was  the  most  enlightened  monarch 
who  ever  ruled  over  India ;  and  to  have  prevailed  throughout 
lus  large  dominions,  to  the  great  depression,  indeed  almost 
temporary  extinction,  of  the  Hinduism  of  that  pericKl. 

The  history  of  Asoka  is  interesting  and  romantic ;  and  in  an 
article  contributed  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  to  the  Bombay  branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1851 ,  it  is  traced  very  intelligibly 
and  authentically,  considering  the  antiquity  of  the  subject,  by 
,  means  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Professor  Christian  Lassen, 
and  detailed  in  his  ‘  Indische  Alterthumskiinde,’  and  otherwise. 
Asoka  was  a  descendant  of  the  jH)werful  Mauryan  dynastv  t>f 
Northern  India,  his  grandfather  having  been  the  Chandragupta 
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or  Sandracottas  of  Greek  historians.  In  the  Sanskrit  play  of 
Mudra  Kakshara,  translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  the  Brahmin 
hero  is  the  minister  of  Chandragupta,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
person  of  low  caste  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  was  the 
less  of  royal  descent.  Brahmins  rarely  or  ever  attained  royalty ; 
and  the  Hindu  kings  with  whom  history  has  made  us  best 
acquainted,  were  Kshetryas  or  Sudras,  the  second  and  fourth 
degrees  in  the  Hindu  scale.  Chandragupta  fought  against 
.Alexander  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of  India;  and  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  quotes  Justin,  lib.  xv.  4,  as  to  his  being  the  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  which  expelled  the  Greeks  from 
the  Punjab — a  movement  which  he  converterl  into  a  despotism 
for  himself ; — ‘  Titulum  libertatis  {xist  victorlam  in  servitutem 
‘  verterat,  siquidem  occupato  regno  {X)pulum,  quern  ab  externa 
‘  dominatione  vindicaverat,  ipse  servitio  premebat,’  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Chandragupta  extended 
his  kingdt)m  very  rapidly.  The  powerful  monarch  of  the 
Prasii  or  Nunda  dynasty,  Xandrames,  or  Chundramas,  was 
expelled  from  his  capital  Pataliputra,  or,  as  corrupted  by  the 
Greeks,  Palibothra ;  and  though  aided  by  Seleucus,  prince  of 
Persia,  was  unable  to  recover  what  he  had  lost.  Chandragupta 
died  in  the  year  291  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Vinduswara,  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  relations  of  a  friendly 
character;  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asdka, 
who  seems  to  ha^  e  |)ossessed  the  talent  and  ability  to  consoli¬ 
date  what  his  grandfather  had  conquered.  Of  the  extent  of 
his  kingdom,  the  monuments  erected  by  him  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  graven  ujjon  them,  furnish  the  most  authentic  evidence ; 
and  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Prinsep  of  the  character  and  puqmrt 
of  these  vemacular  inscriptions,  has  let  in  a  flo«Kl  of  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  country.  These  inscriptions  are  engraved 
upon  pillars  and  rocks,  situated  so  as  to  mark,  in  some  instances, 
the  frontier  of  Asoka’s  kingdom.  The  ‘  Firoze-ka-lath,’  or  club 
of  Firozc,  is  one  of  these,  named  after  Firoz  Shore,  emperor  of 
Delhi,  who  raised  it  and  placed  it  near  his  palace  at  Delhi; 
and  there  arc  others  at  Allahabad,  at  Bukhra  on  the  road  from 
Patna  to  KajeiK)or,  at  Mettiah  in  the  district  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bettia,  and  Kadhia  near  the  Nijm!  frontier.  All  these  are  of 
red  sandstone  «)f  the  same  character  and  style  of  ornament, 
surmounted  by  an  abacus  and  a  lion  couchant,  the  emblem  of 
Buddhism.  The  oldest  inscription  is  dateil  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Asoka’s  reign,  the  latest  in  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  second  division  of  inscriptions  is  ujmn  rocks ;  and  of  ’ 
these,  the  first  discovered  was  in  the  curious  ancient  hill  fort 
ofGirnar,  in  the  province  of  Kattiawar,  near  Joonaghur.  Here 
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are  fourteen  edicts,  graven  on  the  granite  rock,  still  perfectly 
sharp  and  legible  after  two  thousand  years  of  existence.  Into 
the  particulars  of  these  inscriptions  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
subject  to  enter ;  but  they  illustrate,  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree,  not  only  the  great  benevolence  of  Asoka,  but  his 
practical  administrative  ability  and  justice. 

Crossing  India  to  Bhuvaneshwiird,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Orissa,  wefind  fourteen  edicts, corresjwnding  in  date  andpurjwrt, 
in8cribe<l  upon  rocks  at  a  village  near  the  ruins  of  the  capital, 
once  perhaps  part  of  the  ca])ital  itself ;  and  a  third  series  of 
edicts  of  the  same  description  appear  at  Kapoor  ki  Giri,  a  day’s 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  Kabul  river  in  Afghanistan.  These 
then  are  the  monuments  to  which  we  have  referred  as  evidenc. 
of  the  extent  of  Asoka’s  j)ower  to  the  east,  west,  and  north. 
There  are  no  monuments  that  we  know  of  to  the  south.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  fertile  and 
well  inhabited  Dekkan  did  not  escape  him.  Asoka,  like  his 

E’  ?cessors,  appears  originally  to  have  been  a  Hindu  of  the 
minical  faith.  He  was  crowned,  as  Sir  E.  Perry  informs 
U8,  at  Pataliputra,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Avhich  corre¬ 
sponds  with  259  B.C.,  the  date  of  his  inscriptions.  In  this  year 
he  appears  to  have  become  a  convert  to  the  new  doctrines  of 
Buddhism,  and  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  own  words  in  the 
edicts,  that  he  considered  them  superior  to  Hinduism  because 
of  their  benevolent  tendency  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race. 

After  Asoka  had  renounced  Hinduism,  he  applied  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  a  new  convert,  backetl  by  his  power  as 
a  Monarch,  to  the  spread  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines;  and 
throughout  all  grades  of  society,  in  all  countries  of  his 
dominion,  his  endeavours  to  this  end  were  alike  earnest  and 
sincere.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign  a  great  synod 
was  convened,  and  missionaries  were  dcsj)atched  to  foreign 
countries.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  ‘  Maharashtra,’  or  the 
Dekhan,  the  part  of  India  in  which  the  Cave  Temples  of  this 
sect  most  abound,  and  where  they  fonn  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  adoption  of  Buddhism,  for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  local 
rulers  who  then  existed.  In  this  province  of  Asoka’s  king¬ 
dom  alone,  170,000  converts  were  made  by  the  first  missionary, 
and  10,000  priests  ordained  to  spread  the  new  dcK'trines. 

Other  missions  to  the  countries  north  of  Himalaya,  to  Cash- 
mere,  to  the  monarchies  west  of  Kabul,  to  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  China,  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful ;  and  thus 
Asoka  claims  in  his  edicts,  a  success  iu  proselytism  which  was 
never  before  equalled.  He  even  encourages  a  belief  that  western 
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nations  had  receivetl  his  missionaries  and  ailopted  their  doctrines; 
and  it  is  not  doubtful  that  his  conteiuj)oraries.  Magus,  king  of 
Cyrene,  248  b.c.  ;  Antiochus  II.,  of  Syria,  247  ;  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  246  ;  ^Vntigonas  Gonatas,  239,  were  in  commu¬ 
nication  mth  this  great  Indian  Monarch  and  philosopher,  and 
may  have  listened  to  the  preaching  of  a  new  faith  which,  in 
purity  and  benevolence  of  doctrine,  surpassed  their  own. 

It  is  by  no  means  part  of  our  present  subject  to  follow  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  in  his  learned  and  interesting  explanation  of 
the  acts  of  Asdka’s  reign,  or  of  the  reforms  completed  in  every 
branch  of  his  civil  administration.  All  these  are  very  curious 
and  of  wonderfully  advanced  design  for  that  jieriod ;  but  we 
know  from  other  concurrent  sources,  that  this  was  an  age  of 
great  general  intellectual  development,  and  j)ractical  advance  in 
civilisation.  Nor  does  it  concern  us  to  discuss  the  historical 
difficulties  and  discrepancies  which  antiquarian  research  has 
ha<l  to  encounter.  We  take  the  recognition  of  Buddhism  as  a 
state  religion  by  this  Prince  as  an  established  historical  fact, 
and  its  spread  by  well-devised  and  successful  missions  as  a 
consequence.  Asoka  died  226  B.c.  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign.  After  his  death,  his  empire  was  broken  up  into 
separate  portions  under  his  sons,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  that  is,  178  B.c.,  the  Mauryan  dynasty  disappeared. 
So  long  as  it  was  protected  by  the  state,  the  Buddhist  faith 
reigned  parannmnt ;  but  the  Brahmins  were  not  idle,  nor  in¬ 
different,  and  the  Buddhists  soon  began  to  feel  the  results  of 
their  active  and  passionate  enmity.  Between  the  date  above 
mentioned,  and  the  accession  of  Vicram-Aditya  to  the  throne  of 
the  central  Indian  kingdom,  at  Oojeyn  in  Maiwah,  in  56  B.c.,  or 
in  about  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  great  religious  revolution 
which  re-established  the  ascendency  of  Brahminism,  under  the 
new  and  {K)pular  form  of  the  Puranic  doctrines  and  mythology, 
and  their  licentious  idolatry,  wa.s  accomplished.  The  Buddhist 
temporal  |)owers  were  defeated  and  overthrown  :  their  temples 
and  monasteries  desecrated  or  converted  into  Hindu  places  of 
worship :  and  the  leaders  of  the  sect  retreated  with  their  relics 
to  Ceylon,  or  dispersed  to  those  countries  where  their  religion 
still  flourished.  The  Jain  creed,  or  modification  of  Buddhism, 
under  Hindu  features,  took  the  place  of  true  Buddhism  to 
some  extent ;  and  at  one  period,  to  judge  from  its  beautiful 
architectural  remains  at  Aboo  in  Guzerat,  Mysore,  and  other 
localities,  had  attained  considerable  power.  It  still  exists; 
but  its  professors  are  comparatively  very  few,  and  very 
obscure. 

It  is  to  the  period,  then,  in  which  Buddhism  flourished,  that 
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the  remarkable  monuments  of  its  ascetic  piety,  the  first  Cave 
Temples  of  the  Dekhan,  and  of  India  generally,  must  be  attri¬ 
buted.  Dassarata,  the  grandson  of  Asbka,  excavated  the 
Milkmaid’s  cave  in  Behar,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  informs  us,  200 
years  before  Christ ;  and  the  Indra  Subha,  the  most  chastely 
ornamented  cave  temple  at  Ellora,  was,  he  states,  the  work  of 
Indradyumna  in  the  twelfth  century-  of  our  own  era.  At  the 
latter  period.  Buddhism  could  only  have  existed  as  a  sect,  a 
wealthy  member  of  which  perhaps,  if  the  assumed  date  be 
correct,  in  an  interval  of  tolerance  by  the  Brahmins,  left  this 
beautiful  monument  of  his  piety  and  gowl  works.  For  four¬ 
teen  centuries,  therefore,  a  peritxl  difficult  to  comprehend  in 
ite  abstract  reality,  it  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  that 
these  Cave  Temples  had  been  iu  progi-ess  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  different  localities  of  the  once  consolidated  Buddhist 
empire.  The  oldest  group,  Mr.  Fergusson  considers,  is  at 
Kaja  Griha,  in  Behar,  and  is  of  200  b.c.  ;  and  the  Cuttack 
series,  began  in  Buddhism  about  the  same  date,  was  continued 
by  the  Jains,  and  end  at  a  com])ai*atively  nu)dern  period.  The 
Karii  Chaitya  or  church,  the  finest  cave  temple  perhaps 
existing,  is  met  with  near  the  top  of  the  Bliore  (ihaut  between 
Bombay  and  Poona,  where  the  railway  whistle  is  now  heard 
m  the  valley  below  it,  which  erst  resounded  with  the  shawms 
and  trumpets  of  Buddhist  worship.  But  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  series  of  these  caves  is  in  the  glen  of  Ajunta, 
which  we  have  already  described.  Their  periods  of  excavation 
are  assigned  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  from  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  present  every  known  variation  in  Buddhist 
architecture  and  ornamentation  which  may  have  occurred 
within  the  period  of  a  thousand  years.  We  shall  presently, 
however,  express  our  doubts  of  their  extending  over  so  long  a 
period,  and  the  reasons  u|X)n  which  these  doubts  are  founded. 

Besides  Ajunta,  Ellora,  and  Karli,  there  are  several  other 
groups  of  Cave  Temples  in  Western  India  of  great  interest. 
These  are  at  Kennere  and  Elephanta,  islands  in  the  harbour  of 
Bombay ;  in  the  island  of  Salsette ;  at  J<M)nair  above  the 
Ghauts;  at  Bang  in  Malwah,  and  at  Dhumnar.  To  these  w-e 
will  add  another,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  has  not  as 
yet  been  descrll)e<l,  consisting  of  five  large  Viharas  and  one 
Muall  Chaitya  or  church  in  the  hills  near  the  town  of  Daraseo, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  the  Aizam’s  dorainioms.  These 
Viharas  are  equal  in  size  to  any  at  Ajunta ;  and  are,  no 
doubt,  of  the  very  earliest  period  assumetl  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
The  y  are  not,  however,  in  so  j)erfect  a  state  of  preservation. 
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owin"  to  the  coarser  character  of  the  trap  rock,  and  the 
fissures  in  it  which  have  admitted  M'ater.  For  this  group,  as  ' 
for  all  other  Buddhist  monasteries,  a  very  picturestiue  site  was 
selected  by  the  original  founders,  on  the  mountain  side  near  a 
small  waterfall,  overlooking  the  fertile  plains  which  stretch 
westwards  to  the  river  Seena  without  a  break. 

In  one  particular,  which  has  not  escaped  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
great  antiquarian  and  architectural  knowledge,  the  Buddhist 
rock-cut  temples  of  India  have  an  interest  which  belongs  to  no 
other  class  of  ancient  religious  architectural  remains  in  India, 
They  were  the  first  places  devoted  to  public  worship,  or  to  the 
seclusion  of  ascetic  monasticism.  The  Aryan  Brahminicil 
faith,  true  as  yet  to  its  ancient  simplicity  as  the  pure  theistic 
religion  of  a  nomadic  race,  had,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
in  the  north  at  least,  no  permanent  edifices  for  worship  up 
to  the  period  of  the  institution  of  Buddhism.  No  temples 
were  erected ;  nor  under  any  existing  form  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  was  the  Vedantic  worship  of  the  Deity  himself,  or  of 
deified  elements  and  their  attendant  spirits,  provided  with 
shelter,  so  to  speak,  or  a]q>ointied  places  of  ceremonial  obser¬ 
vance.  Whatever  existed  was  temporary  and  of  wood;  and 
in  the  earliest  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  indeed  in  all,  as  also 
in  many  of  the  Hindu,  we  find  the  simple  wooden  forms  of 
structure,  imitated  in  stone,  and  those  primitive  rules  and 
forms  have  undergone  very  little  alteration  up  to  the  present 
time : — 

*  The  fact  is,*  as  Mr.  Fergusson  explains,  ‘  that  the  earliest  caves 
are  mere  petrifactions  of  wooden  buildings.  The  mortices,  the 
tenons,  and  every  form  of  wooden  construction,  is  repeated  in  the 
rock  in  the  earliest  caves,  and  frequently  even  the  woodwork 
still  remains  as  if  placed  there  to  support  the  mountain,  instead  of 
being  merely  intended  to  recall  the  structure  of  the  metal-covered  or 
boarded  roof  from  which  it  was  copied.’ 

All  purely  Buddhist  caves  were  of  two  classes  only — one 
Viharas  or  monasteries,  the  other  Chaityas  or  churches.  The 
former  vary  from  one  cell  within,  and  its  open  verandah  in 
front,  to  the  large  halls  with  flat  roofs  supported  by  pillars, 
and  surrounded  by  chambers,  with  a  deep  verandah  or  open 
corridor  in  front.  On  the  other  hand,  Chaityas  had  semi¬ 
circular  roofs  fitted  with  wooden  ribs  as  at  Karli,  like  the 
inverted  interior  of  a  ship ;  or  with  stone  ribs  in  imitation 
of  wood,  as  at  Ajunta.  There  was  a  Dagopa  or  stone  altiff, 
with  an  image  of  Buddha  at  the  furthest  end,  a  gallery  in 
front  like  a  music  loft,  and  a  j)rojecting  triforium  supjwrted 
hy  a  row  of  pillars,  a  space  or  aisle  being  left  all  round 
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them  for  processions.  At  Ajunta,  as  in  most  other  groups, 
the  first  description  of  caves  predominates  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  while  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  Buddhist  monks 
and  priests  was  general  secular  education  and  the  pre|)aration 
of  youths  for  offices  of  the  priesthood,  that  these  studies  were 
carried  on  in  the  Viharas,  while  the  Chaityas  were  reserved  for 
those  constant  ceremonial  observances  which  form  so  remarkable 
a  feature  of  this  creed.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  the  Viharas  of 
Ajunta,  of  Daraseo,  of  Ellora,  of  Kenneri  and  the  like,  were  in 
fact  Universities  where  missionaries  were  prepared  for  foreign 
duties ;  for  as  this  religion  enjoined  in  especial  manner  the 
active  practice  of  good  works,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  that 
establishments  like  these  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  ascetic 
seclusion  only. 

There  are  twenty-seven  accessible  cave  temples  at  Ajunta, 
all  closely  adjoining  each  other,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  classes 
into  three  groups,  according  to  supposed  age.  The  oldest  are 
Numbers  9,  10,  and  11,  which  ‘may  be  of  the  first  century 
‘  before  Christ,  or  earlier ;  Numbers  13  to  19  next;  then  Num- 
‘  bers  1  to  7  and  20  to  27,  of  all  ages ;  Numbers  1  and  26, 

‘  being  the  most  recent,  probably  not  long  before  the  Maho- 
‘  medan  conquest.’ 

But  Mr.  Fergusson  does  not,  as  would  have  been  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  as  indeed  appears  necessary,  give  any  process  by 
reasoning,  description,  date  of  inscription,  or  otherwise,  of  his 
ground  for  classifying  these  caves  into  separate  periods,  or  of 
assuming  any  date  in  particidar.  We  think,  w'e  remember,  one 
inscription,  if  not  more,  in  one  of  the  Viharas;  but  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  does  not  mention  it,  or  its  purport,  if  indeed  it  have  been 
deciphered.  What  has  struck  us  as  unaccountable,  and  mili¬ 
tating  against  the  assumption  of  any  comparatively  recent  date 
of  construction  is,  the  indisputable  historical  fact  of  the  decay 
ands|)eedy  extinction  of  Buddhism  in  India  after  that  of  its  great 
supporter,  the  Maury  an  dynasty  ;  and  more  particularly,  as  we 
may  believe  in  the  Dekhan,  after  the  accession  of  Vicram- 
Aditya,  B.c.  56,  and  that  of  Shalivahana,  A.i).  77.  Both  these 
were  the  most  jHiwerful  Hindu  monarchs  that  the  Dekhan  or 
Central  India  ever  possessed.  Historical  legends  ascribe  to 
them,  no  doubt  with  some  truth,  the  j)roudest  titles,  as  cham¬ 
pions  of  Hinduism.  Ajunta  and  Ellora,  Daraseo  and  Karli 
were,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  within  the  territories  of 
Shalivahana,  whether  his  capital  were  I*aithana  or  Moongy 
Pyetun  on  the  Godavery,  or  the  ruined  city  near  Dowlatabad ; 
and  we  can  hardly  sup|)08e  it  probable,  that  a  sect  so  detested 
as  the  Buddhist,  one  which  for  a  time  had  displaced  Brahminism 
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— of  which  the  violent  desecration  of  its  monninents,  and  the 
wholesale  massacre  and  destruction  of  its  votaries  was  but  of 
recent  occurrence — would  have  been  pennitted  to  undertake 
and  complete  in  triumph  the  majority  of  the  groups  of  teinpleg 
we  have  noticed ;  or,  undisturbed,  to  carry  on,  side  by  side  at 
Ellora  with  rampant  Hinduism — its  detestctl  tenets  and  cere¬ 
monies. 

For  it  is  as  equally  a  matter  of  history  that  Buddhism 
triumphed  over  Brahminism  for  several  centuries,  as  it  is  that 
there  was  a  reaction  by  the  ‘  Agni-Kools  ’  in  favour  of  Brah¬ 
minism,  which  took  the  form  of  an  exterminatory  war,  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ ;  not  only  successful,  hut  ending 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prumara  dynasty,  one  of  the  four 
Agnl-Kools,  which  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Central  India.  The 
entire  subversion  of  the  Buddhists  by  the  Hindus  was  perhaps 
not  immediate ;  but  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
extinction  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty  and  the  re-establishment 
of  two  great  Hindu  monarchies,  there  was  am|)lc  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  revolution  by  the  Agni-Kool  princes  ;  and  we 
cannot  sup|)ose  that  the  Buddliists  of  the  Dekhan,  under  the 
intolerant  domination  of  a  newly-revived  Brahminical  priest- 
hooil,  enjoyed  sufficient  ]K)wer,  Influence  or  force,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  or  defy  them  while  new  Buddhist  excavations  and  nt  w 
monastic  and  educational  establishments  were  in  jirogress.  K 
these  rock-cut  temples  were  the  works  of  successive  Buddhist 
generations  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  it  argues  the  co¬ 
existence  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  in  exactly  the  same 
localities  of  the  Dekhan  for  that  period ;  and  considering  tlie 
obvious  fact,  |X)inted  out  by  Mr.  Fergusson  himself,  that  every 
Buddhist  excavation  at  Ellora  has,  in  one  way  or  other,  been 
altered  into  a  Hindu  temple,  we  cannot  reconcile  this  co¬ 
existence  with  history,  or,  as  we  have  said,  Avith  the  laws  by 
which  the  Brahminical  priesthood  is  governed.  Vsc.  cannot 
either  accept  an  hypothesis  that  any  of  these  excavations  were 
completed  l)y  Buddhists  so  recently  as  ‘  close  upon  the  Maho- 
‘  medan  invasion.’  There  w'ere  assuredly  no  professing  Budd¬ 
hists  in  the  country  Avhen  the  Mahomedans  invaded  India  or 
the  Dekhan.  Had  they  existed,  they  would,  in  every  ])robabi- 
lity,  have  been  a]>parent  now ;  for  the  jMahoniedans  w’ere  not 
so  intolerant  of  native  creeds  as  to  destroy  any  one  in  parti¬ 
cular,  or  to  allow  others  to  destroy  them  ;  and  to  them,  Budd¬ 
hists  or  Brahmins  would  have  been  ‘  unbelievers  ’  alike.  What 
Hinduism  and  the  general  religions  of  India  were  at  their  inva¬ 
sion,  is  hardly  changed. 

If,  however,  Hinduism  triumphed  and  was  re-established  in 
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the  Deklian  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is 
known  from  the  Chinese  traveller,  Fa-Hean,  a  Buddhist,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  Buddhism  existed,  nay  flourished,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Magada,  which  is  also  known  to  have  remained  np  to 
juD.  450.  But  this  kingdom  was  subverted,  or  mergetl  into 
other  local  dynasties  about  this  ])eriod  ;  and  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  its  kings  could,  in  defiance  of  the  local  Hindu 
sovereigns,  have  carried  on  royal  works  in  the  Dekhan,  a  terri¬ 
tory  so  far  removed  from  their  own  local  and  circumscribed 
authority  in  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  Buddhist  topes  in  Behar 
and  elsewhere,  described  by  Major  Cunningham,  and  other 
religious  monuments,  are  doubtless  the  works  of  the  dynasties 
of  Magada  and  other  Buddhist  principalities  dependent  upon 
the  su|>erior  state. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
facts  as  to  dates,  we  think,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
architectural  design  and  ornament  in  the  Ajunta  series  of 
Cave  Temples,  that  they  were  the  works,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  dynasty  of  Asoka,  though  the  oldest  may  have 
been  in  existence  before  that  period ;  and  that  the  latest  are 
not  much  more  recent  than  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty, 
and  are  anterior  to  the  re-establishment  of  Hinduism  during 
the  reigns  of  Vikram  Aditya  and  Shallvahana.  One  of  the 
paintings  u|>on  the  walls  of  a  Vihara  at  Ajunta,  of  which  an 
admirable  outline  is  given  by  Mrs.  Speir,  would  seem  to  favour 
the  hypothesis  we  assume.  One  of  the  Buddhist  missionaries, 
Mahendra,  about  246  B.  c.,  visits  Ceylon,  and  converts  the 
king  and  the  ladies  of  his  court  to  Buddhism,  as  the  scene  is 
depicted.  This,  as  a  legend,  might,  it  is  true,  have  been 
selected  for  ornamental  decoration  at  a  later  period ;  but  it  is 
more  probable,  we  think,  that  it  was  depicted  as  one  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  triumphs  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  at  a  period  not  long  after 
its  real  occurrence.  In  short,  our  ])resumptlon  is,  that  the 
limits  of  Buddhism  as  the  national  faith  of  India,  that  is,  about 
five  centuries,  are  the  limits  also  of  the  dates  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  of  that  interesting  faith. 

Major  Gill,  to  whose  j)atient  labour  for  many  years,  and  to 
whose  skill  in  photography  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
exquisite  illustrations  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  for  the  great 
series  of  copies  from  the  frescoes  of  Ajunta,  is  a  retired  officer  of 
the  Madras  Army.  An  excellent  draftsman  and  a  skilful  artist, 
he  was  selected  by  the  Government  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  to  prepare  illustrations  of  the  Cave  Temples, 
*nd  in  particular  to  copy  the  paintings  there,  before  they  should 
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be  utterly  decayed.  As  the  results  of  his  many  years’  labour, 
we  have  the  present  photographic  >'iew8  of  the  caves,  and  a 
series  of  pictures  in  oil,  now  in  the  Indian  court  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  and  besides  these,  there  remain  in  Major  Gill’s  pofu 
session  hundreds  of  views,  sketches,  and  other  illustrations 
of  the  localities  we  have  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  which  will  j)robably  never  become  public.  This  col¬ 
lection  by  Mr.  Fergusson  wll,  however,  amply  repay  the 
student  of  Indian  antiquities  and  architecture,  and  is  of  verr 
high  general  interest.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  we  believe, 
Major  Gill  has  lived  what  would  have  been  to  others,  perhaps, 
a  solitary  life  at  Ajunta ;  but  his  interest  in  his  work  and  in 
the  |)eople  of  the  town  and  country  around,  and  one  of  the 
finest  fields  in  the  Dekhan  for  sport,  of  which  in  all  forms,  from 
the  lordly  tiger  to  feathered  game  of  all  kinds,  he  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  follower — have  made  his  life  a  pleasant  one.  He  fitted  up 
the  old  Mahomedan  palace  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine  over 
the  waterfall,  as  a  very  commodious  and  beautiful  residence; 
and  here,  with  his  books,  his  art,  his  sjK)rting  pursuits,  and 
the  English  society  of  the  nearest  military  station,  Jalnah,  to 
resort  to,  time  has  passed  lightly.  ISIany  an  Indian  traveller, 
many  a  tourist,  and  many  an  old  sporting  friend,  has  good  cause 
to  remember  his  unbounded  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  how 
often  the  old  Mogul  roof  has  rung  with  the  hearty  merriment 
of  his  happy  guests.  Throughout  his  long  residence  at  Ajunta, 
he  has  been  beloved  by  the  people  of  the  country.  His  life  to 
them  has  been  a  never-failing  stream  of  benevolence ;  and  many 
a  courteous  and  charitable  act  will  be  missed  when  he  goes 
from  among  them. 

The  oldest  ‘  Chaitya  ’  cave  at  Ajunta  is  the  first  in  order, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  series.  The  architecture 
is  of  the  first  Buddhist  period,  emerging  from  wood,  and 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  first  churches  for  the  worship 
of  God  ever  designed  or  executed  in  India.  The  semi¬ 
circular  roof  was  originally  supported  by  wooden  ribs,  and 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  upright  posts  at  "the  right  side  still 
remains  protected  by  the  deep  archway  of  the  window;  but 
time,  or  the  sj)oiler,  has  destroyed  the  rest.  Inside,  the 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  45  by  23  feet,  and  it  is  lighted 
by  the  great  front  window,  which  gives  a  solemn  effect  to  the 
interior.  There  are  scidptured  figures  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  fa9ade,  but  all  are  in  a  mutilated  condition ;  the  arch, 
however,  is  perfect,  and  the  broad  lights  and  mellow  shadows 
of  the  scene,  in  all  its  varied  and  interesting  detail,  are  happily 
given  in  the  photographs.  Considering  that  all  these  temples  j 
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jre  excavations  from  the  solid  rock,  with  the  mountain  above 
and  behind  them,  precluding  the  admission  of  light  to  the 
interior  from  either  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how 
the  arrangements  for  lighting  were  made.  In  the  Chaityas  or 
churches,  this  was  admirably  contrived,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
points  out,  by  a  great  semicircular  window  or  opening  above 
what  may  have  been  the  rood-loft,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  excavated 
temple  within.  There  w^as  also  an  open  doorway  underneath 
this  window,  and  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  by  which  light 
was  admitted  to  the  side  corridors.  On  this  principle  all  the 
Chaityas  in  the  Dekhan  w’ere  lighted,  and  with  peculiar  but 
excellent  effect. 

It  was  different  however  with  the  Viharas,  or  monasteries, 
which,  being  comparatively  low,  did  not  admit  of  the  great 
semicircular  window  above  the  door ;  and  in  these,  almost 
without  exception  at  Ajunta,  a  deficiency  of  light  exists. 
What  there  is,  is  admitted  by  the  doorway,  and  by  windows 
varying  in  size,  which  were  pierced  in  the  rock  screen  left  by 
the  excavators,  as  w'ell  to  support  the  roof,  as  to  divide  the 
interior  area  from  the  outside  corridor  or  verandah.  In  many 
cases,  particularly  of  the  oldest  excavations,  the  light  inside 
is  altogether  insufficient,  and  lamps  must  always  have  been 
necessary.  In  others,  enough  light  is  admitted  to  render  the 
use  of  lamps  unnecessary  after  the  eye  has  recovered  from  the 
glare  without ;  and  when  the  sides  of  these  temples  and  their 
ceilings  and  pillars  were  covered  w'ith  fine  white  stucco, 
punted  in  bright  colours,  the  effect  within  must  have  been 
mellow  and  refreshing  to  the  eye,  while  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  solemnity  which  the  sacred  character  of  the  place 
demanded.  At  Ellora  however,  in  the  Dus  Awatara,  and  the 
Teen  Tal  temples,  no  solid  screen  was  left  in  front,  but  a  row 
of  pillars  only  to  support  the  outer  edge  of  the  roof. 
Other  cave  temples  are  altogether  open  to  the  light,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  science  of  lighting  these  excavations 
seems  to  have  been  better  understood  there  than  at  Ajunta, 
whether  in  the  earlier  or  more  modern  series. 

In  the  following  plates,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  earliest 
Vihara  or  monastery,  a  square  hall  36  feet  7  inches  each 
way.  Round  it  are  ten  cells  for  monks,  with  arched  cano¬ 
pies  over  them.  It  has  a  flat  roof,  without  suppf)rt,  and 
is  lighted  by  a  door  with  two  windows  at  each  side  in  front, 
pierced  in  the  rock  screen.  The  effect  is  at  once  simple  and 
solemn,  and  no  better  place  f«)r  monastic  seclusion  and  study 
could  be  devised.  The  plate  No.  15,  which  exhibits  the 
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verandah  of  the  cave  No.  14,  also  a  Vihara,  is  remarkable  for 
a  change  in  the  style  of  the  pillars ;  showing,  as  it  were,  an 
advance  in  form,  and  probably  the  first  attempt  at  the  intro, 
duction  of  capitals.  The  pillars  are  square,  divided  by  flat 
bands,  the  departments  of  which,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  observea, 
are  fluted  ‘  exactly  as  is  seen  in  the  old  Louvre  or  Tuileriea, 
‘  and  other  examples  of  renaissance.’  Above  this  they  slope 
Inwards,  ending  in  a  circular  crown  or  cushion,  which  after¬ 
wards  became  the  most  favourite  form  of  ])illar  ornament  at 
Ellora  and  elsewhere.  The  dimensions  of  this  verandah,  or 
centre  corridor,  are  not  given ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  conside^ 
able  extent,  and  must  have  formed  a  cheerful  promenade  « 
place  of  assembly  for  students  and  teachers  with  their  visitors, 
with  the  wild  head  of  the  ravine  before  them,  and  the  stream 
roarin"  far  below. 


Another  plate  shows  the  interior  of  this  cave  monasterr, 
the  walls  of  which  are  decoratetl  with  a  portion  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  which  Major  Gill  has  copied.  These,  as  we  have  stated 
already,  are  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and 
are  consequently  within  reach  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  pictorial  art 
and  colour,  and  the  costumes  in  India  certainly  2,000  yean 
^o.  Vihara  No.  16  is  of  great  extent,  a  hall  upwards  of 
67  feet  square,  Avdth  a  sanctuary  at  the  end,  and  eighteen  cell! 
for  monks  at  the  sides.  The  roof  is  supi)orted  by  twenty  octa¬ 
gonal  ])illars  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted  with  a  scroll  much 
in  the  Roman  style  of  art.  The  w'alls  also  are  covered  with  stucco 
finished  wnth  a  surface  of  fine  lime  plaster  as  thin  as  ]>aper,  on 
w’hich  the  paintings  were  made  in  oil  or  distemper;  they  hare, 
however,  exactly  the  a])pearance  of  oil.  But  it  is  in  Vihan 
No.  17,  a  hall  64  by  63  feet,  supjK)rted  also  by  twenty  pillars, 
that  the  greatest  number  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  ])aintings 
exist.  The  sides  of  this  great  hall  are  literally  covered  with 
them,  and  the  ceiling  also;  and  in  its  original  state  «tf  cotn- 
])lction  this  must  have  been  truly  a  superb  place.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  here  to  attempt  to  describe  the  variety'  of  scenes  depicted: 
the  coj)ies,  to  which  we  have  draw’n  notice,  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  question  whether  they  are  underst<K)d  by  the 
th«>usands  of  visitors  who  daily  see  them,  among  whom  com- 
j»anitively  very  few  perhaps  have  ever  hoard  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  originals  exist,  or  the  perioel  of  antiquity*  to  which 
they  refer.  On  a  small  scale,  Mrs.  S|»eir  gives  several  illus¬ 
trations  in  outline,  tw«»  of  w’hich  are  of  the  large  groups  of  the 
coronation  of  a  legendary  Buddhist  king,  Sinhala,  which  is  full 
of  interesting  figures  ;  but  a  more  remarkable  scene,  perhajis, 
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19  the  coronation  of  the  daughters  or  females  of  the  King  of 
Ceylon.  Here  many  of  the  figures  are  full  of  grace  and 
spirit,  and  exhibit  a  style  of  art  superior  to  what  may  be  con¬ 
caved  existing  at  that  remote  period.  Some  of  the  legendary 
figures  of  saints  have  golden  halos  round  their  heads,  such  as 
were  shown  in  the  early  Byzantine  and  Italian  styles,  and  the 
fsces  of  many  are  full  of  expression.  Mr.  Fergusson  attributes 
these  painted  viharas  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  after 
Christ,  or  between  the  eras  of  Justinian  and  Charlemagne ;  but 
he  does  not  give  his  grounds  for  this  assumption,  which  would 
have  been  w'elcome ;  and  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  should 
he  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  that  earlier  period  beyond  the 
Christian  era  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  We  see  an 
impmvement  certainly  in  the  style  of  architecture,  and  a  great 
advance  in  decorative  ability ;  but  we  can  well  imagine  that  the 
architectural  genius  first  displayed  could  have  improved  very 
largely  in  the  experience  of  even  two  centuries ;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  the  Buddhist 
monks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  church  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  themselves  the  authors  of  the  improvement. 

This  improvement  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  porch  of  the  Chaitya  No.  19,  the  most  perfect,  as  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  richly-decorated  of  the  whole  series 
of  excavations.  In  the  general  effect  of  the  exterior  porch 
or  entrance  and  facade,  there  is  much  to  call  to  mind  the 
cave  temples  of  Petra,  but  the  details  of  ornament  here  are 
necessarily  very  different.  In  the  bold  and  rich  design  of  the 
cornice  and  architrave  resting  on  the  massive  pillars  of  the 
doorway — admirably  represented  in  the  photographs — there 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  architects  had  reached  their  culminating  point.  This 
church  is  not  very  large,  measuring  only  46  feet  4  inches  long 
hy  23  feet  7  inches  in  breadth.  Of  its  interior  there  is  a 
brautiful  view,  where  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  lighting  is 
admirably  given.  Mr.  Fergusson  explains  this  by  saying; — 

‘  The  whole  light  being  introduced  through  one  great  opening  in 
the  centre  of  the  fa9ade,  throws  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  altar,  the 
principal  object,  and  also  on  the  triforium  belt,  and  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  being  exactly  where  it  is  wanted  for  artistic  effect. 
The  siKxtator  finds  himself  standing  in  the  shade.  The  light  on 
the  floor  is  subdued,  and  the  roof  and  aisles  fade  into  eomparative 
gloom.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  artistic  mode  of  lighting  a  building 
ot  this  class  that  has  ever  been  invented,  certainly  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  that  was  done  by  the  Uomans,  or  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
might  require  the  brilliant  climate  of  India  to  tidmit  of  its  applieation 
to  any  hwge  hall :  but  for  a  small  chapel  or  room,  the  one  great  light 
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behind  and  above  the  worshippers,  is  the  most  perfect  arrangement 
which  has  yet  been  attempted.’ 

The  photograph,  small  as  it  is,  gives  a  more  wonderfully 
exact  representation  of  the  actual  delicate  gradations  of  the 
light  of  this  interior  than  any  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  plate  will  bear  to  be  magnified  very  considerably,  and  if 
a  strong  lens  be  used,  the  effect  is  a  truly  marvellous  illusion, 
displaying  every  ornament  and  detail,  even  the  grain  of  the 
rock,  in  a  perfect  manner. 

We  now  leave  Ajunta,  and  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
Cave  Temples  of  Ellora.  To  this  great  series  of  excavations 
twelve  plates  only  are  allotted;  a  small  number,  when  the 
magnitude  and  interesting  character  of  those  splendid  worb 
are  considered.  Their  history,  however  unknown  as  to  detail 
of  the  originators  and  excavators,  is  obvious  enough  as  to 
design.  The  purely  Buddhist  Viharas  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  only  repetitions  of  Ajunta,  with  some  variations  in 
style  and  ornament.  They  were  followed,  we  think,  by  the 
Hindu.  The  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  of  Ajunta,  Karli,  Daraseo, 
and  others  were  known  to  exist,  and  were  probably  visited  hy 
thousands  then  reconverted  to  Hinduism.  The  erection  of 
Hindu  temples  had  not  commenced  in  the  Dekhan,  and  ten  rf 
the  present  Buddhist  series  existed  in  situ.  Vikram-Aditya, 
Shalivahana,  and  their  successors,  were,  as  we  know,  powerful 
Monarchs  of  the  country ;  and  by  the  Brahminical  as  well  as  the 
Buddhist  faith,  the  endowment  of  holy  places,  and  the  support 
of  the  priesthood,  were  inculcated  as  the  most  perfect  of  good 
works.  What  marvel,  then,  that  Hindu  architects,  or  Budd¬ 
hist  excavators  become  Hindus,  carried  on  another  and  greater 
series  of  w’orks  to  surpass  the  preceding !  If,  as  we  have 
hazarded  a  surmise,  the  capital  of  Shalivahana  was  actually  the 
ruined  city  between  Dowlatabad  and  Ellora,  some  of  the  new 
works  would  have  had  the  direct  encouragement  of  the  ruling 
Monarch ;  and  it  is  quite  jiossible  that  nobles,  rich  bankers  or 
merchants,  or  other  j)owerful  subjects,  may  have  followed  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  completed  many  of  the  works  we 
see,  while  others  remain  altogether  or  partly  unfinished,  both 
as  to  excavation  and  decoration.  As  also  is  the  case  at  Benares, 
Muttra,  Toljapoor,  and  other  holy  places  sacred  to  Hindus, 
where  temples,  and  chapels,  and  the  like,  have  been  and  are  still 
erected  by  individuals  residing  at  a  distance,  in  pursuance  of 
vows — so,  there  having  been  no  change  in  faith,  in  good  work8,or 
in  the  customs  of  Hindus  since  the  days  of  the  Buddhists— the 
same  system  may  have  prevailed  at  Ellora,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  twenty  great  temples  which  belong  exclusively  to  the 
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Hindu  faith.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Hindu  works  at  Ellora 
have  certainly  no  parallel  in  India ;  nor  are  there  any  f^roups 
of  pure  Hindu  cave  temples  kno^ra  to  exist  except  that  of 
Ellora,  and  one  which,  we  believe,  has  never  been  described,  at 
the  tillage  of  Khardsa,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Owsa,  in 
thecircar  or  province  of  Nuldrot)g,  in  the  Dekhan.  We  consider 
that  the  latter,  evidently  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  rock,  a  cellular  laterite,  roughly 
finished,  are  j)robablv  the  work  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Kulian, 
the  modern  Kullianee,  of  the  Chalukia  tribe  of  Rajjxwts, 
whose  dynasty  is  traceable  by  many  inscriptions,  collected  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
century  after  Christ.  AVhat  authentic  dates  are  assignable  to 
the  Ellora  caves  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known 
from  Mr.  Fergusson.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  assume  that  they 
gradually  followed  the  victorious  re-establishment  of  Hin¬ 
duism,  and  may  date  from  any  j)eriod  between  the  first  and 
tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

One  of  the  Buddhist  series  of  Ellora  is  the  Chaitya  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  series,  and  is  called  after  the  local  legend 
the  Viswakurma,  or  architect’s  cave,  where  the  figure  of  the 
celestial  architect  sits  holding  his  finger,  which,  as  the  Brahmin 
guide  gravely  informs  the  tourist,  was  hurt,  and  the  execution 
of  more  caves  stopped  thereby.  But  the  cave  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Chaitya  or  church  attached  to  the  nine  Viharas  existent  there. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Major  Gill  does  not  give  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  its  interior,  which  is  very  graceful  and  very  ])erfect. 
It  is  83  feet  long  by  43  Vjroad.  In  other  respects  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  arrangement  agrees  with  that  of  Ajunta,  and 
the  fa9ade  and  entrance  are  given  in  Plates  63  and  64.  Mr. 
Fergusson  suspects  the  great  age  of  this  Chaitya;  but  if  the 
ample  wooden  form  of  jnllar  be,  as  he  concludes  at  Ajunta, 
a  proof  of  the  earliest  architectural  tyi)es,  the  unmistakable  T 
pillars  of  this  Chaitya  would  assign  to  it  an  equally  ancient  date 
with  the  oldest  excavations  at  Ajunta. 

Plate  Xo.  70  is  a  ground-plan  of  the  famous  Kylas  temjde 
at  Ellora,  that  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  excavated 
from  the  top  in  the  mountain  side,  and  left  standing.  The 
dimensions  of  the  court  are  about  280  by  150  feet,  and  there 
is  a  breadth  of  about  50  feet  between  the  temple  side  and  the 
precipice  all  round.  Mr.  Fergusson  does  not  give  the  height, 
butarewe  wrong  in  120 feet  or  even  more?  The  comparatively 
narrow  space  between  the  temple  and  the  jwecipice  does  not 
sdmit  of  any  enlarged  view  being  taken ;  but  one  from  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance  shows  the  whole  of  the  right  side  and 
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the  precipice  beyond  at  its  highest  part,  with  the  fine  monolitli 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  The  scale,  however,  is  too  smaD 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  magnitude,  though,  after  a  short  ia- 
sjiection  with  a  lens,  the  details  can  be  made  out.  The  pUa, 
how'ever,  best  shows  the  general  design  of  this  wonderful  place, 
and  its  beautiful  proi>ortions.  There  is  an  octagonal  entrance 
hall,  a  great  central  hall,  and  sanctuary  under  the  Vimana,  in 
which  is  the  ‘  Lingam ;  ’  and  the  five  separate  chapels  which  sur- 
round  the  Vimana  are  upon  a  terrace,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  great  hall,  thirty  feet  perhaps  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
court. 

After  all,  let  the  imagination  stretch  as  it  will,  it  is  not  able  to 
comprehend  or  realise  the  vast  labour  and  perseverance  which 
has  completed  minutely,  and  frequently,  as  is  seen  on  the 
pillars  of  the  great  hall,  with  exquisite  finish  more  resembling 
work  in  metal  than  in  stone — the  profuse  ornamentation  of 
this  unique  temple.  Mr.  Fergusson  is  ])erfectly  correct  in  saving 
that  the  architecture  is  of  the  southern  type,  and  yet  it  lias  a 
style  and  character  of  its  own.  Whether  it  preceded  any 
attem])t  at  building,  or  followed  a  style  of  architecture  coeval 
with  Buddhl't  excavation,  known  in  the  Pandava  kingdom  of 
the  south,  it  is  hard  to  decide.  Under  the  civilised  rule  of  the 
Pandyan  dynasty,  which  is  traceable  through  its  connexion 
with  the  Greeks  to  the  fifth  eentury  before  Christ,  arclu- 
tectjiral  construction  may  have  made  more  progress  than  in  the 
north,  and  may  even  have  attained  much  perfection  ;  and  sj)eci- 
mens  of  very  ancient  temples  in  Mysore,  and  at  Madura  and 
otlier  ])laces,  favour  the  supjmsition.  However  this  may  be, 
the  style  of  Kylas,  as  to  ornamant  and  plan,  resembles  that 
of  the  beautiful  temple  at  Houndah  near  Hingolee  and  that 
at  Dhamnar.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  older  forms, 
found  in  the  Buddhist  Viharas,  and  earlier  Hindu  excavations, 
are  repeated  in  Kylas,  which  thus  combines  the  most  notable 
|>eculiarities  of  cave  and  temple  architecture  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  manner. 

When  we  consider  how  easily  accessible  these  interesting 
monuments  of  antiquity  are,  and  how  well  they  would  rejMiv  a 
visit,  we  are  surprised  that  a  portion  of  the  annual  English 
ex(Klus  does  not  take  the  direction  of  the  Dekhan.  Leanng 
England  in  September,  or  October  at  the  latest,  the  whole 
winter  could  be  spent  delightfully  in  the  pleasant  Dekhan 
climate.  Bombay  is  reached  under  a  month,  and  thence  to  the 
scenes  we  have  slightly  sketched  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article — Aurungabad,  Dowlatobad,  and  Ellora — is  a  pleasant 
journey,  jiartly  by  rail  and  jiai*t!y  by  post  transit  through  an 
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interesting  country.  If  after  that  the  progress  be  slower,  it  is 
always  interesting ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  hunting  and  shoot¬ 
ing  to  help  to  pass  the  time.  The  plateau  above  Aurungabad 
to  be  good  ground  for  hog  and  all  kinds  of  feathered 
game ;  and  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  table-land,  where  there 
is  jungle,  for  tigers  and  bears.  We  have  little  doubt  of 
its  being  as  good  as  ever  in  these  respects.  Should  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  extend  the  tour,  Beeder,  Hyderabad,  Bijanuggur, 
and  Bijapoor  are  wdthin  the  limits  of  the  Indian  ‘  cold  weather,’ 
beyond  which  the  Dekhan  would  not  be  pleasant.  We  desire 
to  see  such  tours  more  frequently  attempted  by  our  intelligent 
countr3Tnen  and  women,  because  we  wish  them  to  see  and 
judge  of  average  specimens  of  the  Indian  population  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  that  what  has  been  effected  by  a  British  Govern¬ 
ment  already,  what  is  in  progress,  and  what  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement,  education,  and  other  civilising 
influences— may  be  understood.  They  would  see  an  intelligent, 
industrious,  and,  in  spite  of  incomprehensible  idolatry  and  super¬ 
stition,  an  amiable  peoi)le.  They  would  see  good  husbandry 
and  a  fertile  country,  and  they  would  return  with  a  conviction 
that  the  Mahrattas  and  Mahomedans  who  live  there  are  a 
reasonably  civilised  people ;  not  painting  their  faces,  carrying 
tomahawks,  marching  on  war  trails,  and  dancing  war  or  peace 
dances,  according  to  the  customs  of  North  American  Indians; 
but  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  men  who  even  before  the 
iges  of  European  antiquity  had  executed  works  of  masterly 
skill,  and  who  professed  a  religion  which  has  exercised  a  prodi¬ 
gious  influence  over  vast  numbers  of  mankind. 
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Aut.  IV. — 1.  Carl  Maria  von  If’eber :  ein  Lebensbild.  Von 
Max  Maria  von  Weder.  Leipzig:  1865. 

2.  Carl  Maria  von  IVeber :  the  Life  of  an  Artist.  From  the 
German  of  his  Son,  Baron  Max  Maria  von  Weber.  Bv 
.1.  Palgrave  Simpson,  M.A.  London:  1865. 

A  BOUT  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  great  German 
com|H)ser  Carl  ^Slaria  von  M'eber  was  j)rematurely  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  hand  of  death  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  career. 
During  this  ]>eri(Kl  his  fame  has  not  diminished.  His  ‘Der 
‘  Freischiitz’  and  his  ‘  Oberon  ’  still  maintain  their  position  on 
the  lyrical  stage  in  England  ;  his  ‘  Euryanthe  ’  and  ‘  Preciosa’ 
still  boast  an  equal  preeminence  in  his  native  country;  and 
his  instrumental  comjwsitions  are  still  familiar  to  the  whole 
musical  world.  But,  beyond  his  works,  little  of  the  man  is 
known.  A  sort  of  traditionary  feeling  survived  in  this  country 
that  the  celebrated  com|)oser  was  a  quiet,  affectionate,  domestic 
being,  who  was  early  carried  off  by  consumption — but  no  more. 
His  son,  Baron  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  has,  after  these  long 
years,  ])resentetl  to  the  world  a  biography  of  his  father,  which, 
spite  of  the  tendency  to  heaviness,  diffuseness  and  incompifr 
hensihle  psychological  disquisitions,  so  characteristic  of  almost 
all  German  biographies — faults  which  have  been  greatly  dinu- 
nlsheel  in  the  English  version — is  replete  with  unusual  interest. 

Generally  sjieaking,  the  lives  of  com|x)sers  and  musical 
artists  are  singidarly  devoid  of  stirring  incidents,  or,  at  all 
events,  appear  to  be  so  from  the  scanty  records  of  them  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  world.  With  Carl  ^laria  von 
Weber  it  w^as  far  otherwise.  Apart  from  his  great  and  un¬ 
questionable  genius,  the  composer  may  have  been  a  very 
ordinary  mortal,  displaying  only  all  the  jiassions,  loves,  pr^ 
judlces,  susceptibilities,  and  soriwvs  of  any  less  gifted  man 
of  a  highly  nervous  and  sensitive  organisation.  But  Weber’s 
lot  was  cast  in  such  wise,  that  his  path  in  life  was  perpetually 
crossed  by  remarkable  events,  and  tinged  with  a  peculiar  co¬ 
louring  of  romance.  The  .story  of  his  early  vears  reads  like 
a  series  of  chapters  from  the  adventures  of  a  Geman  Gil 
Bias ;  and  the  romance  of  his  life  lies  in  regions  of  society 
almost  entirely  distinct  from  the  interesting  sphere  of  art  with 
which  his  name  is  connected. 

M.  de  Weber,  with  materials  in  his  hands  which  could  not 
fail  to  bestow  iqxm  the  biography  of  his  father  something  of 
the  air  of  an  entertaining  work  of  fiction,  seems  to  have  feared 
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incurring  the  reproach  from  his  fellow-countrymen  of  having 
produced  too  light  and  agreeable  a  book  to  earn  for  him  the 
title  of  a  serious  writer,  and  of  being,  as  he  has  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘  zu  nouvellistisch.’  It  is  certainly  hard  u|)on  the 
poor  author,  that,  after  having  employed  his  best  efforts  to  give 
the  requisite  weight  of  ballast  to  his  hook,  he  should  have  so 
utterly  missed  his  aim,  as  not  to  have  escaped  the  deprecated 
censure  of  his  German  readers,  and  to  have  produced  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  his  father  wliich  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 

As  may  he  naturally  supposed,  !M.  de  Weber  has  been  enabled 
to  command  the  most  minute  as  well  as  authentic  information 
relative  to  his  father’s  life ;  and  he  has  sufficiently  mastered 
the  state  of  j)arties  in  jmlitical  as  well  as  artistic  circles,  and 
the  general  condition  of  society  at  the  period  of  which  he 
writes,  to  explain  the  bearing  of  the  jmlitical  and  social  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  upon  the  general  cultivation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ])resent  century — musical  cultivation  having  of 
course  a  prominent  place — and  their  direct  or  indirect  influence 
on  the  mind  and  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
composers  of  the  age.  A  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  father  and  the  researches  of  the  son  to  allow 
the  acrimony  of  party  feelings,  the  artistic  enmities  and  rival¬ 
ries,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  |)olitical  influences  which  dis¬ 
tracted  the  troubled  career  of  the  com|K)ser,  to  have  subsided. 
Every  facility  appears  in  the  present  day  to  have  been  aftbrded 
to  the  author.  Corresimndences  with  celebrities  of  the  time 
were  liberally  communicated  ;  for  Carl  Alaria  von  Weber  had 
always  been  a  ready  letter-writer  and  prolific  in  newspaper 
criticism ;  although,  strange  to  say,  an  autobiography  written 
by  himself,  and  a  diary  which  the  industrious  artist  never 
failed  to  compile  for  a  long  series  of  years,  almost  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  afforded  comparatively  little  assistance  to  the 
biographer.  The  former  was  found  scanty  in  detail,  and  not 
without  certain  suspicious  reticences ;  the  latter,  although  pro¬ 
fuse  in  small  domestic  records,  was  singularly  deficient  in  re¬ 
marks  uj)on  the  more  important  incidents  of  the  musician’s 
career. 

With  all  these  facilities  afforded  to  the  son  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  biography  of  his  father,  one  important  requisite 
for  such  a  task  might  ‘naturally  have  been  wanting, — that  of 
thorough  impartiality.  But  AI.  de  Weber  soon  convinces  his 
readers  of  the  groundlessness  of  any  such  suspicion :  he  has 
dealt  with  his  father,  and  indeed  Avith  all  his  connexions,  Avith 
a  degree  of  impartiality  Avhich  borders  on  the  marvellous, 
and,  reveals  a  rare  and,  it  may  be  said,  almost  unscrupulous 
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conscientiousness.  This  impartiality  is  not  only  conspicuous 
in  the  author's  judgment  of  his  father’s  artistic  jK)wers,  but  is 
carried,  in  other  matters,  to  an  extent  which  savours  of  exag¬ 
geration.  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling,  that  the 
youthful  follies  and  errors  of  the  father  might  have  been 
treated  by  the  son  ndth  a  more  delicate  handling,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  something  less  of  a  frankness  which  almost  amounts 
to  crudity.  When,  however,  fiiilings  of  tem])er  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  excessive  susceptibility  in  the  celebrated  comj)oser 
are  justly  ascribed  to  the  impulsiveness  of  a  genial  character 
and  a  kindly  heart,  a  general  impression  of  truth  is  conveyed; 
and  a  con\'iction  of  the  author’s  impartiality  is  thoroughly 
maintained.  In  one  respect  only,  a  tendency  to  exaggeration 
is  visible.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  doubtless,  suffered  much 
from  his  j)erpetual  struggles  against  the  evil  influences  of  his 
youth,  poverty  and  privations,  the  world’s  trials,  enmities,  jea¬ 
lousies,  and,  above  all,  the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  masters  and 
patrons  of  that  Italian  art  which  held  the  sujn’emacy  of  fashion 
and  favouritism  at  the  time  when  these  intrigues  were  em])loyed 
to  oppose  the  advancement  of  the  German  school  of  music,  to 
the  ends  and  aims  <»f  which  his  own  life  was  devoted.  But,  much 
as  his  struggles  for  the  good  cause  may  have  shattered  a  sen¬ 
sitive  mind,  and  undermined  a  constitution  always  delicate,  it 
is  very  evident  that  his  biographer  forms  an  undue  estimate  of 
these  tribulations  and  annoyances,  when  he  bestows  on  the 
gladiator  in  the  arena  of  art  the  crown  of  a  martyr. 

That  the  life  of  the  great  comjwser  was  a  troubled,  and  in 
many  respects  a  ]>ainful  one,  is  clear.  Born  into  a  family  in 
which  a  joint  passion  for  music  and  the  stage  had  been  here¬ 
ditary  for  many  generations,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was,  from 
the  first,  nursed  in  all  the  dramatic  fancies  which  were  eventu¬ 
ally  to  lead  the  preccKUcuis  boy  to  a  high  jdnnacle  of  fame.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled  on  tlie  stage.  At  the  time  (rf 
his  birth,  his  father,  who  was  possessed  to  a  very  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  hereditary  mania,  ha<l  thrown  up  |)osition,  pro- 
s[)ects  of  fortune,  and  all  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life,  to  drag 
his  numerous  family  by  a  former  wife  on  the  stage.  This  sin¬ 
gular  individual  figures,  in  the  earlier  |M»rtions  of  the  blograjAy, 
more  like  the  Turveydrop,  Micawber,  or  Harold  Skimjwleof 
the  novel-writer,  than  a  reality.  Vainglorious,  bombastic, 
reckless,  tormented  by  an  inordinate  vanity  and  an  unsatisfied 
gree*l  of  name  and  fame,  this  father  sought  to  make  of  his  last 
lK)m  an  infant  pnKligy.  It  is  marvellous,  on  l<M)king  back  to 
the  j*eri«Hl  of  Weber’s  childh<HHl,  ti>  find  that  the  brain  of  the 
young  genius  was  not  utterly  ruined  by  its  early  forcing ;  ju»t  1 
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as  marvellous  to  observe  how  little  the  boy’s  innate  disposition, 
derived,  it  must  be  supposed,  from  his  quiet,  religiously  dis¬ 
posed,  and  ])atiently  suttering  mother,  Avas  distorted  by  the 
defective  education,  the  perverted  ideas,  the  false  rules  of  life, 
and  the  mountebank  aspirations,  Avhich  were  the  sum  total  of 
the  Inheritance  that  fell  to  Carl  iSIaria’s  lot  from  the  singular 
parent  Avho  guided  his  first  steps.  His  childhood  reminds  us 
uf  the  first  chapters  of  ‘  AVilhelm  Meister.’  His  earliest 
glimpses  of  life  Avere  caught,  no  doubt,  from  the  intrigues,  the 
Wkbitings,  the  manocuATes,  and  the  loose  conduct  of  the 
strolling  company  Avith  Avhose  children  he  played  as  a  child ; 
but  to  the  knoAvledge  of  stage  effect  and  practical  stage  re¬ 
quirements,  Avhich  he  began  to  imbibe  at  the  early  period 
when  the  rosin,  the  thunder-box,  the  silvered  AAooden  SAvords, 
and  the  pasteboard  armour  Avere  the  child’s  playthings,  and 
painted  mountain  slopes  or  canvas  palace  galleries  were  the 
arena  of  his  games,  may  be  attributed  that  peculiar  insight  into 
theatrical  matters  Avhich  gave  the  dramatic  composer  so  great 
an  advantage  over  his  com})eers  on  the  stage.  Amidst  all  the 
draAvbacks  of  Weber's  early  education,  there  were  thus  some 
compensations  Avhich  exercised  a  beneficial  Influence  on  his 
career. 

The  period  of  history  Avhen  Carl  !Maria  first  began  to  have 
an  interest  in  life  Avas  full  of  stormy  events.  The  Avars  Avith 
the  republican  armies  of  France  Avere  continually  driving  the 
boy,  in  his  wanderings  Avith  his  cleA'er,  reckless,  bombastic 
father,  still  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company  of  comedians, 
from  one  ])art  of  (Germany  to  another,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
disastci-s  of  the  times  and  seek  better  fortunes  upon  a  more 
congenial  soil.  But  the  current  Avas  eA’er  SAveeping  after  the 
wanderers  ;  and  the  better  ft)rtunes  never  came.  When  failure 
overtook  Franz  Anton's  theatrical  speculations,  s<Ame  praise  is 
due  to  the  father  for  the  practical  spirit  in  Avhich  he  at  last 
directeil  his  boy’s  musical  studies.  At  Salzburg  he  j)laced  his 
son  umier  Michel  Haydn,  the  brother  of  the  great  Haydn,  a 
severe  and  dry  old  musician  of  science ;  at  ^lunich  under  the 
best  masters,  whom  his  ingratiating  ways  won  over  in  default 

pecuniary  means.  But  the  unscrupidous  and  vainglorious 
nature  of  Franz  Anton  was  ev  er  an  obstacle  in  the  Avay  of  the 
boy’s  steady  progress.  The  ill-will  occasioned  by  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  turn  the  secrets  of  Sennefelder,  the  Inventor  of  litlu>- 
graphy,  to  his  own  advantage,  comj)elleil  him  to  sever  the  con¬ 
nexion  AAnth  ^lunich ;  at  Freiberg  in  Saxtmy,  Avhere  he  t»K)k 
refuge,  his  attempt  at  im|M)sture,  on  the  production  of  the  first 
opera  of  the  hoy  Carl  Marla,  then  fiuirteen  yem's  of  age — the 
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‘  Dumb  Girl  of  the  Forest’ — by  advertising  his  child  as  younger 
than  he  really  was,  and  pretending  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Haydn,  brought  on  both  father  and  son  a  degree  of 
obloquy  which  obliged  them  to  leave  the  place.  After  a  series 
of  wanderings,  in  the  midst  of  many  sorrows  and  privations, 
Franz  Anton  at  length  contrived  to  place  the  youth  under  the 
care  of  the  celebratetl  Abbe  Vogler  at  Vienna.  In  this  extra- 
onlinary  indlndual,  at  once  a  man  of  science  and  a  charlatan, 
a  demigod  of  art  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  egregious  imj)ostor  in 
those  of  others,  a  mixture  of  vanity,  bombast,  utter  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  abstruse  knowledge,  the  mountebank  father  of  the 
lad  seems  to  have  Intuitively  discovered  a  congenial  spirit 
to  forward  his  own  interests ;  and,  for  good  or  for  evil,  this 
Abbe  Vogler  was  destined  to  be  Carl  Maria’s  principal  in¬ 
structor  in  the  art  of  operatic  composition.  That  anything  so 
intrinsically  genuine  and  sound,  as  the  artistic  mind  of 
Weber,  should  have  been  cultivated  on  such  a  soil,  amounts 
almost  to  a  marvel.  But  the  affection  cherished  for  this 
strange  instructor  by  the  boy  remained  firm  to  the  end  of  his 
life ;  and  that  the  master  was  sharp-witted  enough  to  discover 
the  budding  genius  of  the  lad,  was  proved  by  his  recommend¬ 
ing  his  j)upil  to  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  opera  at 
Breslau,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  The  recommendation, 
however  kindly  meant,  was  in  some  respects  an  egregious 
mistake.  For  although  Weber,  no  doubt,  earned  in  this  new 
position  a  fund  of  experience,  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  future 
career,  his  presumption,  fostered  by  his  injudicious  and  arrogant 
father,  his  youthful  indiscretions,  his  levity  and  folly,  soon 
plunged  him  into  such  an  abyss  of  difficulties,  that,  no  longer 
able  to  contend  against  the  ill-will  of  the  theatre  committee,  he 
was  glad  to  resign  his  engagement.  Overwhelmed  with  debt, 
hampered  hy  his  father,  Carl  Maria  was  almost  sinking  under 
his' misfortunes,  when  a  good  genius  arose,  in  the  person  of  a 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  held  a  miniature  court  of  his  own 
on  his  estates  of  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia.  In  this  little  courtly 
nest,  ‘  where  jmwdered  and  pigtailed  courtiers,  with  cocked-hat 
‘  and  sword,  wandered  hand  in  hand  with  lofty-wigged  and 
‘  high-heeled  beauties  through  the  Avondering  green  forests,’ 
and  Avhere  music  was  Avorshipped  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
as  a  reli^on,  the  youth  for  a  time  found  rest.  But  the  current 
of  |)olitical  events,  Avhich  throughout  exercised  so  notable 
an  influence  ujKm  A\'eher’s  destiny,  soon  swept  him  aA^’ay 
from  .this  peaceful  retreat.  Germany  had  become  more  and 
more  the  great  battlefield  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  AAorld ;  and  the  inA’asion  of  Silesia  disjiersed  the  fairy-like 
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little  Ducal  Court,  and  would  have  left  the  youth  Carl  Maria 
a|^n  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer,  had  not  his  kind  patron  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  secretary  to  his  brother,  another  Prince  of 
Wurtemherg,  residing  at  the  Court  of  Stuttgart. 

In  Stuttgart  commenced  one  of  the  most  romantic,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  baneful  episodes  in  Weber’s  life. 
Employed  by  his  master,  the  Prince  Ludwig,  in  questionable 
money  transactions,  hated  by  the  tyrannical,  passionate,  and 
filthy  King,  whose  enmity  the  youth  met  by  the  most  foolish 
tricks  of  boyish  levity,  leading  a  wild  and  reckless  life,  against 
which  innate  noble  asj)irations  were  perpetually  struggling, 
and  hampered  by  his  father's  debts  as  well  as  his  own,  young 
Weber,  after  already  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
a  supiK)scd  insult  to  the  King,  all  at  once  found  himself  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accusation  of  a  far  deeper  dye.  The  greater  the 
disasters  which  fell  upon  the  country  during  the  Najwleonic 
wars,  the  more  wild  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  King,  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  French  Emjieror,  in  jmrsuing  his 
tyrannical  measures  of  military  conscription.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Prince  Ludwig  was  guilty  of  selling  j)laces  at 
Court  to  persons  desirous  of  evading  the  rigours  of  these 
measures  as  placeholders  ;  but  it  was  against  his  young  secre¬ 
tary  that  the  charge  was  brought.  Carl  Maria  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  examined,  and  finally  exiled,  with  his  father,  from 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemherg. 

Almost  ])enniless,  hut  with  his  opera  of  ‘  Sylvana  ’ — a  sort 
of  elaborate  rechauffe  of  his  boyish  ‘  Dumb  Girl  of  the 
‘Forest’ — in  his  portfolio,  Weber  now  began  a  series  of 
wanderings  in  search  of  fortune,  which  led  him  to  Mannheim, 
Heidelberg,  Darmstadt,  where  he  again  sought  instruction 
from  the  Abbe  Vogler,  and  formed  his  great  friendship  with 
the  boy  Meyerbeer ;  Frankfort,  where  his  opera  of  ‘  Sylvana  ’ 
was  at  last  performed,  with  sufficient  applause  to  encourage 
the  rising  composer,  but  where,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  the 
severity  with  which  the  edict  of  the  Continental  blockade 
was  enforced  drove  him,  almost  penniless,  to  the  verge  of 
despair ;  Munich,  where  better  fortunes  smiled  upon  him ; 
Prague,  Gotha,  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Beidin.  In  all  these 
wanderings  adventure  ])ursued  the  erratic  artist :  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose  eccentricities 
amofinted  almost  to  insanity,  but  who,  madman  as  he  was,  had 
a  real  appreciation  of  true  genius,  which  led  him  to  foster 
talent  wherever  he  found  it,  and  treat  its  possessors  not  only 
with  favour  and  regard,  but  even  friendship  and  aftection,  was 
peculiarly  fertile  in  strange  events. 
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But  it  Avas  in  Berlin  that  the  young  composer’s  name  and 
fame  began  to  rise  Avith  that  steady  ]»rogress  Avhich  in  a  few 
years  Avas  to  lead  him  to  his  zenith.  His  struggles  to  obtain 
the  represen tatit in  of  his  ‘  Syh  ana’  against  the  jiotent  opposh 
tion  of  the  staunch  old-AA  Orld  musicians,  Avho  reigned  paramount 
in  the  Prussian  capital,  Avere  still  harassing  and  seAcre:  but 
influential  friends  flocked  around  him ;  and  his  opera  aa  ss  even¬ 
tually  produced  Avith  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  It 
AA’as  the  jAolitical  circumstances  of  the  time,  hoAA’ever,  Avhich 
noAV  insureil  Weber’s  jKipularity  throughout  (iermany.  The 
triumphant  feelings  ncAvly  aAvakened  in  Prussia  by  the  victories 
over  Xa|H)lcon,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Liberation, 
aroused  the  spirit  of  Weber  to  comjAOse  those  famous  Songs  of 
Liberty,  contained  in  his  ‘  Leier  und  ScliAvert,’  Avhich  first  shed 
a  general  halo  around  him.  In  his  oAvn  nature  he  aaos  no 
politician  ;  patriotic  enthusiasm  AA’a.s  a  feeling  almost  unknoAni 
to  him.  But  Weber  avsus  easily  led  aAvay  by  the  influences 
around  him ;  ami  thus  Avere  those  songs  composed,  Avhich 
caused  him  to  be  erroneimsly  ranked  among  the  liberal  spirits 
of  the  age  in  jnijiidar  opinion,  and  ecjually  erroneously  Avere 
subsequently  reckoned  as  crimes  against  him  by  the  conservative 
Court  of  Saxony. 

AVeber’s  tame  Avas  noAV  spreading  far  and  Avide;  and  offers  AA’ere 
made  to  him  to  assume  the  ]MAsition  of  Capelhneister  to  the 
theatre  of  Prague.  Here  again  his  life  Avas  saddened  by  his 
own  ill-directed  passions.  But  here  also  came  the  turning- 
point  in  it.  Through  the  mist  Avith  AA’liich  an  illicit  and  frantic 
love  had  clouded  his  youth,  shone  at  last  one  ‘  bright  particular 
‘  star.’  It  Avas  at  l*rague  that  he  Avas  throAvn  into  more  imme¬ 
diate  intercourse  with  the  Avoman  to  Avhom  his  heart  Avas  destined 
to  cling  Avith  constancy  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life — that 
Caroline  Brandt  who,  after  a  series  of  those  romantic  struggles 
ahvays  sup|K)sed  to  prevent  the  course  of  true  love  from 
running  smooth,  eventually  became  his  Avlfc.  From  this  period 
the  interest  in  Carl  Maria  von  Weber’s  story  changes ;  and  the 
erratic  young  German  musical  Gil  Bias  becomes  the  steady 
combatant  in  the  cause  of  Art. 

It  Avas  at  Dresden  that  the  true  position  of  AVeber,  as 
musician,  composer,  and  musical  director,  Avas  finally  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  ;  but  there  also  commenced  that  incessant  struggle 
in  favour  of  German  art  Avhich  Avore  out,  in  great  degree, 
the  com|Kiser’s  life.  Although  ATeber  obtaineti,  through  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  his  appointment  as  Capellnieister 
to  the  German  «)pera,  ncAvly  organised  in  the  Saxon  capital,  his 
jHisition  Avas  throughout  the  rest  of  his  days  one  of  jierpetual 
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distress  of  mind.  At  every  turn  in  his  directorship  he  was  met 
by  the  increasing  coldness  of  the  King,  and  by  the  more  active 
hatred  of  Count  Einsiedel,  the  Prime  Minister.  He  never  could 
be  forgiven,  whatever  his  merits  and  his  services,  as  the  author 
of  the  songs  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  which  celebrated 
victories  gained  by  those  who,  in  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
time,  were  the  enemies  of  Saxony ;  and  though  Weber  was 
throughout  his  career  an  open  enemy  to  all  servility,  he  was 
too  thorough  a  German  not  to  entertain  an  excessive  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  Court  favour,  and  he  was  little  able  to  contend 
against  the  endless  mortifications  and  annoyances  which  his 
exceptional  |iosition  as  a  Court  servant,  at  once  esteemed  and 
slighted,  was  perpetually  entailing  on  him. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  add  to  the  distresses  of 
Weber’s  position  as  Saxon  Capelhneister.  He  arrived  at  a  time 
of  transition,  in  which  national  aspirations  for  independence 
were  mixed  up  with  longings  for  the  advancement  of  national 
urt  Italian  music  had  long  held  the  sceptre  of  supremacy. 
It  had  been  everywhere  introduced  and  fostered  by  the  various 
reigning  heads  in  Germany,  and  had  thus  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Court  institution,  the  maintenance  of  which  ought  to  be 
dear  to  courtiers  and  oliicials — to  all  who  looked  u])on  aristo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  as  emanations  of  true  jx)litical  faith — to  all 
who  accepted  the  worship  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  as  an 
exclusive  religion.  The  promoters  and  fosterers  of  national 
German  art  consequently,  by^  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas, 
but  still  as  a  natural  sequence,  came  to  be  connected  in  men’s 
minds  with  the  political  innovators,  the  clamourers  for  free¬ 
dom,  the  enemies  of  kings  and  courts,  and  the  revolutionists 
of  the  times.  National  aspirations  in  the  cause  of  music  were 
looked  upon  with  almost  as  much  suspicion  as  national  aspira¬ 
tion  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Thus,  when  German  art  ven¬ 
tured  to  lift  its  head,  muster  its  forces,  and  enter  the  lists 
against  its  rival  in  power,  to  do  battle  in  good  earnest,  the  feud 
which  arose  betw’ecn  the  dominant  Italian  party  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  ambitious  national  j)arty  was  carried  on  with  an  acri¬ 
mony  and  a  virulence  almost  incomj)rehensible  at  the  present 
day.  The  rival  factions  fought  with  an  intensity  of  hatred, 
which  sundered  families  like  a  civil  war.  The  struggle 
between  the  reigning  school  and  its  aspiring  rival  was  carried 
on  too  near  our  own  doors,  during  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Gluckites  and  Piecini-ites  in  France,  not  to  have  left  a 
distinct  impression  of  the  virulence  and  intolerance  with  which 
such  battles  may  be  fought.  But  in  Paris,  fierce  as  the  contest 
was,  it  was  one  of  taste,  and  taste  alone.  In  Germany  the 
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hostilities  were  intensified  by  the  political  sentiments  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  contending;  parties.  There  it  was  not  only  one 
school  of  art  against  another ;  it  was  the  defenders  of  king  and 
court  who  fi>ught  against  arrogant  revolutionists — the  promoters 
of  liberal  and  thoroughly  national  feelings  against  exclusive 
narrowmindedness  and  the  invasion  of  the  foreigner.  By  this 
absurd  infusion  of  political  principles  into  matters  of  art  and 
taste,  the  virulence  of  the  two  factions  was  naturally  strength¬ 
ened.  The  battle  of  the  two  parties  raged  incessantly  in  all 
the  great  German  cities,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  the  earlier  jiart  of  the  j)resent.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
was  the  German  ])arty  which  more  generally  succumbed.  The 
Italian  party,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  all  the  wealth, 
influence,  and  aristocratic  weight  of  the  country  on  its  side, 
and  looked  ujK)n  the  German  as  an  intrusive,  impudent,  ignt>- 
rant,  upstart  usurper,  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  lawful  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Art.  In  Berlin  alone,  from 
causes  arising  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
victory  had  been  won  for  (iennan  music.  Fortunately  for  its 
cause,  the  various  rulers  of  the  many  States  of  (iermany,  how¬ 
ever  strong  their  predilections  in  almost  every  instance  for 
Italian  art,  were  accustomed  by  long  prescriptive  fashion  to  mix 
with  the  celebrated  musicians  of  the  day  on  such  familiar  terms, 
rather  as  friends  of  the  artists  than  as  patrons  of  art,  that  they 
were  in  a  great  degree  raised  above  the  [)rejudices  of  faction;  and 
their  bias,  however  decided  in  reality,  was  never  or  seldom 
strongly  j)ronounce<l.  Still,  even  in  the  ruling  houses  of  Ger¬ 
many  might  be  found  traces  of  that  pf)litical  colouring  which 
tinted,  throughout  the  mass  of  the  country,  the  state  of  musical 
cultivation.  It  was  the  custom,  perhaps  the  creed  and  policy  of 
the  times,  as  indeed  of  all  times,  for  crown  princes,  hereditary 
grand  dukes,  and  heirs  to  thrones  in  general,  to  affect  liberal 
and  progressive  ideas ;  and  with  these  ideas  were  sure  to  be 
combined  a  marked  preference  for  national  art,  and  decided 
efforts  for  the  furtherance  of  its  cause.  But  with  the  nobility, 
the  great  Court  officials,  and  the  ‘  high  and  mighty  ’  of  the 
land  in  general,  it  was  far  otherwise.  Except  in  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  where  the  nobles  were  generally  wealthy,  and  used 
the  independence  which  the  possession  of  wealth  bestowed  in 
the  interest  of  Art,  but  more  especially  of  musical  art,  the 
German  nobles,  especially  in  the  central  States,  were  jKwr 
and  needy ;  and  lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  spirit  and 
the  desire  to  raise  themselves  into  any  distinguished  position 
as  cultivators  and  promoters  of  Art.  From  the  artistic  world 
they  held  themselves  arrogantly  aloof,  as  though  they  feared 
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contamination  from  creatures  who  had  never  been  properly 
born,  and  who  in  but  few  instances  had  acquired  the  disputed 
ri^ht  to  be  hof-fiihig,  or  admissible  to  Court  receptions.  Even 
Weber,  who  had  an  indisputable  right  to  the  title  of  Freiherr  or 
Baron,  and  who  never  laid  aside  the  distinctive  ‘  von,’  which 
should  have  been  a  patent  of  nobility  admitting  him  at  all  events 
bto  the  outer  temple,  was  regarded  as  having  forfeited  the  ])ri- 
vileges  of  his  birth  by  descending  into  an  artistic  sphere ;  the 
exercise  of  his  genius  in  a  professional  form  had  obviously  un- 
‘von’ned  him;  had  he  remained  a  needy  Court  on-hanger,  en- 
dowctl  with  pleasant  musical  talents,  he  might  have  been  re- 
ganled  as  a  worthy  member  of  society.  But  much  as  the  German 
nobles,  generally  speaking  (and  always  excepting  the  Ester- 
hazys,  the  Pallfys,  the  Lichtensteins,  and  other  Austrian  fami¬ 
lies  of  high  station  and  wealth),  held  themselves  apart  from 
any  communion  with  the  artist  world  which  was  seething  and 
stirring  beneath  them,  they  Avere  no  less  animated  Avith  all  the 
frenzy  of  party  spirit  in  battling  on  the  side  of  Italian  art  against 
(ierinan.  Was  not  Italian  ojicra  the  exclusive  delectation  of 
aristocratic  fashion,  a  Court  institution,  and,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dazzled  Ininjer,  the  proper  attribute  of  ‘  genteel’  taste? 
So  the  Gennan  nobles  undertook  a  Avar  to  the  knife  against 
German  art.  In  their  exclusive  favouritism  they  descended 
even  to  the  basest  intrigues  and  the  blackest  calumnies  to 
crush  the  uj)start  rival ;  all  the  petty  Avarfare  of  faction  Avas 
stretched  to  its  most  unAvarrantable  limits.  As  much  backstairs 
influence  at  the  Court  Avas  employed  to  injure  a  German 
coniiM)ser  or  to  debase  German  art,  as  might  have  been  used  to 
subvert  au  obnoxious  minister  or  crush  a  political  party.  Xoav 
Weber  Avas  thoroughly  German  in  all  his  musical  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  (artistically  s|)eaking)  although,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  he  had  no  strong  political  feelings,  he  Avas  completely 
national.  The  struggle  he  had  to  undergo  in  a  life’s  contest 
to  sup]X)rt  the  cause,  for  Avhich  he  seemed  almost  exclusively 
to  live  and  breathe,  Avas  no  doubt  a  hard  one. 

When  Weber  commenced  his  artistic  career  as  a  boy-com¬ 
poser,  German  opera  had  made  but  little  advance  toAvards  that 
supremacy  which  it  Avas  destined  to  attain,  and  which  he  con¬ 
trived,  in  a  great  measure,  to  secure  to  it.  Mozart,  it  is  true,  had 
long  since  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  country.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  lad  Carl  Maria,  he  Avas  the  one  great  sun,  in  the  rays  of 
which  he  basked,  but  the  splendours  of  Avhlch  he  never  dared 
hope  to  rival.  But  ^lozart  Avas  of  no  esjjecial  nationality. 
He  Avas  a  genius  aj)art.  He  Avas  Mozart.  ‘  Men  Averc  astiv 
‘  nished,’  says  M.  de  Weber  in  his  biography,  when  on  the 
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subject  of  the  state  of  musical  parties  of  Vienna,  ‘  to  hear 
‘  music  which  was  neither  German  nor  Italian,  but  only  music.’ 
He  could  not  be  ranfred  under  the  standard  of  either  of  the 
contendiii}'  schools.  Haydn — ‘  Father  Haydn,’  as  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  always  called  the  great  composer  with  filial  re¬ 
verence — was  not  a  luminary  of  the  operatic  stage.  The 
Abbe  Vogler  was  cosmo|>olitan,  if  he  was  anything  at  all, 
in  his  style  and  tendencies,  and  of  no  real  influence 
whatever  in  the  cause  of  German  art  exclusively.  At  all 
events,  he  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  successful  champion 
in  the  arena  of  German  opera.  Even  the  mighty  genius  of 
Beethoven  had  not  won  any  victory  in  the  cause.  Great  as 
was  his  influence,  nndisputed  as  was  his  overwhelming  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  concert-r<H)m,  he  marked  no  step  on  the  ojteratic 
stage.  His  ‘  Fidelio’  fell  flat  u|)on  the  ears  of  the  Viennese; 
and  when  it  was  remtxlelled,  and  once  more  remodelled,  never 
made  any  advance  at  the  period  of  the  struggle  <<f  German 
opera.  Thus,  when  Carl  Maria  entered  the  lists  as  a  comjwser 
for  the  German  stage,  the  whole  fight  was  still  to  be  fought  out 
As  the  champion  for  the  cause  of  German  art  against  its  Italian 
rival,  Weber  was  consistent  throughout  his  whole  career  from 
the  first  aspiraticms  of  l)oyhood  to  his  last  breath.  Unlike 
Meyerbeer,  who,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  was  per¬ 
petually  feeling  his  ground,  and  trying  his  wings  in  flights  to 
foreign  climes,  Weber  clung  from  the  first  to  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  nationality.  He  may  in  trifles  have  endeavouretl  to  ])lease 
the  patron  of  the  hour,  whose  tastes  were  thoroughly  Italian,  and, 
in  moments  of  leisure,  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of 
Italian  canzonets ;  yet  even  in  these  fugitive  jueces  there 
was  always  an  unmistakable  German  colouring.  But  in  the 
Invariable  tendency  of  his  musical  aspirations  he  was  national 
to  the  heart’s  core.  In  his  musical  creed  he  never  wavered,  and 
he  fought  the  battle  of  his  faith  not  only  wth  zeal  and  courage, 
but  with  a  partisanship  not  devoid  of  acrimony.  In  fact,  there 
was  frequently  an  honest  exaggeration  in  the  feelings  which 
he  displayed  during  the  whole  conflict  of  his  life  against  the 
Italian  invader.  His  grief  at  the  tem|>orary  apostasy  of  Meyer¬ 
beer  to  the  Italian  side — an  aposta.sy  which  unfortunately  he 
did  not  live  to  see  renounced— was  so  violent  as  more  than  once 
to  lay  him  u|K)n  a  bed  of  sickness.  He  had  loved  young  Meyer¬ 
beer  as  a  friend,  and  fellow- pupil  of  the  Abbe  Vogler,  although 
sc»me  years  younger  than  himself ;  he  was  f)roud  of  him  as  a 
German  artist;  he  had  looked  UjM)n  him,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  as  a  great  pillar  in  that  temple  of  German  art  which  it  was  the 
main  object  of  his  life  to  see  established  in  glory.  Weber  s  exag- 
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gerated  sensitiveness  to  the  dereliction  of  his  cherished  ‘  brother 
‘  in  art  ’  found  vent  in  a  violence  of  despair  on  the  production  of 
any  new  Italian  o|)era  by  younj;  Meyerbeer,  which  might  have 
excitetl  ridicule  had  it  not  been  so  genuine  and  heartfelt.  As 
it  was,  it  involved  him  in  a  series  of  distresses,  arising  from  the 
acrimonious  attacks  of  the  hostile  party,  which  made  sad  in¬ 
roads  on  his  health  as  well  as  his  |)eace  of  mind.  Fortunately, 
Weber  was  better  judged  by  the  parents  of  Meyerbeer,  who 
knew  the  honesty  of  his  affectionate  but  over-zealous  heart, 
and  who,  uj)  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  treated  him  rather 
as  another  beloved  son  than  as  a  simple  friend.  Towards  the 
French  school  Weber  evidently  never  entertained  the  same 
hostile  feelings.  He  studied  and  put  u|>on  the  stage  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  earlier  French  composers  with  complacency; 
Mehul  he  always  declared  to  be  imbued  with  a  thoroughly 
German  spirit ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
‘  Dame  Blanche  ’  of  Boieldleu  was  second  only,  as  a  comic  o[)era, 
to  the  ‘  Nozze  di  Figaro  ’  of  his  great  idol  jNIozart.  But  his 
enmity  to  the  Italian  school  was  uncomjtromising.  Rossini,  the 
musical  demigod  of  his  times,  was  a  perpetual  thorn  in  his  side. 
Those  who  read  the  great  German  composer’s  life  with 
attention,  and  learn  to  know  the  genuine  soundness  of  his 
honest  heart  in  all  the  dealings  and  failings  of  his  life,  will 
acquit  him  of  all  charge  of  e!ivy  or  jealousy  towards  his  most 
successful  rival.  Of  prejudice  he  may  perhaps  be  accused, 
but  certaiidy  cot  of  all  the  moaner  and  more  petty*  feelings 
of  a  vanquished  man.  Yet  of  Rossini’s  Italian  ‘  crinkum- 
‘  crankums  ’  Weber  always  spoke  Avith  undisguisetl  contempt ; 
and,  when  obliged  to  testify  his  unbounded  admiration  of  two 
such  artists  as  Lablache  and  Fcalor  in  the  ‘  Semiramide,’  or 
the  ‘  Cenerentola  ’  at  Vienna,  he  left  his  box  Avith  rage  in  his 
heart  that  so  much  talent  should  be  bestoAved  on  music  Avhich 
he  considered  so  Aveak  and  Avorthless ;  but  he  never  envied  his 
rival's  trium])h,  and  afterAvards  met  Rossini  in  Paris  upon 
pleasant  and  courteous  terms.  With  other  Italian  comjAosers 
too  much  jiersonal  antagonism  Avas  mingled  to  enable  a  Avholly 
unbiassed  mind  to  judge  of  the  aversion  of  the  German  composer 
to  their  style  Avith  equal  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  his 
opinion. 

Morlacchi,  only  knoAvn  in  these  day’s  by  his  best  opera, 
‘  Tebaldo  ed  Isolina,’  although  a  favourite  and  favoured  com¬ 
poser  of  the  time,  AA'as  Capellmeister  of  the  Italian  opera  at 
Dresden  when  Weber  aa'us  summoned  there.  From  the  under¬ 
hand  intrigues  of  the  rival  Capellmeister,  a  thorough-pacetl 
Italian  in  the  arts  of  secret  diploma<^y,  Weber  had  to  suffer 
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bitterly  during  the  who^e  period  of  his  career  in  Dresden,  and 
uj)  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The  battle  of  the  rival  operas, 
the  struggles  of  the  German  com|)oser  against  the  alternations 
of  backstairs  Court  manoeuvres  and  open  hostility  against  him 
«m  the  part  of  Morlaechi,  form  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of 
M.  de  W eber’s  second  volume,  and  may  be  read  with  interest, 
as  giving  a  new  insight  not  only  into  the  state  of  musical 
parties  at  the  time,  but  also  into  the  social  manners  of  the 
jKjriod  at  a  small  and  narrow-minded  German  Court. 

But  slighted  and  harassed  as  Weber  may  have  been  in  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  a  popularity  which  had  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  German  comiK)ser  was  gathering 
around  him  in  tither  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  summer  of 
1821,  it  was  to  reach  its  culminating  point.  Since  the  pro- 
<luction  of  his  boyhood’s  operas,  his  ‘  Sylvana  ’  and  finally  his 
‘  Abu  llassan,’  a  gem  of  comic  sprightliness,  which  was  one  of 
the  emanations  of  his  ])eriod  of  reckless  extravagance  at  Stutt¬ 
gart,  ten  years  or  more  had  passed  ;  and  Weber  had  not  been 
able  tt)  gain  ]X)ssession  of  any  opera  text  which  could  satisfy  his 
longings.  His  dramatic  instincts  always  sought  their  fittest 
occujiation  in  romance,  even  bordering  on  exaggeration.  In 
more  mmlem  times,  his  tendencies  woidd  have  been  stamped 
as  thoroughly  ‘  sensational.’  After  this  long  delay  of  years, 
a  drama  was  at  last  laid  before  him  which  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  his  fanciful  nature.  Defective  as  the  treatment 
of  ‘  Der  Freischutz’  may  be  in  many  respects,  it  fully  satis¬ 
fied  all  Weber’s  romantic  aspirations.  Into  ‘  Der  Frei- 
•  schiitz  ’  he  ])oured  all  the  essence  of  his  fancy.  Of  all 
his  oj)eras  it  contained  the  truest  effusion  of  his  own  indi- 
vkhiality  ;  and  it  thus  came  into  more  direct  sympathy  with 
his  public  than  any  other  of  his  subsequent  conqx)sitions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  idea  of  the  wild  legend  had  seized  upon 
Weber’s  fancy  ten  years  previously,  but  had  been  laid  aside 
and  forgotten.  When  the  subject  was  again  suggested  to  him 
by  Friedrich  Kind,  it  flashed  before  him  like  the  familiar  face 
of  a  dear  friend ;  and  Weber,  with  all  his  misgivings,  never 
from  the  first  moment  doubted  of  the  success  of  his  ‘  Der 
‘  Freischiitz.’ 

F'rom  cold  and  repelling  Dresden,  Weber  was  summoned  to 
give  his  great  work  at  the  far  more  a])preciative  capital  of 
Prussia.  There  his  great  friend  and  patron  Count  Briihl  had 
prepared  the  way  for  its  acceptance.  But,  advanced  as  wa« 
the  cause  of  national  art  in  Berlin,  compared  with  other  Ger¬ 
man  cities,  the  young  Gennan  composer  had  still  to  contend 
against  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  production  of  his  ‘  Der 
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‘  Freischiitz,’  M-hich  at  one  time  appeared  almost  insurmount¬ 
able.  Si)ontini  held  the  sole  sceptre  of  musical  supremacy  in 
the  Prussian  capital,  and  was  about,  at  the  same  juncture,  to 
produce  his  "orjreous  opera  of  ‘  Olympia.’  It  was  difficult 
enough  to  fight  the  battle  of  German  art  against  the  influence 
of  the  Italian,  solely  on  the  score  of  nationality ;  harder  still 
when  the  cold,  hard,  envious  SjX)ntlni  openly  declaretl  his 
hatred  and  hostility  to  the  young  man  who  sought  to  enter 
into  the  lists  with  him  as  a  rival,  threw  every  hindrance  in  his 
way,  and  heaped  upon  his  head  every  possible  mark  of  his  con¬ 
tempt.  In  the  excited  state  of  angry  partisanship  on  either 
fide,  the  representation  of  ‘  Dcr  Freischiitz’  was  regarded  by 
the  German  party  as  a  battle  for  life  or  death.  The  Genuan 
o])cra  was  thrust  aside  by  the  Court  supporters  of  the  Italian, 
until  ‘  Olympia  ’  had  marched  in  triumph  over  the  Berlin  stage ; 
but,  spite  t)f  Court  influence,  lavish  expense,  and  a  magnificence 
of  appointment  unknown  at  the  period,  ‘  Olympia  ’  proved  a 
failure;  and  the  German  party  again  raised  its  head  with 
hope. 

Pcrhajis  never  was  an  opera  given  to  the  world  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  such  wild  excitement  as  was  ‘  Dcr  Freischiitz.’ 

‘  The  moment  of  trial  was  come,’  writes  Weber’s  biographer : — 

‘Four  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  Schauspielhaus,  crowds 
were  beleaguering  every  entrance.  To  the  excellent  arrangements 
of  the  police,  it  may  be  thanked  that,  when  the  doors  were  opened, 
clothes  alone  were  torn,  and  only  a  few  smart  bruises  given  in  the 
j  fearful  rush.  The  pit  was  immediately  filled  to  suffocation  by  a 
compact  mass  of  students,  young  men  of  science,  artists,  officials, 
iud  men  who,  eight  years  before,  had  borne  arms  against  the  in¬ 
vader — the  youthful  intelligence,  the  patriotic  fire,  the  enlightened 
opposition  to  tlie  foreigner.  Under  Caroline’s  box  stood  Benedict, 
the  long  slim  figure  of  Heinrich  Heine,  sarcastically  punning  upon 
the  poetry  of  Kind  (“a  child,”  in  German),  and  a  little  broad-chested 
student  with  mighty  lungs  and  spanking  hands.  Stalls  and  boxes 
were  filled  by  members  of  the  high  society  of  Berlin,  and  the  lite¬ 
rary,  musical,  and  scientific  authorities  of  the  day.  The  government 
officials  were  few  :  and  scarcely  a  uniform  Wits  visible.  Little  by 
little  the  orchestra  filled — the  musicians  began  to  tune  their  instru. 
ments — the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  packed  crowd,  sweltering  in  the 
overheated  house,  grew  louder  and  louder.  All  at  once  came  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  orchestra.  Weber  had  entered  it.  And  now'  the 
whole  house,  with  its  thousand  upon  thousand  hands,  took  up  the 
lound,  and  thundered  forth  its  echo.  Three  times  was  Weber 
obliged  to  let  fall  his  baton  and  to  bow,  before  he  could  give  the 
•ignal  to  begin.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  came  suddenly  a  solemn 
silence.  The  magic  musical  pictures  of  the  overture  were  now 
spread  forth  in  all  their  fulness.  The  impression  was  unmistakeable. 
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When,  at  last,  the  triumphant  finale  had  blazed  forth  in  all  its  glory, 
such  a  tempest  of  applause  broke  forth,  such  a  universal  shout 
tapo,  that  the  entire  overture  had  to  be  repeated,  with  still  greater 
enthusiasm  if  possible.  The  first  scene,  admirably  grouped,  and  re* 
presented  with  life  and  animation,  produced  a  great  effect ;  but 
Kilian’s  air  and  the  laughing  chorus,  although  sung  with  great  in- 
telligencc,  seemed,  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  musical  auda¬ 
city,  to  miss  fire.  Not  so  the  passage  in  the  following  trio,  “0, 
“  lass  Hoffnung  dich  beleben,”  which  went  immediately  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  drew  down  another  stonn  of  applause.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  melodious  waltz  h.ad  gone  by.  The  stage  grew  dark  ;  and  the 
excitement  created  by  the  scena  of  Max,  “Nein,  liinger  trag’  ich 
“  nicht  die  Qualeu,”  was  so  intense  that,  in  spite  of  Stumer’s  artistic 
yet  simple  delivery,  the  beautiful  “  arioso,”  “  Durch  die  Wiilder, 
“  durch  die  Auen,”  went  by  without  its  tribute.  On  the  appearance 
of  Zamiel,  a  shudder  ran  through  the  agitated  house.  After  the 
gleam  of  light  in  “  Jefzt  ist  wohl  ihr  Fenstcr  offen,”  came  again  the 
same  impression  on  the  re-appearance  of  the  demon  ;  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  air  was  crowned  with  tumultuous  applause.  Caspar’s 
drinking-song,  conceived  so  differently  from  all  the  well-established 
forms,  was  evidently  not  understood.  The  curtain  fell  upon  an 
anticlimax  :  the  applause  was  scanty*.  And  now  animated  and  even 
tumultuous  discussions  arose  on  every  side.  The  Spontini-ites 
rubbed  their  hands,  and  said  w'ith  scorn,  ‘'Is  this  the  music  which  is 
“to  throw  the  Vestale,  Cortez,  and  Olympia  into  the  shade?  A 
“  mere  melodrama !  What  monotony  too  !  A  whole  act  without  » 
“  female  voice.”  A  storm  of  angry  murmur  filled  the  house.  During 
the  tumult  once  more  appeared  the  maestro.  The  curtain  rose.  A 
salvo  of  applause  greeted  the  pleasant  forms  of  the  two  favourite 
singers  as  Agathe  and  Aenuchen.  They  appeared  to  the  eager 
youth  of  the  day  like  forms  of  brightness  and  light  after  the  dark 
scenes  which  had  gone  by*.  The  opening  duett,  so  magical  in  effect, 
and  so  new  in  form  and  treatment,  and  still  more  the  air  of  Aenn- 
chen,  “  Komrat  ein  schlanker  Bursch  gegangen,”  told  admirably  on 
the  house.  But  the  brightest  gem  of  the  first  representation  was 
unquestionably  the  great  scena  of  Frau  Seidler,  “  Wie  nahte  mir  der 
“  Schlummer.”  At  this  point  the  opposition  surrendered  its  arms. 
Surprised,  carried  away,  wholly  overcome,  Weber’s  bitterest  adver¬ 
saries  succumbed  to  the  general  and  irresistible  torrent  of  applause. 
Stalls,  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  felt  the  summer  air  floating  around 
them,  prayed  “  leise,  leise,”  with  Agathe,  listened  to  the  rustling  of 
the  trees,  felt  the  approach  of  the  expected  lover,  and  with  the 
maiden’s  joy  burst  forth  into  one  great  sympathetic  jubilee  in  honour 
of  the  creator  of  the  magic  strains.  It  was  long  before  the  shouting 
could  be  stilled.  From  this  moment  the  fate  of  the  opera  was  de¬ 
cided.  The  following  trio  found  the  liveliest  appreciation.  The 
scene  of  the  Wolf’s  Glen,  with  its  wondrous  instrumental  effects, 
never  before  attempted,  and  so  true  to  the  composer’s  own  peculiar 
genius,  its  supernatural  accessories,  and  its  romantic  scenery,  brought 
the  second  act  triumphantly  to  a  close.  “  He’s  a  devil  of  a  fellow— 
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‘‘  that  little  Weber !  ”  cried  the  lusty  student  beneath  Caroline’s  box, 
as  he  blew  upon  his  burning  and  blistered  hands  ;  “  but  it  is  deuced 
“  hard  work  to  do  him  justice.”  If  the  storm  of  voices  growled 
heavily  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  it  was  perfectly  overpowering 
now.  But  how  different  was  the  nature  of  the  tempest !  The  Ita¬ 
lian  party  was  struck  dumb.  Expressions  of  admiration  and  ra¬ 
vished  delight  were  to  be  heard  on  every  side.  And  where  was  the 
maestro?  Sitting  in  a  dark  corner  in  his  wife’s  box,  holding  her 
trembling  hands,  and  kissing  away  her  tears  of  joy.  After  the  entre- 
acte,  given  with  life  and  energy  by  the  orchestra,  Agathe’s  prayer, 
and  Aennchen’s  air,  half  tender  and  half  bantering,  were  admirably 
received.  The  Bridesmaids’  song,  with  chorus,  so  popular  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  so  thoroughly  German  in  its  spirit,  was 
stormily  encored,  although  sung  with  trembling  voice  by  its  nervous 
exfcataiit.  The  Huntsman’s  chorus,  although  greatly  applauded, 
did  not,  strange  to  say,  win  its  way  fully  with  the  public  until  about 
die  eighth  or  tenth  representation.  Its  melody  was  among  the  few 
in  the  “  Der  Freischiitz  ”  that  were  not  sung  at  once  at  every  street- 
corner.  The  finale,  although  its  rather  too  greatly  prolonged  form 
produced  a  comparative  tendency  to  coolness  in  the  audience,  brought 
the  opera  gloriously  to  its  close.  The  curtain  fell :  but  no  soul  left 
die  house.  Thunders  of  applause  and  thousands  of  voices  summoned 
the  composer  before  his  enraptured  audience.  At  last  he  appeared, 
leading  Madame  Seidler  and  Friiulein  Eunicke  by  the  hand.  Amidst 
the  deafening  shouting,  flowers  and  verses  were  flung  from  all  direc- 
dons.  The  success  of  “  Der  Freischiitz”  had  been  immense — unpa¬ 
ralleled  !  Critics,  artists,  and  dilettanti  appeared  intoxicated ;  and 
all  with  one  accord — for  that  night  at  least — had  no  words  but  of 
delight,  and  joy,  and  praise.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  219-2d.) 

‘  Der  F  rciscluitz  ’  liad  acliieved  a  success  un|irece(lenteJ  in 
the  annals  of  (jiennan  art  u])on  the  stage;  and  the  *  Der  Frei- 
‘  schiitz  mania,’  which  rapidly  spread  over  all  Europe,  became 
one  of  the  historical  et  ents  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Sj)ontini  was  now  \\'eber’s  bitter  enemy  for  life ; 
and,  in  subsequent  years,  the  most  active  measures  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  influential  and  acrimonious  Italian  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  ‘  Euryanthe  ’  in  Berlin.  The  long  and 
angry  coiTcspondence  between  the  two  composers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  followed,  as  it  w  as,  by  the  jMirsonal  interference  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  Prime  Minister,  the  indiscreet  exertu)ns  of 
Count  Brfdd,  Weber’s  friend,  and  the  great  excitement  of  the 
public,  comprise  another  interesting  and  characteristic  episode 
in  the  troublous  life  of  Carl  ^laria  von  Weber,  all  the  more 
sadly  and  painfully  interesting,  since  the  blows  bestowed  in 
this  last  struggle  were  fatal  blows  to  the  artist’s  heart,  and,  in 
his  failing  state  of  health,  materially  contributed  to  hasten  his 
death. 
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Weber,  by  his  ‘  Freischiitz  ’  alone,  reached  at  once  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  popularity.  Offers  poured  in  on  him  from  many  of 
the  great  operatic  stages  of  Europe.  The  first  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  was  that  to  Avrite  a  new  ‘  grand  romantic  opera  ’  for 
Vicuna.  ‘  Weber,’  says  his  son,  ‘  in  undertaking  this  fresh 
‘  com|HAsition,  Avhich  Avas  to  shame  those  Avho  doubted  of  his 
‘  sound  musical  science,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  inferior  to 
‘  “  Der  Freischiitz”  in  practical  effect,  Avas  naturally  anxious  to 
‘  bring  all  his  dramatic  as  Avell  as  musical  forces  into  the  field, 
‘  and  AA-in  his  A'ictory  by  their  combined  j)OAA  er.  Xot  only  Avas 
‘  the  neAA-  oj)cra  to  be  his  musical  masterpiece,  but  to  giA  e  evi- 
‘  dence,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  j)oetical  spirit,  his  scenic  tact, 
‘  his  stage  experience,  and  his  pictorial  taste.’  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  AVeber’s  ‘  caII  star,’  in  AA'hich,  Avith  that  tendency  to 
sujicrstition  that  perA’aded,  more  or  less,  his  Avholc  life,  he  Avas 
a  firm  bclieA  er,  and  to  Avhich  his  letters,  his  conAcrsations,  and 
his  diaries  bear  constant  and  earnest  reference,  seems  to  have 
j)resided  A)A  cr  the  pnKluction  of  ‘  Euryanthe.’  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  combination  of  circumstances  led  to  its  composition.  A 
quarrel  AA-ith  his  preA'ious  author.  Kind,  and  a  fortuitous 
meeting  Avith  F rau  von  Chezy ,  decided  Weber’s  choice  of  his 
ncAv  text.  The  subject  Avas  an  impracticable  one  from  the 
first ;  and  never  Avas  a  more  uncongenial  combination  than  that 
«»f  the  sensitive  and  imaginative  com|K»ser  Avith  the  coarse, 
vain,  insolent,  bombastic,  half  mad  old  coquette,  Avho  called 
herself  a  ‘  poetess.’  The  character  of  this  absurd  individual, 
as  sketched  in  M.  de  AVeber’s  b<M)k,  and  illustrated  by  amusing 
anecdote,  Avas  sufficient  in  itself  to  have  stam|)cd  ‘  Euryanthe’ 
as  a  subject  Avhich  could  never  fulfil  all  AV'eber’s  poetical  and 
romantic  aspirations.  But  the  composer  seems  to  have  loved  his 
opera  as  a  mother  loves  best  the  ugly,  ill-conditione<l,  AvayAward 
child,  Avhose  birth  has  cost  her  the  severest  thntes,  and  whose 
bringing-up  has  occasioned  the  greatest  sorroAV  and  trouble. 
AA'ebcr  himself  alAvays  considered  that  the  treasures  of 
.science  Avhich  he  lavished  iqmn  his  Avork  ought  to  have  se¬ 
cured  for  it  the  greatest  of  all  his  triumphs  ;  so  much  so  that, 
in  after  years,  he  conceived  a  horror  of  his  earlier  great  opera, 
Avhich  amountcil  almost  to  insanity,  as  the  rival  of  the  more 
cherished  ‘  Euryanthe.’  From  the  first,  it  is  true,  he  felt,  as  he 
himself  exjiressed  it,  that  ‘  that  young  rascal  “  Der  Freischiitz” 

‘  had  shot  his  jK>or  sister  dead  ;  ’  but  he  no  less  hated  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  favourite  Avith  a  bitter  hatred,  until  the  very  n.ime  of 
‘  Der  Freischiitz’  wfiuld  throAv  him  into  spasms  of  rage  and 
indignation.  But  Avhatever  AA’^eber’s  estimate  of  his  second 
great  opera — an  estimate,  it  must  be  oAvned,  since  shared  by 
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Weber’s  compatriots,  althougli  not  awarded  at  the  time — the 
subject  was  never  so  completely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  com|)oser  as  the  national  devilry  of  the  Black 
Huntsman.  ‘  Eiiryanthe  ’  obtained  no  more  than  what  is  tenned 
bv  the  French  a  succcs  (Testime  from  the  Viennese.  Weber 
was  unwilling  to  recognise  his  comparative  defeat.  But  he 
acknowledged  it  at  last ;  and  the  conviction  w'eiit  far  to  break 
a  heart  already  worn  by  perpetual  struggles. 

Weber  was  already  sinking  ra})idly  into  a  premature  grave, 
when  Charles  Kemble,  then  lessee  of  Covent  (larden  Theatre, 
made  the  celebrated  (xerman  composer  an  ofter  to  compose, 
expressly  for  that  establishment,  another  great  operatic  work. 
Similar  offers  arrived,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  French  Grand 
Opera.  But  AVeber  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  his  lifelong 
prtiality  for  England  and  the  EngKsh  character,  and  accepted 
Air.  Kemble’s  projK)sal.  After  some  discussion  as  to  the  subject 
of  this  new  work,  the  book  of  ‘  Oberon’  was  placed  in  AA  eber’s 
hands.  The  subject  of  the  ])oem  was  doubtless  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  its  nature,  to  a  mind  which  revelled  in  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural,  than  that  of  the  dry,  stilted,  and  hypei- 
roinantic  ‘  Eiiryanthe.’  But  the  text,  at  the  same  time,  was 
ill  calculated  to  rekindle  that  vivid  inspiration  which  glows  in 
every  scene  of  ‘  Der  Freischiitz.’  Desjnte  its  rich  supply  of 
Oriental  fancy, fairy  I’cvclries,  and  supernatural  effects,  ‘  Oberon’ 
was  as  ])ractica!ly  undramatlc  in  its  nature  as  any  epic  ])oem 
put  into  action  must  necessarily  be.  Never  was  that  singular 
faculty  of  self-absorption,  to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
outward  world,  but  of  tbe  feelings  of  the  inner  man,  more 
stmngly  evidenced  throughout  his  life  than  in  the  composition 
of  this  his  last  great  work.  Alany  of  his  liveliest  strains  had 
been  conceived  in  the  midst  of  wearing  distresses  and  annoy¬ 
ances  ;  some  of  his  most  iKiwerful  dramatic  ideas  worked  out 
when  he  was  wearied  with  petty  cares ;  but  the  greater  ixirtion 
of  his  inchKly-tceming  ‘  Oberon  ’  was  written  wben  the  weary 
com|K)scr  was  utterly  prostrated  by  pain  and  suffering,  and  when 
dcatli  was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  AV*eber  arrived  in  London  in 
the  month  of  February  1826,  to  reap  some  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  and  endure  some  of  the  most  bitter  mortifications  of 
his  life,  and  then  to  die.  Most  of  the  English  readers  of  his 
biography  will  probably  find  their  interest  most  cxeited  by  the 
litter  jKirtion  of  AVeber's  stirring  and  troubleil  career,  by 
the  dcscri]ttions  of  the  musical  and  social  condition  of  London 
when  he  visited  the  capital,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  feeling, 
always  present,  of  the  coining  catastrophe,  and  the  touching 
account  of  the  artist’s  death. 
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The  accidental  swallowlnj;  of  some  aqiia  fortis,  from  the  I 
effects  of  which  Weber  nearly  died  when  a  youth  at  Breslau, 
may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  that  disease  of  the  throat 
from  which  he  suffered  through  life  ;  early  excesses,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  did  much  to  undermine  a  constitution  naturally  deli- 
cate ;  but  to  the  excessive  and  wearing  susceptibility,  which 
was  the  bane  of  the  great  composer’s  latter  years,  must  be 
greatly  attributed  his  premature  decay.  In  his  weak  state  of 
body  and  mind,  cause  and  effect  were  constantly  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other.  The  peri)etual  gnawng  and  fretting 
of  an  over-sensitive  disposition  were  ever  inducing  those  attacks 
of  sickness  and  utter  prostration,  which,  at  every  recurrence, 
left  the  mind  less  capable  of  struggling  boldly  against  the  eyil 
influences  which  preyed  ujK)n  it.  No  doubt  Weber  had  cause 
sufficient  for  this  constant  irritation.  As  the  servant  of  the 
Saxon  Court,  and  esq^erly  desirous  of  jdeasing  his  superiors  by 
his  zeal  and  the  exercise  of  his  talent,  he  naturally  felt  most 
bitterly  the  repelling  ceddness  of  the  King  his  master,  the  want 
of  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  cause  which  he  wis 
engaged  to  supjxirt,  and  the  frequent  mortifications  and  slights 
hea|)^  uiK)n  him  by  a  Minister  who  hated  his  independence  of 
spirit.  The  per|)etual  struggle  against  the  hostile  intrigues 
and  undisguised  enmity  of  Morlacchi  and  S|)ontini,  themselves 
irritated,  it  must  be  said,  by  the  constant  and  openly  expressed 
hostility  of  the  (iennan  comiM)ser  to  the  school  of  art  they 
practised,  preyed  heavily  u|)on  his  sensitive  disposition.  No 
less  wearing  to  his  mind  was  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to 
propitiate  the  gootl  esteem  of  men  whom  he  reverenced 
deeply  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  From  Goethe,  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  j)oet,  he  could  never  elicit  any  expression  but 
that  of  contempt ;  S|K)hr,  he  was  aware,  treated  him  only  as  a 
somewhat  clever  amateur,  and  ascribed  his  ]>opularity  to  his 
faculty  for  writing  so  as  to  ])lease  the  masses,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  his  vulgarity  of  style ;  from  Zelter,  Bernhard  Anselm 
Weber,  and  almost  all  of  the  elder  musicians,  he  received  only 
marks  of  aversion  and  sujierciliousness.  Yet  there  was  much 
thrown  into  the  other  scale,  which  might  have  been  an  ample 
com|>ensation  for  all  these  mortifications  to  a  man  of  a  less 
morbid  nature.  AVeber  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends, 
who  respecterl,  reverenced,  adored  him.  By  the  public 
of  the  greater  jwrtion  of  Germany,  and  more  esj)ecially  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  he  was  worshipj)ed.  Demonstrations  of  an 
idolatry,  such  as  no  other  musician  had  received  so  trium¬ 
phantly,  met  him  at  every  turn.  Nor  did  the  favour  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  fail  him,  although  he  exj)erienced  only 
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hatred  and  tyranny  from  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
marked  coldness  and  indifference  from  the  Sovereign  of  the 
country  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  omi.  One  of  his  most 
devoted  admirers  and  friends  was  that  strange,  genial,  highly 
gifted,  but  eccentric  man,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  already 
mentioned.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Weber  he  was  profuse  in  his  tokens  of  esteem  and  love. 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown  Prince,  another  eccentric  but 
well-intentioned  man,  was  likemse  the  staunch  friend,  admirer, 
and  patron  of  the  German  composer;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  lavish  in  his  demonstrations  of  respect.  For  the 
disparagement,  the  contempt,  the  envies  and  jealousies  of  other 
musicians,  Gennan  as  well  as  Italian,  Weber  had  again  an 
ample  compensation  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  comjK)ser  he  so 
greatly  reverenced  himself,  Ludwig  von  Beethoven.  This 
great  genius,  usually  so  morose  and  chary  of  his  praise,  although 
he  avowed  himself  incapable  of  understanding  all  Weber’s 
tendencies,  loudly  expressed  his  admiration  of  ‘  Der  Freischiitz,’ 
and  wrote  of  W eber  as  his  ‘  dear  friend.’  A  meeting  took 
place  between  the  two  great  men  after  many  years  of  mutual 
r^ard ;  and  this  remarkable  interview  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  M.  de  Weber’s  second  volume : — 

‘Weber  knew  then  that  he  had  earned  Beethoven’s  respect  be¬ 
fore  his  visit.  But  he  felt  strangely  moved  when  he  entered  the 
great  man’s  poor  desolate-looking  room.  All  lay  in  the  wildest  dis¬ 
order — music,  money,  clothing,  on  the  floor — linen  from  the  wash 
upon  the  dirty  bed — broken  coffee-cups  upon  the  table.  The  open 
pianoforte  was  covered  thickly  with  dust  Beethoven  entered  to 
greet  his  visitors.  Benedict  has  thus  described  him : — “  Just  so 
“  must  have  looked  Lear,  or  one  of  Ossian’s  bards.  His  thick  grey 
“  hair  was  flung  upwards,  and  disclosed  the  sanctuary  of  his  lofty 
‘  vaulted  forehead.  His  nose  was  square,  like  that  of  a  lion  ;  his 
“  chin  broad,  with  those  remarkable  folds  which  all  his  portraits 
“  show  ;  his  jaws  formed  as  if  purposely  to  crack  the  hardest  nuts  ; 
“  bis  mouth  noble  and  soft.  Over  the  broad  face,  seamed  with  scars 
“from  the  small-pox,  w'as  spread  a  dark  redness.  From  under  the 
“  thick,  closely  compressed  eyebrows  gleamed  a  pair  of  small  flashing 
“eyes.  The  square  broad  form  of  a  Cyclops  was  wrapped  in  a 
“  shabby  dressing-gown  much  torn  about  the  sleeves.”  Beethoven 
recognised  Weber  without  a  word,  embraced  him  energetically, 
shouting  out,  “  There  you  are,  my  boy ;  you  are  a  devil  of  a  fellow  ! 
“  God  bless  you !  ”  handed  him  at  once  his  famous  tablets,  then 
pushed  a  heap  of  music  from  the  old  sofa,  threw  himself  upon  it. 
Mid,  during  a  flow  of  conversation,  commenced  dressing  himself  to 
go  out.  Beethoven  began  with  a  string  of  complaints  about  his  own 
position;  about  the  theatres,  the  public,  the  Italians,  the  taste  of  the 
day,  and,  more  especially,  about  his  own  ungrateful  nephew.  Weber, 
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wlio  was  nervous  and  agitated,  counselled  him  to  tear  himself  from 
Vienna,  undertake  a  journey  through  Germany,  to  convince  himself 
of  the  world’s  judgment  of  him,  and  more  especially  go  to  England, 
where  his  works  were  more  reverenced  than  in  any  other  country. 
‘•Too  late!  too  late !”  cried  Beethoven,  making  the  pantomime  of 
jdaying  on  the  piano,  and  shaking  his  head  sadly.  Then  he  seized 
on  Weber’s  arm,  and  dragged  him  away  to  the  Sauerhof,  where  he 
was  wont  to  dine.  “  Here,”  wrote  Weber  afterwards,  “  we  dined  to- 
“  gether  in  the  happiest  mood.  The  rough  repulsive  man  paid  me 
“  as  much  attention  as  if  I  were  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  making 
“  court,  and  served  me  at  table  with  the  most  delicate  care.  How 
“  proud  I  felt  to  receive  all  this  kindness  and  affectionate  regard 
“  from  the  great  master-spirit !  The  d.ay  will  remain  for  ever  im- 
“  pressed  on  my  mind,  as  well  as  on  that  of  all  who  were  present." 
At  table  Beethoven  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
“  Eury.'inthe,”  which  Weber  strove  to  avoid.  “  How  is  the  book?” 
he  asked.  Weber  hastened  to  reply,  “Full  of  good  situations.” 
But  Beethoven  had  caught  sight  of  llaslinger’s  shake  of  the  head, 
and  burst  out  laughing  :  “  Ah  !  the  old  story !  ”  he  shouted ;  “  these 
“  German  authors  never  know  how  to  concoct  a  good  opera-book." 
“  But  how  about  ‘  Fidelio  ?  ’  ”  rejoined  Weber.  “  Oh !  that  was  de- 
“  rived  from  the  French,”  said  Beethoven  ;  “  and  was  translated 
“  into  German  out  of  the  Italian.”  And  so  the  two  great  composers 
communed  together.  And  the  others  sat  by,  and  saw  these  two 
heads  so  closely  bent  together — from  the  one  of  which  had  sprung 
the  “  Eroica,”  the  “C  minor  Symphony,”  .and  the  “Fidelio” — from 
the  other  the  “  Freischiitz,”  “Leier  und  Schwert,”  and  “Preciosa” 
— and  thought  how  many  treasures  of  the  beautiful  might  still  be 
there,  and  compared  Weber’s  long,  narrow,  scantily-covered  head, 
and  refined,  spiritual,  tender  face,  with  the  mighty  lion-like  facial 
mass  of  Beethoven,  over  which  rose  a  very  forest  of  hair,  and  re¬ 
flected  how  the  widely-contrasting  genius  of  the  two  was  so  won- 
drously  mirrored  in  each  man,  although  both  glowed  with  the  same 
artistic  fire,  and  both  had  the  halo  of  immortality  upon  their  brows. 
But  the  time  came  for  departure.  Again  and  again  Beethoven  em¬ 
braced  Weber,  as  though  he  could  not  part  with  him.  It  was  long 
Ijefore  he  would  relinquish  Weber’s  long  thin  delicate  hand  from  the 
grasp  of  his  bulky  fist.  “  Success  to  your  new  opera  !  If  I  can  I 
“  will  come  on  your  first  night,”  he  cried ;  and  so  they  parted. 
Weber  returned  to  Vienna  deeply  moved.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  323-^.) 

Unlbrtunatcly,  envious  mischief-makers  ami  tattlers  suc- 
ceetled  in  sundering  Beethoven  and  Weber ;  but  no  evil  tongues 
could  destroy  the  admiration  each  felt  for  the  genius  of  the 
other.  With  Meyerbeer,  although  the  cold  and  undemonstra¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  Xorthern  (lerman  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  warm-hearted  fervour  of  his  brother  comjwscr,  Weber  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  friendship,  unimpaired  by  the  severance  of  long 
years.  AVith  Mendelssohn,  then  only  a  lively  hoy,  Weber  had 
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but  little  intercourse ;  but  he  knew  and  loved  the  lad,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  seems  to  have  looked  up  to  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
the  time  with  respect  and  admiration.  An  interesting  anecdote 
of  the  gifted  youth  is  given  in  M.  de  Weber’s  work.  Weber 
was  at  Berlin ;  and  the  first  representation  of  ‘  Der  Freischiitz  ’ 
was  drawing  nigh : — 

‘One  day,  after  rehearsal,  Weber  was  strolling  with  Benediet 
“Unter  don  Linden,”  when  a  bright  charming  boy,  of  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  sprang  to  greet,  them,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  flutter¬ 
ing  locks.  “Felix  Mendelssolui !  ”  exclaimed  Weber,  pressing  his 
hand  warmly.  The  boy  strolled  on  with  them  ;  and,  when  they 
parted,  carried  off  Benedict  to  his  home,  and  presented  him  to  his 
mother,  with  the  words  :  “  Mother,  here  is  Benedict,  Weber’s  pupil ; 

“  he  can  play  us  something  out  of  the  new  opera.”  And  so  Benedict 
Lad  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sketch  out  all  his  memory  would 
permit  him  of  “  Der  Freischiitz.”  A  few  days  afterwards  the  boy 
played  him,  in  return,  all  he  had  heard,  and  explained  all  the  instru¬ 
mental  effects,  with  almost  unfailing  correctness,  as  if  he  had  in¬ 
vented  them  himself.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219.) 

Weber’s  liigbly  sensitive  nature,  jiainful  as  it  became  in 
many  of  bis  social  relations,  exercised  a  j)owcrful  influence 
on  his  genius.  Although,  on  the  one  band,  be  preeminently 
possessed  the  faculty  of  shutting  out  the  impressions  of  the 
world  without  when  engaged  iit  operatic  comptosition,  and 
creating  for  himself  an  inner  world  of  his  own — an  imagi¬ 
nary  stage,  in  fact,  animated  by  imaginary  characters,  who 
moved  in  obedience  to  bis  fancy,  itnaginary  scenery,  an  imagi¬ 
nary  orchestra,  every  strain  of  which  he  heard,  and  an  imaginary 
puhlic,  to  whose  judgment  he  endeavoured  impartially  to  listen — 
vet,  on  the  other,  there  was  perhaps  never  a  composer  so 
impressionable  to  the  events  passing  around  him,  to  the  social 
conditions  of  his  times,  and  even  to  animate  or  inanimate  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  or  who  so  completely  absorbed  their  influence 
into  his  artistic  nature.  Thus,  the  political  events  of  the  day 
exercised  a  reactionary  influence  on  his  art  by  inspiring  him 
with  a  horror  for  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  by  animating 
his  genius,  during  all  the  triumpdiant  stir  of  the  festivities  at 
Berlin  consequent  on  the  War  of  Liberation,  to  tlmse  songs 
«f  freedom,  as  they  were  called,  which  stirred  all  German 
hearts,  and  reflected  back  tbe  spirit  of  patriotism  that  for  the 
time  became  the  very  essence  of  the  composer’s  genius,  although 
it  never  Influenced  the  ordinary  actions  of  his  life.  Thus,  too, 
the  ideas  of  progress  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  F rench 
Revolution,  the  rejection  of  old  worn-out  forms  by  renovated 
ininds,  the  desire  of  emancipation  from  pedantic  oppression,  all 
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the  fermentation  of  a  new  world  reacted  powerfully  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  artist’s  tjenius ;  and  the  attempts  at  socUl 
change  around  him  were  ctmstantly  conveying  impressiom 
which,  when  embodietl  in  musical  forms,  in  turn  exercised 
their  owm  influence  on  the  state  of  society  at  the  time.  Then, 
again,  his  inspirations  Avere  constantly  derived,  after  a  sin- 
gular,  and  to  laymen  a  Avholly  incomprehensible  fashion,  from 
the  outAvard  objects  around  him.  Of  this  latter  strange  source 
of  musical  inspiration,  M.  de  Weber  the  son  gives  an  in- 
teresting  account : — 

‘He  may  be  said  to  have  been  always  composing.  The  world 
appeared  to  him  a  world  of  tones.  Colour,  form,  space,  time  weie 
transformed,  by  a  mysterious  process  of  his  inward  man,  into  souodi. 
Out  of  the  strangest  and  most  unharmonious  noises  his  ear  sucked 
in  the  most  original  and  striking  effects.  Strange  to  say,  lines  ud 
forms  seem  to  have  called  forth  melodies  within  him,  as  sound! 
gave  rise  to  harmonies.  His  musical  ideas,  he  was  Aivont  to  saj, 
came  thickest  upon  him  when  the  sight  of  outward  objects  was 
companied  by  the  rolling  of  carriage-wheels.  Landscapes  we« 
symphonies  to  his  ears  ;  and  melodies  sprang  up  from  every  rise  or 
fall  of  the  road,  from  every  trembling  brook,  from  every  wavinj 
field  of  corn  ;  whilst  the  sound  of  the  wheels  supplied  the  richest 
harmonies.  Thus  certain  drives  or  walks  were  involuntarily  mixed 
up  in  his  mind  with  such  or  such  musical  ideas.  Whenever  aaj 
spot  recurred  to  his  memory,  it  Avas  combined  with  the  recolle^ 
tion  of  the  melody  it  had  inspired.  But,  happy  as  might  be  the 
ideas  thus  elicited  by  outward  objects,  Weber  was  slow  to  write 
them  down.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  such  musical  inspire 
tions  might,  like  poetical  improvisations,  strike  upon  the  ear  wifi 
brilliant  and  startling  effect,  yet  fall  upon  the  paper  dead  and  coU, 
like  shooting-stars.  Weber,  hoAvever,  AA-as  no  lavish  spendthrift  of 
his  ideas.  Portions  of  these  fleeting  musical  apparitions,  to  which 
he  assigned  no  greater  value,  and  which  he  considered  un  worthy  of 
being  stored  up,  he  would  reproduce  in  his  inimitable  improrisatioK 
on  the  piano ;  and,  as  he  played,  he  Avould  unroll  before  his  mind's 
eye  the  landscape  panorama  whence  the  musical  thoughts  hid 
sprung. 

‘But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  nature  if 
the  outward  objects  always  elicited  analogous  feelings.  Subliae 
mountain  scenery,  by  some  strange  chain  of  thought,  or  perhifs 
contrasting  feeling,  might  give  birth  to  a  droll  capriccio, — a  joyo* 
sunrise  to  a  melancholy  adagio, — a  grotesque  object  to  a  grave  IKS' 
tivo.  After  this  fashion,  the  “Laughing  Chorus  ”  of  the  first  actrf 
“  Der  Freischiitz”  owed  its  origin  to  the  impression  made  upoutk 
composer  by  the  intolerably  false  intoning  of  the  responses  ofi 
litany  by  some  old  women,  during  a  sleepy  afternoon-service  in  tk 
Pillnitz  chapel.  The  music  of  the  Wolf’s  Glen  Avas  conceived  oat 
morning  as  he  drove  to  Pillnitz  in  a  heavy  fog,  the  changeful  masia 
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of  which  swept  in  multitudinous  forms  around  his  carriage.  The 
magnificent  march  in  “  Oberon,”  it  may  here  be  related,  also  owed 
its  existence  to  a  still  more  singular  apparition.  Weber  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  when  performances  took  place  at  the  “Linkesches  Bad,”  to 
walk  out  after  dinner  and  take  his  coffee  there  in  the  garden  by  the 
Elbe.  One  day  a  heavy  rain  had  come  on  during  the  walk,  to  the 
eapellmeistcr’s  infinite  disgust.  He  was  unusually  silent  and  morose. 
When  he  reached  the  garden,  all  the  guests  had  been  driven  away 
bj  the  rain,  and  the  waiters  had  heaped  the  chairs  and  tables  one 
opon  another,  with  their  legs  sprawling  in  the  air.  The  capellmeister 
stood  for  a  time,  with  his  hands  folded  behind  him,  gazing  at  the 
grotesque  grouping  of  these  distracted-looking  objects.  All  on  a 
sadden  he  called  to  young  Roth,  the  clarionette-player,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  walk.  “  Look  there !  ”  he  said  ;  does  not 

*  that  look  exactly  like  a  great  triumphal  march  ?  Donnerwetter  ! 

*  What  chords  there  are  for  the  trumpets !  I  can  use  that !  I  can 
•use  that !  ”  He  had  just  then  been  asked  to  compose  a  march  for 
GAe’s  tragedy  of  “  Henry  the  Fourth.”  Immediately  on  reaching 
borne,  after  the  theatre,  Weber  wrote  down  his  singular  inspiration. 

It  first  only  for  brass  instruments.  It  was  afterwards  turned  to  ac- 
eount,  and  arranged  for  the  orchestra  in  “Oberon.”’  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
8M.) 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  contradictory  workings  of  the  world 
irithuut  and  the  world  Avithin,  in  AVeber’s  musical  creations, 
fijere  was  a  harmony  in  his  productions,  a  thorough  and  inti¬ 
mate  individuality,  which  never  can  be  mistaken.  He  was 
bimself  in  all  he  pnaluced ;  and,  in  this  respect,  AVeber  the  boy 
maj  be  found  to  have  been  throughout  the  father  of  AV'eber 
the  man.  But  there  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
nature,  not  deriveel  from  without,  the  influence  of  which  was 
fiff  more  powerful  than  all :  this  was  his  spirit  of  order,  Avhich, 
conspicuous  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  in  daily  life,  was 
more  conspicuous  still  in  the  direction  of  his  genius.  Its 
mnstance  in  the  exercise  of  his  greatest  faculties,  its  use  in 
maturing  his  ])owers,  were  constantly  apparent.  It  was  this 
innate  quality,  ])robably,  which  led,  by  constant  a])plication, 

I  to  his  jx)ssession  of  a  singular  faculty  not  known  to  be  enjoyed, 

I  to  80  great  a  degree  at  all  events,  by  any  other  comjwser. 

[  All  AVeber’s  comjmsition,  in  his  maturer  years,  was  carried 
i  on  in  his  brain.  Not  only  were  ideas  conceive<l,  and  melodies 
'  impired  to  be  treasured  up  by  an  almost  marvellous  jrnwer  of 
^  memory  in  his  mind;  but  harmonies  were  wrought  out,  and 

*  ill  instrumental  effects,  even  to  the  most  delicate  shadings  of 

*  iccompaniment,  were  arranged  on  imaginary  scores  of  mental 
^  music  pa|)er,  so  as  to  be  written  dowm,  when  fully  complete, 
j  with  a  perfection  which  required  no  subsequent  alteration,  and 

in  a  neat  hand  which  rivalled  the  most  exqxiisite  copper-plate. 
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Amonj;  the  many  instances  of  AVebcr’s  wonderful  faculty  of 
memory,  his  son  has  recorded  a  remarkable  incident  which  oc- 
curred  when  he  was  exercising  his  functions  as  Capellmeister 
in  the  Dresden  theatre. 

‘  One  night  the  “  Zauberflote  ”  was  to  be  given.  Jhe  perfor¬ 
mance  was  about  to  begin,  when  it  was  found  that,  by  some  mistake, 
the  conductor’s  score  was  not  upon  his  desk.  The  musicians  were 
all  in  a  state  of  terror.  The  Court  might  enter  at  any  moment;  and 
it  was  well  known  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  punctual  Friedrich 
August,  it  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  transgression,  liad  not 
the  opera  commenced  at  the  very  moment.  This  terror  reached  the 
public.  Caroline  saw  the  empty  desk,  and  trembled  in  her  seat. 
Weber  entered  the  orchestra,  was  made  aware  of  the  terrible  dis¬ 
aster,  but  smiled  on  the  band  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  quietly  des¬ 
patched  a  messenger  for  the  missing  score.  The  Court  entered— the 
desk  was  still  empty — Weber  gave  a  glance  at  his  pale  frightened 
wife  to  reassure  her,  raised  his  baton,  and  conducted  the  whole 
first  act  of  the  opera-:-with  his  usual  fire,  and  without  a  fault— out 
of  his  head ;  amusing  himself,  at  the  same  time,  by  pretending  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  score  in  pantomimic  action,  at  the  due 
places.  Mozart’s  opera  had  grown  to  be  a  portion  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  The  fiict  was  known  ;  and  from  many  members  of  the 
royal  family  Weber  received  the  most  flattering  acknowledgments 
of  tills  wonderful  proof  of  his  heart’s  memory.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  194, 195.) 

For  his  geniality  and  joyousness  of  disposition  Weber  was 
eminently  conspicuous  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  he 
was  even  celebrated  for  the  incessant  flashes  of  wit  and  humour 
whieh  sparkled  In  his  conversation ;  and,  although  sadly 
changed  in  teinjier  when  his  fatal  illness  was  jierpetually  tor¬ 
menting  his  body  and  rendering  his  mind,  naturally  prone  to 
exaggerated  susceptibilities,  more  assailable  by  the  annoyances 
and  mortifications  continually  heaped  ujion  him,  his  kind- 
heartedness,  affectionate  disposition,  and  placability,  when 
one  kind  Avord  was  addressed  him  by  an  enemy,  remained 
Avith  him  to  the  last.  In  earlier  years,  and  even  at  intervals 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  Avas  as  childlike  in  manner  and 
fancy  as  Avas  Mozart — as  even  Handel  Avas  at  times  in  spite 
of  his  irritable  and  passionate  temper — as  Beethoven  could 
be  Avhen  the  dark  cloud  Avas  SAvej)t  aAvay  by  some  unusual 
genial  current  of  thought — as  ^Mendelssohn  alAAays  Avas.  Lat¬ 
terly  a  love  of  gain,  the  utter  absence  of  A\hich  had  been  so 
remarkable  in  the  youth  and  the  man  AA’hen  struggling  against 
penury  and  precarious  fortune,  became  a  strong  feature  in  his 
character.  For  this  last  Aveakness  the  great  artist  is  touch¬ 
ingly  excused  by  his  son.  This  abnormal  state  of  mind,  urges 
M.  de  AVeber,  Avas  only  superinduced  by  the  strong  and 
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natural  desire  of  the  husband  and  father  to  provide  as  bounti- 
fullv  as  jx>ssible  for  his  family,  when  he  felt  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  surely  on  him. 

M.  de  Weber  ascribes  the  indiflerence  and  the  slights  which 
so  frc(piently  fell  to  the  artist’s  share  in  the  world  to  his  father’s 
mean  and  insignificant  appearance;  it  is  a  point  which  he 
presses  frequently  on  his  reader,  more  especially  when  writing 
of  the  want  of  all  regard  to  him  *)n  the  part  of  the  English 
aristocracy.  Xo  doubt  there  was  nothing  imjroslng  in  the  small, 
narrow-shoiddercd,  thin,  spare  frame,  with  a  limjnng  gait  oc¬ 
casioned  by  some  early  injury.  The  composer  himself  was 
accustomed  to  turn  his  own  appearance  into  ridicule  when  lie 
put  on  the  hideous  uniform  of  Saxon  Court  etiquette,  and  to 
declare  that  he  w'as  fit  only  for  a  wax-figure  show.  But 
he  certainly  must  have  derived  some  great  charm  of  manner 
and  expression  from  nature.  He  Avas  evidently  regarded  in 
early  life  with  more  than  complacency  by  the  softer  sex.  He 
had  a  fine  expressive  head,  although  too  large  and  too  long 
to  be  in  proportion  Avith  liis  slight  stature,  and  somcAvhat  en¬ 
cumbered  by  too  marked  and  poAverful  a  nose ;  his  eyes  Avere 
full  of  deep  meaning,  by  turns  benevolent,  animated,  and  flash¬ 
ing,  even  through  the  disfigurement  of  his  spectacles ;  his  smile 
had  the  jxiAver  of  Ai  inning  all  hearts.  When  he  appeared  in 
England,  it  is  true,  long  and  Avearing  illness  had  boAved  his 
form  and  crushed  his  genial  spirit.  But  it  is  to  his  morbid 
susceptibility,  mixed  Avith  a  certain  degree  of  shyness  and 
reserve,  rather  than  to  his  frail  uncomely  form,  that  his  Avant  of 
success  in  society  must  be  attributed.  A  man  of  greater 
vigour  of  character  and  intellect  AA'ould  have  found  in  the  in¬ 
conceivable  jvopularity  Avhich  some  of  his  Avorks  enjoyed  at  that 
time  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people  of  England,  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  imaginary  slights  Avhlch  may  have  afflicted 
him  in  May-Fair. 

With  such  elements  of  romance  as  those  Avhich  the  life  of 
Ctrl  Marla  von  Weber  affords,  it  has  been  impossible  for  bis 
biographer,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  not  to  be  ‘  zu  nouvellistlsch,’ 
to  prevent  the  interest  of  his  book  from  being  in  a  great  jnea- 
sure  that  jvroduced  by  a  AA'ork  of  fiction,  and  Ave  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  for  an  English  translation  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  these  volumes,  Avhich  are  in  more  respects  than 
one  an  improvement  on  the  original. 
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Aut.  V. — 1.  Frost  and  Fire.  Natural  Enfjines,  Tool-inarkt, 
and  Chips,  trith  Sketches  taken  at  Home  and  Abroad,  hy  a 
Traveller.  liy  J.  F.  CAMPBELL.  Two  volumes,  8vo. 
Edinburgh :  1865. 

2.  Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Switzerland,  a  Narrative  of  Subter¬ 
ranean  Exploration.  Hy  the  Kev.  G.  F.  Huowxe,  M.A, 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Catherine’s  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  London  :  1865. 

I  T  is  an  ungracious  task  to  criticise  a  book  that  has  on  the 
whole  given  us  so  much  pleasure  as  ‘  Frost  and  Fire:’ 
the  author’s  liobby-horses  are  so  handsome  in  their  careless 
Gvacity,  as  they  canter  about  the  easy  green  fields  of  science, 
bound  with  astonishing  leaps  over  moderate  difficulties,  and  shy 
with  a  lissom  swerve  at  familiar  sign-i)osts,  it  seems  un¬ 
reasonable  to  have  them  led  u}>  for  examination,  to  estimate 
their  soundness  and  real  worth,  by  the  rules  that  apply  to 
common  horseflesh.  But  old  experience  teaches  waiiness. 
Imperfect  sight  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  shying  among 
hobby-horses  and  horses  in  general ;  high  jum])s  over  low 
hurdles  show  a  miscalculation  of  difficulties,  <lue  to  inexjmrience 
in  the  hunting-field  ;  and  unsoundness  in  the  legs  is  a  cogent 
reason  for  avoiding  a  steady-going  ti'ot  on  the  hard  highway. 
We  must  be  careful  lest  we  unguardedly  l>ut  our  faith  in  a 
noble-looking  steed,  with  a  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and  wonder¬ 
ful  action,  who  is  caj)able  of  a  great  deal  but  who,  never¬ 
theless,  is  not  sufficiently  sound  to  carry  us  over  the  heavy  stage 
for  which  he  is  about  to  be  harnessetl. 

There  are  two  methods  of  treating  topics  such  as  those  that 
form  the  subject  of  ‘  Fn)st  and  Fire.’  One  is  the  scientific 
method,  the  other  is  the  |M)pular.  They  are  ahnostthe  antij)odes 
of  one  another.  The  author  who  writes  a  really  scientific  treatise 
confines  himself  to  ]>hraseology  that  is  rigorously  exact,  and 
handles  his  subject  with  a  firm  and  comprehensive  grasp.  He 
avoids  uncertainties  of  expression  to  the  utmost  of  his  iwwer; 
and  he  shows  an  abhorrence  of  doubtful,  dark  corners  of  thought 
He  states  clearly  what  he  knows,  and  he  draws  with  a  firm  line  I 
the  boundary  where  his  knowledge  ends  and  the  obscure  and 
the  unknown  begins.  The  model  scientific  writer  endeavours 
to  be  concise  without  baldness.  He  trusts  that  his  readers  will 
be  sufficiently  intelligent  and  studious,  to  succeed  in  realising 
to  their  imaginations  the  ideas  which  he  has  justly,  though  un- 
rhetorically,  set  forth. 
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But  the  writer  of  a  so-called  ‘  popular  ’  treatise  on  science 
works  on  quite  anoflier  principle.  He  is  as  careless  of  precision 
as  he  is  regardless  of  thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness.  He 
endeavours  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  convey  new  ideas,  and 
to  stimulate  a  torpid  curiosity  in  his  reader.  He  tries  to  do  so 
bv  selecting  j)oi*tions  of  old  and  familiar  modes  of  thought,  ex¬ 
pressing  them  rhetorically  and  arranging  them  in  new  combi¬ 
nations.  He  therefore  deals  copiously  in  metaphors  that  are 
partially  a]»plicable,  and  in  allegories  that  have  to  be  strained  in 
order  to  be  understood.  His  method  of  treatment  is  approxi¬ 
mative  and  confused,  not  clear  and  rigorous :  it  is  partial,  not 
comprehensive.  However  ingenu)usly  or  jK)etically  the  author  of 
a  merely  popular  book,  on  any  branch  of  science,  may  acquit 
himself,  the  result  is  necessarily  Imperfect ;  for  ideas  that  are 
really  new  are  not  to  be  extracted,  ready  made,  from  old  ones. 

‘  Frost  and  Fire,’  notwithstanding  its  gi’eat  and  substantial 
merits,  on  which  it  will  shortly  be  our  pleasure  to  enlarge,  is  in 
its  treatment  a  popidar  book ;  and  is  therefore  crammed  full 
of  the  faults  that  necessarily  attach  themselves  to  this  style  of 
writing.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  work  without  constant 
fret  and  vexation,  that  it  should  be  so  inadequate  to  its  preteii- 
aons  as  a  whole,  and  yet  so  excellent  in  many  of  its  parts.  It 
is  literally  a  Kosmos  in  design,  treating  (»f  primeval  forces, 
from  their  a])plication  to  molten  planets  and  the  constitution  of 
the  sun,  down  to  the  latest  geological  changes  tm  our  earth. 
Beginning  and  ending  Avith  Kosmic  theories  of  questionable 
Talue,  the  middle  of  it  is  occupied  Avith  the  author’s  careful 
geological  observations  in  north-A\estern  Europe  and  America. 
He  shoAvs  that  it  is  probable  an  ^Vrctic  current  from  the  Xorth- 
polar  seas  sAA’ept,  in  ancient  days,  right  over  an  almost  Avholly 
rabmerged  Scandinavia  and  Britain,  carrying  fleets  of  icebergs, 
that  scored  the  noAv  eleA  Jited  lands  into  their  present  configu¬ 
ration.  This  part  of  the  Avoi-k  leaves  little  to  be  desired  except 
condensation.  IVe  have  also  gi’eatly  to  commend  the  author’s 
aperiments  to  illustrate  the  action  of  geological  forces  on  a 
miniature  scale,  though  it  Avill  be  seen  that  A\'e  limit  the  pro¬ 
fessed  range  of  their  application,  l)efore  Ave  can  consent  to 
adopt  them  as  substitutes  for  theory  and  calculation. 

‘Frost  and  F'ire’  is  by  no  means  a  book  to  be  skimmed 
or  lightly  dealt  AV'ith.  It  consists  of  tAvo  tliick  volumes,  with 
jJenty  of  matter  in  them.  They  require  steady  reading,  more 
than  once,  before  the  limits  of  the  author’s  meaning  can  be 
apprehended  ;  and  it  is  hard  Avork  to  read  them,  for  the  style  is 
quaint  and  the  course  of  argument  exceedingly  circuitous. 
The  reader  has  to  travel  through  all  the  Kosmic  matter  to 
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which  we  take  exception;  and  when,  at  last,  he  is  fairly 
settled  down  into  the  more  valuable  j)art*of  its  contents,  he 
finds  himself  interrupted,  over  and  over  again,  by  pages  and 
chapters  of  narrative  or  digression.  These  interludes  are 
thoroughly  interesting  in  their  way,  but  they  arc  superfluous; 
yet  they  cannot  be  skipped  without  risk,  h^very  here  and 
there  the  reader  is  liable  to  stumble  on  some  remark,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  develojiment  of  the  author's  views,  which  seems 
as  much  out  of  its  natural  place  where  it  lies,  as  some  erratic 
block  of  granite  perched  on  a  hill  of  slate. 

We  will  commence  by  showing  cause  for  these  objections, 
that  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  dismiss  that  unpleasant  part  of  our 
duty,  and  afterw  ards  to  follow  with  less  interruption  st)me  of  the 
many  clues  of  inquiry  that  Mr.  Campbell’s  volumes  suggest 

First  of  all,  we  object  to  the  title.  The  author  treats 
‘  Frost  and  Fire,’  both  there  and  throughout  his  work,  as 
antagonistic  entities.  Frost  docs  this,  and  fire  does  that 
‘  Hot  particles  repel,  cold  ones  attract,  each  other’  (vol.  i 
p.  14).  But  what  is  heat  and  cold?  what  are  frost  and  fire? 
Docs  he  mean  by  frost  a  temperature  at  which  pure  water 
freezes  ;  and  by  fire  a  temperature  at  which  lava  melts  ?  Or 
what  substances  does  he  take  as  his  standards  ?  ^lelted  lava 
freezes  into  stone  at  a  hotter  temj>eraturc  than  that  of  burn¬ 
ing  coal.  There  are  plenty  of  fires  that  burn  at  still  Itnver 
temperatures.  Gun-cotton  explodes  in  the  hand  without 
singeing  it.  The  fundamental  motive  jwwer  is  difference  of 
temperature.  Ice  and  molten  lava  arc  specific  results  of  this 
dift’erencc.  But  the  author  seems  never  at  home  with  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  and  prefei*s  to  express  himself  by  concrete  ones, 
even  when  they  are  Insulficicnt  for  his  wants. 

Again,  his  fundamental  and  favourite  axiom,  ‘  where  light 
‘  shines,  there  force  radiates,’  is  still  unproven.  So  far  as 
experiment  has  yet  taught  us,  mere  light  has  not  much  to  do 
with  force.  Obscure  heat  seems  just  as  jwtent  as  that  which 
is  luminous.  The  author  devotes  a  lai’ge  part  of  his  work  to 
heat,  and  enters  minutely  into  its  meteorological  influences; 
yet  so  imperfectly  does  he  grapple  with  the  subject  he  attempts 
to  explain,  that  w-e  have  been  uimble  to  find  the  term  ‘latent’ 
heat  anywhere  in  his  pages,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  seems 
pointedly  ignored.  Phrases  like  the  following  show  a  curious 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  heat  in  its  meteorological 
aspect : — ‘  Air  in  high  regions  is  pressed  by  less  weight.  It  is 
‘  colder  than  air  near  the  earth ;  but  like  a  sjHmge  relieved 
‘  from  pressure,  it  is  better  able  to  hold  water  the  lighter  it  is. 
‘  There  is  more  room  in  it,  so  to  speak  .  .  (Vol.  i.  p.  82.) 
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‘  When  damp  air  has  cooled  and  contracted  to  a  certain  point, 

‘  it  lays  its  load  of  water  on  any  cold  substance  which  takes  in 
‘  part  of  the  charge  of  heat  which  expanded  air.  Vapour  is 
‘  condensed.  It  follows  the  heat  out  of  the  warm  air  to  the 
‘  cold  substance,  and  if  it  cannot  get  in,  it  stops  on  the  surface 
‘  and  gathers  in  round  drops.’  ( Vol.  i.  p.  70.)  He  asserts  here, 
if  we  comprehend  him  aright,  that  the  charge  of  moisture  air 
can  carry  depends  on  its  state  of  condensation,  rather  than  upon 
its  temperature,  which  is  wholly  erroneous.  We  may  mention 
that  he  nowhere  makes  any  allusion  to  the  specific  heat  of  air 
at  different  degrees  of  condensation. 

He  is  constantly  speaking  of  ‘  ray-force,’  by  which  he  means 
much  more  than  mere  radiation.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  355), 

‘  The.  subject  (ray-])Ower)  is  too  large  for  unskilful  hands  and 
‘  minds  to  grasp.  It  is  dangerous  even  to  ste[)  on  such  untried 
‘  ground.’  When  he  a])])lies  the  term  ‘  ray-force  ’  to  heat,  he 
uses  it  in  a  more  recondite  sense  than  that  of  conduction  or 
convection.  These  would  undoubtedly  be  results  of  ray-force 
in  the  sense  of  force  radiating  in  all  directions  equally,  from 
every  particle  ;  but  then  he  considers  the  results  of  ray-force  as 
usually  acting  in  the  direction  of  rays ;  which  they  certainly 
do  not.  Thus  the  trade  winds  blow  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  whose  equatorial  warmth  and  ])olar  cold 
set  them  in  motion.  The  movements  of  machinery,  moved 
originally  by  ray-force,  are  still  more  various.  It  is  with  con¬ 
siderable  regret  that  we  have,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  express 
inability  to  understand  the  author’s  meaning,  owing  to  his 
want  of  precision.  The  following  passage  is  one  out  of  many 
that  could  be  (pioted,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  his  book,  alluding  to  ray-force.  They  are  all  of  the  same 
tissue.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  puts  his  meaning  into 
an  intelligible  form.  The  italics  here,  and  further  on,  are  our 
own : — 

‘In  hunting  ice-marks,  and  in  hunting  heat,  all  tracks  followed 
backwards  lead  to  centres  from  which  force  radiates :  in  the  one 
case  to  the  pole,  and  to  pure  centrifugal  force ;  in  the  other  to  the 
earth’s  centre,  where  centrifugal  force  and  heat  must  both  act  out¬ 
wards,  but  not  in  the  same  directions.  Pure  centrifugal  force  tends 
to  move  bodies  away  from  an  axis  of  rotation,  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  Terrestrial  heat  radiates  in  all  directions; 
two  large  volcanoes  are  active  near  the  Soutli  Pole,  Spitzbergen  is 
rising  in  the  north,  and  volcanoes  abound  in  low  latitudes.  There 
is  a  faint  glimmer  of  earth-light  in  this  underground  darkness,  and 
some  profit  may  be  got  out  of  this  mine,  even  though  digging  into 
it  may  be  hard  labour.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  show  that 
where  light  shines,  there  also  force  radiates,  and  there  also  forms 
VOL.  CXXII.  NO.  CCL.  ,  V  V 
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result  from  movements  caused  by  ray-force.  The  forms  of  volcanie 
mountains,  and  movements  durinp  eruptions,  when  carried  round 
the  whole  shell,  aim,  like  the  rest  of  the  forms  mentioned,  back  at  a 
centre  of  radiant  force  ;  and  when  it  acts  with  sufficient  power,  rays 
shine  out  like  rays  from  a  hidden  light.’  {Preface^  p.  xx.)  [A. 
symbol  is  appended  to  this,  of  a  star  in  the  middle  of  a  circle.] 

Again,  he  seems  (we  still  are  obliged  to  doubt)  to  lean  to 
the  view  that  heat  is  an  antagonistic  power  to  gravitation. 
Thus,  ‘  The  action  of  solar  heat  is  directly  ojiposed  to  that  of 
‘  weight  at  the  earth’s  surface’  (vol.  i.  p.  65)  ;  and,  ‘  Gravitation 
‘  seems  to  be  a  law  which  applies  to  all  visible  material  things 
‘  [why  visible  f  Does  not  air  gravitate  ?]  ;  if  visible  light  [why 
‘  not  obscure  heat?]  be  an  opposing  force  of  like  general  npp!i~ 

‘  cation,  these  two  may  have  shaped  worlds.  .  .  .’  (Vol.il, 

p.  355.) 

As  to  the  value  of  his  speculations  on  the  action  of  Gravita¬ 
tion,  the  following  passage  speaks  for  itself : — ‘  The  same  force 
‘  of  gravitation  makes  rain  fall,  stops  a  wagging  pendulum, 

‘  &c.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  229.) 

He  is  not  more  successful  in  his  notions  of  Kcfraction.  He 
says,  ‘  Warm  moist  equatorial  winds  which  sw^ecp  over  the 
*  plains  of  India  come  loaded  with  transparent  vaj)our.  While 
‘  thus  expanded,  the  vapour  only  serves  to  intensify  the  heat 
‘  by  refracting  the  sun’s  ravs  like  a  lens.  .  .  .’  (Vol.il.  p.  257.) 
W  e  cannot  conceive  any  way  in  which  the  analogy  of  a  lens 
can  apply,  even  in  the  most  remote  degree,  to  the  case  he 
describes. 

It  is  not  our  object  or  desire  to  pick  out  more  inaccuracies 
in  the  work,  or  more  laxities  of  statement,  than  are  sufficient 
to  absolve  us  from  the  charge  of  doing  scant  justice  to  the 
scope  of  !Mr.  Campbell’s  design,  if  w’e  decline  to  adopt  his 
quaint  jdiraseology,  and  to  follow  him  throughout  the  obscure 
mazes  of  his  argument.  When  his  generalisations  of  our  forces 
and  first  princi|)les  are  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  they 
will  be  found,  whenever  they  arc  accurate,  to  be  chiefly  made 
up  of  scientific  truisms,  and  therefore  to  contain  little  or 
nothing  of  value  that  is  not  i)erfectly  familiar  to  most  fol¬ 
lowers  of  science.  His  originality  consists  in  surveying  the 
field  of  Kosmic  relations  from  low  points  of  view,  and  in 
showing  that  a  number  of  very  interesting  glimpses  may  be 
obtained  oven  from  them.  lint  wo  would  say  to  the  student, 
as  we  would  say  to  a  geographer  who  wanted  to  make  out  the 
lay  of  a  new  country,  ‘  Do  not  waste  time  in  wamlering  among 
‘  the  bases  of  the  hills,  but  walk  at  once  to  the  summits  ot  two 
‘  or  three  of  them  ;  it  is  a  little  more  effort  at  the  time,  but  it  is 
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‘  not  nearly  so  tedious,  and  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  course  of 
‘  proceeding  in  the  end.’ 

We  therefore  shall  consider  ‘Frost  and  Fire’  not  as  a 
continuous  whole,  but  as  a  miscellany  of  observation,  experi¬ 
ment,  and  theory,  which  from  their  value,  diversity,  and 
number,  have  a  just  claim  upon  a  critic’s  attention. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  work  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 
All  the  movements  of  inorganic  nature  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  several  series  of  different  sorts  of  ma(;hines.  One 
series  of  the  machines  is  that  of  aerial  currents ;  another  of 
oceanic  currents ;  another  of  rivers  ;  another  of  glaciers ; 
another  of  volcanic  eruption ;  and  so  on.  Yet  although  each 
series  of  these  machines  jiroduces  very  different  effects,  they 
are  all  worked  by  the  single  jwwer  of  heat.  In  this  they  re¬ 
semble  the  vmst  collection  of  ‘  machinery  in  motion  ’  shown  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  where  a  series  of  looms  and 
spinning  machinery,  centrifugal  pumps,  magnetic  lights  and 
freezing  apparatuses,  were  all  put  into  simultaneous  action  by 
the  revolving  shaft  of  a  single  engine.  Again,  every  cutting- 
wheel  of  every  machine  leaves  characteristic  marks  on  the 
material  it  works  upon.  Both  the  article  that  is  being 
manufactured,  and  the  chips  that  the  machine  cuts  out  of  it, 
bear  marks  of  the  particular  tool  wnth  which  it  has  been 
worked.  For  Instance,  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  chips  or  sawdust  lying  by  its  side  on  the  other, 
both  betray  that  an  axe  or  a  saw,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been 
employed  to  cut  it  down.  This  quaint  imagery,  indulged  in 
to  a  degree  that  confuses  the  reader,  pervades  !Mr.  Campbell’s 
book.  Mountain  forms  are  considered  as  tool-marks  of  the 
terrestrial  engines;  igneous  and  sedimeutary  rocks  as  their 
chips ;  and  it  is  held  to  be  the  business  of  philosophers  to 
identify  the  particular  engine  that  made  them,  from  inspection 
of  the  tool-marks  and  chips.  But  how  are  phllosojdiers  to 
learn  the  marks  of  engines  that  worked  with  mighty  jx)wer  in 
ancient  days  but  are  torpid  now  ?  How  are  they  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  conception  of  processes  going  on  in  molten 
planets ;  under  enormous  glaciers ;  within  sedimentary  dejtosi- 
tions  that  have  recpiired  ages  to  complete  themselves ;  and  in 
oceanic  currents,  under  different  geographical  conditions  to 
those  we  now  find  in  existence  ? 

Calculators  cannot  grapple  with  complex  problems  of  fluid 
motion,  and  it  is  almost  interminable  labour  to  work  out  the 
results  of  any  large  system  of  simple  mechanical  actions,  such 
>8  coexist  in  most  of  the  problems  with  w’hich  geologists  have 
to  deal.  Mr.  Campbell  shows  two  ways  by  which  a  geologist 
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may  learn  these  things.  The  first  is  to  go  to  Iceland,  a  sail  of 
a  week,  and  there  to  study  glaciers  and  volcanoes  in  full  ojiera- 
tion,  shaping  a  country  as  large  as  Ireland.  Secondly,  he 
advocates  what  Ave  may  call  parlour  geology.  He  contrives  a 
dozen  or  more  ingenious  experiments,  Avith  mud  and  ice, 
sealing-Avax,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  spirit  lamps,  Avhich  show 
currents,  and  deposition  of  strata,  and  volcanoes,  and  geysers, 
and  ice  action,  all  Avithin  the  compass  of  a  glass  tank,  such  as 
people  keep  little  fish  in.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  con¬ 
stants  of  the  problems  he  endeavours  to  solve  are  not  equally 
reduced  in  this  miniature  geology,  but  the  effects  of  the  actions 
that  take  place  in  his  models  are  generally  so  similar  to  those 
that  have  taken  place  in  nature,  that  avc  are  primd  facie 
induced  to  believe  the  variations  in  the  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  no  material  Importance.  To  this  question  Ave  shall 
recur.  Next,  in  the  midst  of  his  elementary  teaching,  he 
dashes  off  on  a  line  of  original  research.  He  finds  that  no 
effect,  except  ice,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  configuration 
of  the  countries  he  knoAvs,  namely  Iceland,  Scandinavia, 
Western  and  ►Southern  Europe,  and  ])art  of  North  America. 
He  therefore  hunts  the  ice-tracks  Avherever  he  lights  upon 
them,  folloAving  their  spmn*  Avith  the  zeal  of  a  si)ortsman.  He 
discovers,  in  addition  to  tracks  radiating  from  high  mountains, 
and  Hicrefore  clearly  made  by  ordinary  glaciers,  a  set  of 
marks  that  SAveep  over  even  considerable  hill-tops,  from  NE. 
to  SW.  in  grand  curves,  varied  only  by  occasional  eddies. 
These  j)articular  ice-marks  are  his  ‘  great  game,’  the  elej)hants 
of  his  chase,  Avhich  he  ]>nrsues  from  Lapland,  over  iSAveden 
and  Norway,  Scotland,  England,  and  not  forgetting  the  Isle 
of  ^lan,  to  Ireland,  and  then  over  the  Atlantic  to  America. 
Hence  arises  his  theory  of  a  Nor  th-p.>l  ar  (,*urrent,  Avhich  drifted 
icebergs  in  ancient  days  over  Avhat  is  now  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  ami  brought  Greenland  Aveather  to  an  archij)elago 
of  small  islands,  Avhere  the  tops  of  SnoAvdon,  ScaAvfell,  Ben 
Lomond,  and  other  mountains  in  the  countries  Ave  have  named, 
formed  the  principal  peaks.  They  Avere  then  covered  Avith 
glaciers,  and  Avere  almost  as  arctic  in  ajqjcarance  as  is  Spitz- 
bergen  at  the  present  time.  Lastly,  he  analyses  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  offers,  by  help  «»f  his  miniature  geology,  a 
vivid  examjde  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich  molten  planetary  globes 
may  be  ))resume<l  to  harden  on  ciK)llng,  and  his  vieAvs  on  the 
state  of  their  interior,  when  the  thorough  solidificatiim  of  the 
mass  is  incomplete.  This  is  a  general  outline  of  Mr.  Canqs 
bell's  Avork,  in  Avhich  lengthened  and  highly  interesting  nar¬ 
ratives  of  enterprise  in  the  far  North  are  also  included. 
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Before  entering  into  particulars,  let  us  premise  in  a  few 
words  the  qualifications  that  !Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  jxtssess 
for  executing  his  task.  We  have  stated  his  defects,  now  let 
us  do  justice  to  his  merits.  Every  chapter  of  his  book  proves 
that  he  is  a  joyous  traveller,  a  keen  and  adventurous  sportsman, 
an  energetic  and  truth-seeking  observer.  He  is  endowed  with 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  an  artist,  and  the  pen  of  a  painter  in 
words,  for  he  is  a  powerful,  eloquent,  and  ready  writer.  He  is 
also  gifted  with  singular  mechanical  ingenuity,  that  lends 
unusual  value  to  the  experiments  with  which  he  illustrates 
his  theories.  Manj-  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  be  hereafter 
employed  in  geol(*gical  lectures.  The  sketches  and  other 
contrivances  that  form  the  illustrations  to  his  work,  are  very 
numerous.  All  (rf  them  are  original,  many  are  quaint,  none  are 
inelFeetive.  We  will  take  only  two  instances  of  his  ready 
adaptation  to  circumstances  in  these  matters.  lie  wishes  to 
picture  the  structure  of  a  stone  of  lava,  that  had  been  jn’ojected 
as  a  molten  drop,  and  had  sufficiently  cooled  to  retain  its  shape 
before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  Illustrations  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  of  the  Interior  of  the  earth,  such  as  he  con¬ 
siders  it  to  be,  chambered  and  tubular,  with,  it  might  be,  hot  lava 
still  partially  filling  the  chambers  and  tubes.  He  cannot  make 
a  satisfactory  drawing  of  the  section  of  the  lava  drop— its  minute 
anatomy  is  too  intricate.  So  the  idea  seizes  him  of  compelling 
the  lava  to  print  its  own  likness.  He  saws  the  fragment  into 
a  slice,  of  a  thickness  that  corres|)onds  to  the  depth  of  type,  and 
he  hands  it  over  to  the  printer,  in  the  place  of  an  ordinary^  wood¬ 
cut.  This  piece  of  nature-printing  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
So  again,  he  uses  certain  letters  in  black  type,  to  stand  as 
symbols  of  partlcidar  geological  incidents ;  O  is  a  crater,  A 
is  a  river  delta,  and  so  on.  We  will  quote  a  passage  in  which 
these  letters  are  employed,  Avhere  it  Avill  be  remarked  that  their 
use  gives  precision  and  vividness  to  the  idea  he  Avishes  to 
convey :  — 

‘Distance  does  not  affect  the  test  by  outward  form.  ...  If  there 
were  a  large  delta  or  riA’er-bed  upon  the  moon’s  surface,  it  could  be 
recognised  there  as  easily  as  upon  the  earth,  for  it  has  a  conspicuous 
shape.  It  is  a  tool-mark.  No  A  is  to  be  seen  in  the  moon ;  no 
forks  and  meanderings ;  no  \J,  no  Y>  S*  There  are  no  clouds 
there  from  Avhich  rain  can  fall.  There  can  neither  be  river  nor 
tree,  like  earthly  trees  and  rivers,  on  the  moon’s  surface,  because 
familiar  water  and  air  forms  arc  absent.  But  fixed,  solid  forms  are 
there.  It  is  known  how  similar  forms  arc  produced  in  this  world. 
So  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  these  lunar  shapes,  these  O  craters, 
tbo  resulted  from  a  combined  action  of  heat,  cold,  and  weight,  which 
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did  their  work,  and  have  now  ceased  to  work  on  that  surface,  though 
still  active  here.’  (VoL  i.  p.  20.) 

It  isjHJssible  that  geological  w'riters  may  imitate  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  that  the  letters  he  emphjys  may  become  as  generally 
assigned  to  the  same  pur|H)ses,  as  the  letters  usetl  by  mathema¬ 
ticians  to  express  the  constants  of  mechanics,  optics,  and  the 
rest,  or  as  the  x,  y,  and  z  of  simple  algebra,  lie  uses  them 
frequently,  and  always  with  gootl  effect. 

In  analysing  the  work,  we  shall  be  oblige<l  to  travel  over  old 
i-oads.  M  e  must  crave  the  reader’s  indulgence  Avhen  we  do 
so.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  for  though  the  contents  of  ‘  Frost 
‘  and  F'ire  ’  are  thoroughly  original  in  phrasetdogy  and  tone  of 
thought,  yet  they  describe  a  good  deal  of  well-known  matter, 
and  have  obviously  been  written  Avith  imperfect  knowledge  (rf 
the  labours  of  others.  Indeed  a  chief  part  of  its  chann  is  due 
to  its  eloquent  enunciation  of  familiar  ideas  in  new  language 
and  under  new  associations.  We  feel  something  of  the  same 
interest  in  reading  it,  that  we  should  feel  in  the  |)eru.sal  of  a 
work  having  a  similar  scope,  Avritten  by  a  highly  intelligent 
gentleman  of  another  race  and  hemisjdierc  :  .say  by  a.lapauese, 
who,  knoAving  intimately  the  volcanic  districts i*f  his  own  remark¬ 
able  land,  and  being  irregularly  acquaintt*d  Avith  Eurojtean 
science,  had  thought  out  a  great  deal  for  himself  and  expressed 
all  he  thought,  from  a  Japanese  point  of  view. 

It  AA-ill  be  convenient  if  Ave  consider  the  natural  engines  that 
moidd  or  hcAv  the  forms  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  being  aerial, 
li(iuid,  and  solid.  The  same  material  may  successively  pre¬ 
sent  itself  in  each  of  the  three  conditions.  Thus  Avater,  for 
instance,  may  rise  as  vapour,  descend  on  the  hill-tops  as 
snow,  crush  doAvnAvards  as  a  glacier,  stream  from  it  as  water, 
and  then  recommence  the  cycle.  It  is  all  one  great  system  of 
cireulation,  but  the  phases  of  it  are  subjects  of  sejmrate  in¬ 
quiry.  F’irst,  as  regards  the  aerial. 

The  motion  of  currents  of  air  in  a  r»M)m  is  an  old  and 
favourite  topic  of  the  author.  It  Avas  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  exj)eriment  on  his  part,  the  results  of  Avhich  api)eared 
in  a  parliamentary  ‘  Re}K)rt  on  AVarmiug  and  Ventilation  of 
‘  DAA'ellings,’  1857.  lie  contrived  to  fix  a  large  number  of  de¬ 
licate  silk  vanes  in  an  ordinary  room,  an  anemometer  Avas  placed 
over  the  fireplace,  and  a  series  of  thermometers  A\ere  attached 
to  a  pole  that  reachetl  from  the  ffoor  to  the  ceiling.  W  hen  all 
was  in  steady  action,  he  mapped  Avhat  had  taken  place.  Lines 
AA  ere  draAvn  Avith  a  bold  hand  to  folloAv  the  directions  indicated 
by  the  vanes.  All  the  eddies  and  draughts  Avere  recorded  by 
curves  draAvn  from  nature,  after  they  had  been  made  manifest  by 
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the  vanes  and  also  by  moving  fumes.  In  short,  an  excellent 
physical  chart  of  the  air  currents  of  that  particular  room  was 
incor|>orated  in  the  Parliamentary  rejK)rt,  and  is  repnxluced  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  the  present  work.  It  is  a  highly  ingenious 
diagram,  and  shows  how  architects  ought  to  experimentalise 
before  they  can  hope  to  understand  the  art  of  judicious  ven¬ 
tilation.  Air  is  so  sensitive  to  warmth,  that  we  are  informed 
the  heat  given  off  from  the  body  of  a  man,  in  a  still  room,  will 
cause  perceptible  currents  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  him 
in  the  space  of  two  minutes.  That  is  the  rate  at  which  the  smell 
of  a  cigar  is  found  to  travel.  It  is  the  warmth  of  burrowing 
animals  that  ventilates  their  lades,  and  enables  them  to  breathe. 
Mr.  Campbell  makes  very  forcible  remarks  on  the  different 
ventilation  of  different  mines.  lie  evidently  sjKiaks  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  observations  are 
worthy  t)f  attentive  consideration.  He  describes  the  excellent 
currents  of  air  maintaiued  in  a  Xorthern  coal-pit  by  the  careful 
establishment  of  se))arate  currents,  of  ascending  hot  and  used 
air,  displaced  by  descending  cold  and  fresh  draughts,  and  he 
contrasts  with  this  a  deep  cold  metal  mine,  where  a  few  narrow 
pits  all  open  about  the  same  level,  and  stagnation  is  the 
rule:  — 

‘  The  only  air  engine  found  working  in  one  big  mine  was  a  piston 
in  a  rough  deal  box ;  a  panting,  short-armed  little  boy  pulled  and 
pushed  at  the  cross  handle.  Tlie  air  was  close  where  he  worked, 
and  the  squirt  and  its  pipes  leaked.  A  long  way  off,  at  the  “end,” 
a  very  faint  puff,  which  gently  bent  the  flame  of  a  candle  for  a 
moment,  was  the  sole  result  of  each  violent  effort.  .  .  .  Men  at  work 
in  bad  places  pant  and  stem  to  breathe  painfully;  their  faces  are 
red  or  purple ;  their  veins  swelled  ;  their  brows  wet,  and  begrimed 
with  soot.  They  seem  to  labour  hard,  though  their  work  is  not 
harder  than  ijuarrying  stones  elsewhere.  In  such  places  candles 
flicker  and  sometimes  go  out  altogether ;  no  puffing  or  drawing  will 
light  a  pipe  or  keep  it  lighted.  There  is  no  laughter,  no  fun  ;  no 
busy  cheering  clatter  of  active  labour  at  close  ends  ;  there  is  silent 
toil ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  laughing  gas.  .  .  .  The  death  rates 
between  certain  ages  were  as  follows : — 


per  1,000.’ 


It  seems  to  us  that  every  instance  of  a  frightful  rate  of 
mortality  like  this,  is  a  just  subject  for  legislative  interference. 
Whenever  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  death-rate  among 
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•workmen  employed  in  any  private  undertaking,  habitually  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  certain  maximum,  which  the  legislature  would  have 
no  real  difficulty  in  fixing,  thanks  to  the  minute  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General,  we  think  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  that 
every  such  undertaking  should  ipso  facto  be  held  illegal, 
after  fair  notice  and  op|X)rtunity  of  amendment. 

The  general  nature  of  cuiTents  of  air  in  a  room  and  those  in 
a  mine  are  shared  by  the  winds,  and  are  betrayed  by  the  objects 
they  act  on.  Foremost  among  these  are  clouds,  whose  shapes 
can  be  copied  with  marvellous  fidelity  by  the  following  pretty 
arrangement  by  the  author.  A  glass  aquarium  is  half  filled 
with  water :  a  piece  of  ice  is  dropped  in  to  float  upon  it,  at 
one  end  of  the  tank,  and  a  bit  of  smouldering  tinder  is  laid  on 
the  ice.  A  plate  of  glass  forms  a  roof  to  the  whole :  — 

‘Cooled  air  streanas  down  upon  the  floating  ice,  and  drives  grey 
smoke  rapidly  before  it,  drifting  along  the  water  towards  the  warm 
end,  like  a  cold  sea-fog  before  a  north-easter.  At  the  warm  end, 
the  mist  lifts,  like  a  sea-fog  when  it  nears  a  warm  shore.  The 
smoke  rises  to  the  glass  roof,  spreads  there  and  returns  along  the 
top  towards  the  ice ;  whirling,  streaming  out,  and  taking  the  forms  of 
fleecy  summer  clouds,  which  float  high  in  the  air  above  the  Atlantic 
in  fine  weather.  “  Stratus,”  “  cumulus,”  “  cirrus,”  “  cirro-cumulus,” 
“  comoid  cirrus,”  and  the  rest  of  the  learned  tribe  ;  “  mackerel  sky,” 
“  mare-tails,”  “Noah’s  arks,”  and  vulgar  popular  clouds  of  their  class; 
nameless  cloud  forms  which  are  the  joy  of  an  artist,  and  his  despair 
when  he  tries  to  copy  them ;  all  appear  drifting  with  streams,  which 
various  degrees  of  weight  [  ?  specific  gravity]  and  heat  cause  to  flow 
in  air  and  water,  shut  up  within  a  cubic  foot  of  space.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  70.) 

This  little  illustration,  ingenious  as  it  is,  can  only  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  truth.  A  characteristic  feature  of  clouds  is  that 
they  are  never  constant  in  bulk.  They  are  always  either 
evajK>rating  into  invisible  vaj)our,  or  increasing  in  size  by  the 
condensation  of  invisible  vapour.  JNIoreover,  clouds  have  a 
movement  that  is  due  to  another  cause  than  the  simple  drift  of 
aerial  currents.  When  they  ^jvaporate,  the  vajamr,  -which  is 
far  lighter  than  air,  is  partly'  entangled  in  their  substance,  espe¬ 
cially  at  their  etlges.  It  lifts  them  and  causes  them  to  work 
and  to  seethe  with  a  pntper  motion  of  their  own  ;  that  is  to  say 
•with  one  that  is  not  due  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  dry'  and 
cloudless  air.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cloud  is  increasing, 
it  subsides.  Again,  clouds  often  form  at  the  plane  of  junction 
of  two  strata  of  air,  of  unequal  temperature ;  they  dissolve 
from  below  and  form  from  above.  None  of  these  effects  can 
be  illustrated  by  smoke  in  a  glass  tank.  Nevertheless,  the 
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experiment  shows  a  great  deal,  and  well  deserves  repetition  in 
lecture  rooms,  with  suitable  explanations. 

The  winds  leave  their  marks  on  sandy  tracts,  as  is  well 
known,  by  their  power  of  raising  dunes.  AVe  may  here  remark 
that  some  of  those  in  the  Sahara,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  and 
of  central  Arabia,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  seem  very 
remarkable  and  deserving  of  study.  They  are  said  not  to 
travel,  but  to  remain  stationary  for  years.  Wells  are  dug  near 
the  foot  of  them  ;  villages  spring  up,  and  palm  trees  grow.  If 
all  this  be  as  it  is!  stated,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  it  in 
their  occupying  the  permanent  locus  of  some  regular  aerial 
eddy.  ' 

Another  effect  of  wind  is  shown  in  the  forms  of  vegetation. 
The  trees,  in  exposed  places,  stream  away  from  the  prevalent 
wind  which,  in  the  British  Isles,  is  south-westerly. 

‘Every  exposed  Welsli  tree  bends  towards  the  dawn.  Every 
exposed  tree  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  seems  to  be  driven  by  a 
furious  wind  on  the  calmest  day.  ...  At  Dalwhinny  there  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  ludicrous  in  the  stormy  look  of  a  whole  'wood  of  hr 
trees,  which  point  their  fingers  down  Strathspey,  and  bend  their 
trunks  as  if  yielding  to  a  furious  gale.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  31.) 

Mr.  Campbell  suggests  very  truly  that  if  tve  mapped  the 
direction  in  which  the  trees,  exposed  in  open  windy  places,  are 
bent,  we  might  add  another  Physical  Chart  to  those  we  already 
possess,  showing  the  prevalent  winds  all  over  the  earth.  He 
lays  considerable  stress  on  this  phenomenon  of  bent  trees,  and 
he  gives  us  two  drawings  of  them.  One,  at  least,  is  a  careful 
study;  for  -we  have  ourselves  taken  the  volume  to  Little 
Onnes’  Head,  to  compare  it  with  the  original  tree,  ■Nvhich  grows 
in  a  park  near  there.  He  continually  speaks  of  them  as  trees 
‘  bent  by  the  wind and  appears  to  think  they  have  been 
curved  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  wind,  in  the  way  that 
they  might  have  been  forced  out  of  sha])e  by  the  continued 
pull  of  a  rope  that  had  been  lashed  to  them  and  kept  on  the 
strain.  If  this  be  his  view — and  he  certainly  suggests  no  other 
—we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  almost 
wholly  erroneous.  The  influence  that  mainly'  shapes  the  tree 
is  of  quite  another  nature,  and  one  that  has  constantly  struck 
us  as  being  a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  Darw'in’s  great  law  of 
Natural  Selection.  Mr.  Campbell’s  drawing  of  the  tree  near 
Little  Oimes’  Head  is  a  vigorous  artistic  rendering  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  a  perfectly  just  one  from  his  mental  point  of  view ; 
but  it  omits  some  small  details  of  much  significance,  which  a 
photograph  would  have  rei)resented  ;  and  others  which  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  tree  down  to  its  foot,  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
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wall,  which  fonns  the  bottom  of  hlx  sketch,  would  have  included. 
The  trunk  is  represented  in  his  drawing  as  having  a  perfectly 
smooth  stem ;  one  that,  if  left  to  itself,  would  have  been  the 
central,  upright  axis  of  the  tree.  A  closer  examination  of  the 
original  shows  that  its  present  trunk  would,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  so.  There  are  faint  marks  left  to  indicate, 
that  while  the  tree  was  growing,  whenever  it  pushed  out  buds, 
those  that  were  situated  to  the  leewartl  of  the  stem  Avere  fa¬ 
voured  by  their  position  and  lived ;  those  that  faced  the  wind 
were  nipped  and  })erished.  Their  remains  bear  Avitness  to  efforts 
of  gn)wth  in  a  direction  that  Avoidd  have  maintained  the  axis  of 
the  tree  in  a  vertical  position  ;  but  these  efforts  have  ])roved 
abortiA-e.  Loav  doAvn,  under  the  partial  shelter  of  the  Avail,  the 
groAvth  to  Avindward  is  considerable,  though  stunted,  and  the 
stem  is  upright ;  but  higher  up,  as  the  exposure  is  greater,  the 
AvindAvard  groAA  th  almost  Avholly  disappear,  and  the  tree  be¬ 
comes  curved.  The  Avhole  life  and  development  of  the  tree  has, 
under  these  circumstances,  been  restricted  to  a  lecAA  ard  branch, 
and  subsecpiently  to  successive  IceAvard  subdivisions  of  that 
branch,  until  it  has  acquired  the  shape  that  is  best  calculated 
to  escape  the  force  of  the  AA'ind.  These  vIcavs  are  anqdy  cor¬ 
roborated  by  observation  of  numerous  specimens  of  these  forms 
of  vegetation  under  A  urious  degrees  of  cxjAosure  and  in  different 
stages  of  their  groAvth.  The  favoured  development  of  those 
branches  of  Aveeping  trees  that  hap])ou  to  groAv  toAvards  the 
rising  damp,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  others,  is  a  fact  of  a  similar 
nature.  It  is  one  cause,  though  Ave  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  is  the  only  cause,  that  moulds  the  shape  of  Aveeping  trees. 

The  currents  and  eddies  of  Avater  have  a  considerable  resem¬ 
blance  t(*  those  of  air.  The  tAvo  may  be  compared  AA’ith  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  A'ery  glass  tank  avc  have  already  described.  The 
author  sinks  a  black  stone  in  the  Avatcr,  to  catch  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  Avhich  he  allows  to  shine  on  the  apparatus.  He  puts  it  in 
the  opjMAsite  comer  to  the  floating  ice,  and  he  jHAurs  a  little  milk 
upon  the  ice. 

‘  Heavy  cold  streams  pour  doAvn  from  the  ice  at  the  cold  end,  and 
flow  along  the  bottom  loAvards  the  stone,  driving  milk  vesicles  like 
drops  of  water  in  a  grey  mist.  Light  warm  fountains  flow  up  from 
the  stone  at  the  warm  end,  and  flow  along  the  surface  towards  the 
ice,  driving  milk-like  wreaths  of  mist  rolling  up  into  a  summer  sky 
from  a  mountain  side.  The  water  is  circulating.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  69.) 

Currents  in  the  very  bed  of  a  river,  or  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  may  be  AAatched,  as  Mr.  ('ampbell  infonns  us,  by 
.an  arrangement  that  smugglers  used  in  the  old  days.  They 
sank  their  contraband  cargo  Avhen  there  Avas  an  alarm,  and 
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they  searched  for  it  again  by  the  help  of  a  so-called  marine 
telescope.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  cask  with  a  j)late  of 
strong  glass  at  the  bottom.  The  man  plunged  the  closed  end 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  put  his  head  into  the  other 
end,  and  then  he  saw  clearly  into  the  water.  The  glare  and 
confused  reflections  and  refractions  from  and  through  the 
rippled  surface  of  the  sea,  were  entirely  shut  out  by  this  con¬ 
trivance.  Seal-hunters  still  use  it.  With  this  simjde  apparatus 
the  stirring  life  of  the  sea  bottom  can  be  watched  at  leisure 
and  with  great  distinctness. 

‘  So  far  as  this  contrivance  enables  men  to  see  the  land  under  the 
waves,  movements  under  water  closely  resemble  movements  under 
air.  Sea  weeds,  like  plants,  bend  before  the  gale  ;  fish,  like  birds, 
keep  their  head  to  the  stream,  and  hang  poised  on  their  fins  ;  mud 
clouds  take  the  shape  of  water  clouds  in  air ;  impede  light,  cast 
shadows,  and  take  shapes  which  point  out  the  directions  in  which 
currents  flow.  It  is  strange,  at  first,  to  hang  over  a  boat’s  side 
peering  into  a  new  world,  and  the  interest  grows.  There  is  excite¬ 
ment  in  watching  big  fish  swoop  like  hawks  out  of  their  sea-weed 
forests  after  a  white  fly  sunk  to  the  tree  tops  to  tempt  them,  and  the 
fight  which  follows  is  better  fun  when  plainly  seen.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

Mr.  Campbell  suggests  plate-glass  windows  in  the  bottom  of 
a  boat ;  it  would  bring  men  and  fish  face  to  face ;  and  the 
habits  of  the  hitter  could  be  leisurely  watched.  lie  regrets 
that  a  diver  cannot  see  clearly  under  water ;  objects  seem 
blurred  and  indistinct;  his  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing 
under  water.  We  have  heard  bathers  regret  this  before  ;  but 
we  think  they  might  remedy  the  difiiculty.  This  very  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  the  topic  of  a  jiapcr,  read  last  month  at  the 
British  Association,  by  Mr.  Galton,  in  which  he  investigates 
the  cause  of  this  indistinctness,  as  Avell  as  the  curvature 
of  the  spectacle  lenses,  that  might  be  used  to  obviate  it. 
His  theory  is  simple  and  may  be  stated  as  follows.  When 
the  seal-hunter  looks  through  the  flat  glass  bottom  of  his 
marine  telescope  he  sees  things  with  equal  sharpness  of  out¬ 
line,  whether  they  are  in  air  or  in  water.  Now,  suppose  he 
takes  out  the  flat  glass  and  replaces  it  by  a  curved  one,  like  a 
huge  watch-glass,  what  would  be  the  result?  He  would  still 
see  things  distinctly  in  air,  just  as  distinctly  as  we  may  see 
them  through  the  curved  front  window  of  a  brougham ;  but  he 
would  see  nothing  when  he  j)lunged  his  instrument  into  the 
water.  The  convex  outer  surface  of  the  glass  would  have 
indented  a  corresj)onding  concavity  in  the  water  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  concavo-j)lane  water-lens  would  have  been  inter¬ 
polated  between  the  seal-hunter’s  eye  and  the  interior  of  the 
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Avater.  This  is  precisely  the  action  of  the  coniea  of  the  eye  of 
a  (liver.  Mor(?over,  the  radius  of  the  cornea  being  very 
small,  only  0'31  of  an  inch,  the  concave  water-lens  that  it 
creates  is  one  <»f  very  considerable  power.  AVhat,  then,  is  the 
jK)wer  of  that  double  convex  lens,  say  of  flint  glass,  which, 
when  plunged  into  the  Avater,  shall  exactly  neutralise  the 
concave  Avater-lens  ?  The  calculation  is  perfectly  simple.  IVe 
may  conceive  the  lenses  to  form  ])art  of  a  detached  apparatus, 
so  Avell  compensated  in  all  its  parts  that  the  eye  can  see  just  as 
Avell  in  air  and,  through  air,  into  Avater,  Avhetlier  the  ajiparatus 
be  in  front  of  it  or  not.  The  conditions  of  this  apparatus  are, 
1.  that  it  shall  be  of  Avater  (conceive  it,  if  you  Avill,  of  ice) 
holloAved  above  AAitli  a  concavity,  the  radius  of  Avhose  curvature 
is  0'31  of  an  inch.  2.  That  it  shall  be  flat  beloAA-.  3.  That  a 
double  convex  lens  of  flint  glass  shall  be  imbedded  in  it.  From 
these  data,  it  is  re([uired  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
each  of  the  tAvo  surfaces  of  the  lens.  Calculation  shoAA’s  it 
must  be  0*47  of  an  inch  ;  its  focal  distance  being  consequently 
only  0*39  of  an  inch.  This  is  a  high  poAver  and  necessitates  a 
A  cry  bulging  glass,  even  though  it  be  made  of  a  much  smaller 
diameter  than  ordinary  spectacle  lenses.  Oittlcians  do  not 
keep  such  glasses,  they  must  be  ground  on  purjmse.  AVe  learn 
from  Mr.  Galton’s  paper  that  he  has  used  combinations  of 
lenses  for  seeing  under  Avater  with  complete  or  almost  complete 
success,  and  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  perfecting  his  glasses. 
Such  sjmctacles  Avould  be  of  real  use  to  divers  for  pearl  and 
sjmnges,  and  for  sailors  Avho  had  to  examine  the  bottom  of  their 
ship.  They  might  also  afford  great  amusement  to  bathers 
generally  and,  Ave  dare  say,  to  Mr.  Campbell  in  particular. 
They  give  to  the  diver,  as  Avas  stated  in  Mr.  Galton’s  paj)er, 
the  privilege  of  intelligent  entrance  into  a  ncAv  element 
Persons  in  diving-bells  or  in  diving  helmets  do  not  require 
these  lenses,  for  their  eyes  never  come  into  contact  Avith  the 
Avater.  Their  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  seal-hunter  Avith 
his  marine  telescope.  It  folloAvs  from  this  theory,  that  ex¬ 
tremely  short-sighted  persons,  Avhose  imperfection  of  sight  is 
due,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  to  malformation  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  not  to  a  smaller  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea, 
ought  to  see  much  better  in  Avater  than  ordinary  ])ersons.  On 
land  they  use  concave  sj)ectacles ;  they  take  them  off  Avhen 
they  bathe,  and  they  indent  a  concave  Avater-lens  of  the  same 
]M»Aver  as  other  people.  Therefore,  everything  else  being  the 
same,  they  A’ieAv  things  under  Avater  minus  strong  concave 
glasses,  Avliich  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  viewing  them  pint, 
or  through  strong  convex  ones. 
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The  ‘  t<M)l-marks’  of  water  iiiK>n  geohigieal  forms  are  of 
course  considerably  deeper  than  those  of  air,  yet  they  are 
absolutely  insignificant  compared  to  the  marks  either  of  ice  or 
of  heat.  Water  flowing  over  a  stone  wears  it  very  slowly, 
excepting  always  limestone,  Avhich  it  dissolves  away,  by  the 
help  of  tlie  free  carbonic  acid  that  most  water  contains.  The 
mark  left  by  a  stream  on  a  rock  is,  as  the  author  says,  like  the 
jwlish  which  a  carj)cnter  gives  wth  his  hand  t«)  what  he  had 
cut  into  shape  and  nearly  finished  with  rougher  tools.  Where 
a  stream  runs  raj)idly  down  a  slope,  it  cuts  a  gorge,  whose 
section  is  V  ,  or  a  U»  or  it  may  be  Y.  Hence  ancient  moun¬ 
tains  that  have  been  warred  against  by  rain  for  ages  are 
deeply  furrowed  on  every  side.  A  cone  is  gr(K)ved  and  fluted 
into  steep  ])eaks  and  ridges.  It  is  weathered.  The  outline, 
which  may  be  symbolised  by  /\,  is  a  tool-mark  of  rain,  and  of 
the  other  atmospheric  influences  which  come  under  the  category 
of  weathering.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  percolation  of  water 
into  the  crevices  of  rock,  followed  by  its  freezing,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  quarrying  of  the  jieak,  layer  after  layer,  through  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  water  as  it  turns  into  ice.  Mr. 
Campbell  continually  designates  this  as  an  ‘ice-wedge;’  a 
most  inaccurate  metaphor.  The  word  wedge  I'alls  up  four 
ideas;  a  certain  shape,  easy  insinuation,  a  blow  to  drive  it  in, 
and  a  rending  effect  of  great  power.  Only  two  of  these, 
namely  the  scciyid  and  the  last,  are  shared  by  his  ‘  ice-wedge.’ 
Why  then  confuse  a  very  simple  idea  by  the  gratuitous  use  of 
inappropriate  meta}>hor  ?  It  is  bungling  to  no  purpose.  An 
A  has  two  strokes  in  comnum  with  a  V,  and  an  E  has  three 
strokes  in  common  with  an  F ;  but  if  we  were  to  use  these 
letters  indifferently,  it  would  l)e  hard  to  decipher  our  spelling. 
Pray  let  us  call  a  s[iade  a  ‘spade,’  and  a  wedge  a  ‘  wedge’  and 
nothing  else. 

The  well-known  plan  of  a  river,  as  it  runs  through  a  ])taln, 
receiving  tributaries,  making  S  meanderings,  and  finally  form¬ 
ing  a  A,  is  reproduced  on  every  occasion.  It  is  to  be  seen  in 
every  gutter,  and  may  be  experimentally  varied  on  the  smallest 
scale  of  parlour  geology. 

The  exceedingly  feeble  erosive  action  of  water,  on  rocks, 
limestone  excejited,  is  ably  shown  by  Air.  Campbell  in  several 
striking  Instances.  One  is  the  OxerA  in  Iceland,  a  rivulet  the 
size  of  a  mill-stream.  It  flows  over  a  plain  of  lava,  in  which 
it  has  cut  a  channel  of  two  feet  deep  and  three  or  four  wide. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Oxeni  has  never  changed  its 

I  bed,  that  its  action  has  been  uniform  ever  since  the  first ;  and 
finally,  that  it  began  to  run,  as  soon  as  the  lava  of  the  plain 
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had  cooled,  and  was  cracked  in  the  way  we  now  find  it  to  be. 
The  streamlet  plunges  into  one  of  these  cracks,  and  there  is  no 
water-mark  on  the  o|)iK)site  side,  showing  that  Mr.  Campbcirg 
conclusions  must  be  correct.  Now  the  Icelandic  Parliament 
has  held  its  meetings  on  this  lava  plain  for  80()  years ;  and 
there  is  historical  mention  of  the  Oxera,  Avith  minute  details, 
of  very  ancient  date.  Hence  we  know  that  the  minimtim 
period  during  Avhich  the  Oxeru  has  been  running  is  800  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  only  cut  a  channel  of  two  feet  deep, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  40t)  years.  Little  as  this  is,  the 
air  and  rain  have  done  far  less ;  for  the  curl  on  the  surface  of 
the  lava  is  almost  as  fresh  as  if  the  molten  plain  had  cooled 
only  yesterday ;  not  one  quarter  (»f  an  inch  of  surface  has  as 
yet  been  weathered  away.  The  most  that  any  river  can  do  in 
a  glen,  is  to  nick  a  mere  trench  down  the  middle  of  it.  River 
action  is  wholly  inefficient  to  scour  out  the  glens  themselves; 
much  less. is  it  able  to  give  the  rounded  shapes  of  mountain 
bases.  As  the  author  says,  an  artist  might  as  well  try  to 
sculpture  a  bust  with  a  hand-saw.  The  tool-marks  of  water 
are  different  to  Avhat  we  find  on  the  hills,  and  these  betray 
the  action  of  a  far  more  powerful  engine. 

Terraces  and  beaches  are  another  tfK)l-mark  of  water.  The 
author  illustrates  their  formation  by  the  help  of  a  model 
Plaster  r»f  Paris  is  poured  frotn  a  funnel  into  a  deep  vessel, 
Avhere  it  takes  the  shajie  of  a  cone,  like  the  sand  recently  fallen 
into  the  bottom  half  (»f  an  hour-glass.  Then  he  adds  water  till 
the  whole  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  covererl,  when  the  cone  Avill 
be  found  to  become  more  obtuse.  Next  he  contrives  that  the 
water  shall  run  off  slowly,  while  its  surface  is  kept  agitated. 
After  the  water  has  run  away,  the  cone  will  appear  terraced 
with  contour  lines.  The  plaster  sets,  and  the  model  is  |)emia- 
nent.  It  will  be  found  to  have  a  strong  generic  resemblance  to 
many  islands ;  for  instance,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  simi¬ 
larly  terraced.  Mr.  Campbell  writes  at  some  length  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  way  in  which  these  terraces  are  made,  and  gives 
numerous  instances,  on  many  scales,  in  which  they  can  he 
observed  in  nature,  as  by  the  side  of  shrinking  ]K)o1s  and  river 
beds ;  but  his  explanations  are  none  of  them  directed  to  meet 
the  real  difficulty.  How  is  it  that  a  continuous  action  (a  steady 
sinking  of  the  water  level)  produces  an  i nt  rmittent  result? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  intermittence  is  due  to  the  cliffs  falling 
in  masses  and  at  intervals.  The  Avater  continuously  under¬ 
mines  their  bases,  but  they  do  not  fall  continuously ;  the  un¬ 
dermining  ])roceeds  until  the  amount  (»f  unsup])orted  weight 
on  the  cliff  face,  exceeds  the  cohesive  power  of  the  material  of 
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which  it  is  made,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  there  a  down¬ 
fall,  h)  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  rejK)se.  Again,  of  the 
three  processes  in  which  the  water  is  employed ;  of  undermin¬ 
ing,  of  levelling  the  fallen  earth,  and  of  washing  it  wholly  out 
of  the  way  into  the  deep  sea ;  the  two  first  arc  usually  far 
more  quickly  effected  than  the  last.  Terraces  and  beaches  are 
therefore  created  more  rapidly  than  they  are  washed  away, 
and  their  form  is  durable.  Mr.  Campbell  symbolises  this  ‘  tool- 
‘  mark’  of  water  by  L  ;  an  upright  cliff,  and  an  horizontal,  or, 
at  all  events,  an  only  slightly  lncline<l  foot. 

One  of  the  prettiest  parh>ur  illustrations  of  geological  action 
in  the  work,  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  dejiosition  of  silt 
may  be  narrowly  watched  in  progress,  both  from  above  and  in 
section.  The  drawing  that  accompanies  the  description  aids  in 
the  explanation ;  but  even  without  that  advantage,  ^Ir.  Cam|)- 
bell’s  account  will  be  fully  intelligible.  It  deserves  careful 
consideratioji :  — 

‘A  glass  tank  with  flat  sides  was  half-filled  with  Thames  water,  as 
supplied  in  London.  A  glass  funnel  was  placed  in  a  retort  stand  so 
that  the  end  of  the  funnel  touched  the  water  near  one  end  of  the  tank. 
Through  this  channel  finely  divided  materials  of  various  colours  and 
specific  gravities  were  poured  in  the  following  order: — 1.  “  Silver 
“sand;”  2.  Coarse  granite  sand  from  the  Scilly  Lies ;  3.  Fine  pipeclay 
mud,  squeezed  in  with  a  sponge ;  4.  coarse  yellow  sand  ;  .5.  silver  sand ; 

6.  yellow  sand  ;  7.  very  fine  dark  river  mud,  part  of  a  ball  in  which 
a  mud-fish  was  brought  home  from  the  river  Zambesi  in  Africa; 

8.  silver  sand  ;  9.  Zambesi  mud  ;  10.  silver  sand  ;  11.  Zambesi  mud; 
12.  silver  sand  ;  13.  pipeclay,  to  make  a  white  surface.  In  spreading 
from  the  channel  through  which  tliey  fell,  these  materials  formed 
themselves  into  a  conical  mound  ;  but  the  base  of  the  heap  could 
not  spread  beyond  the  glass  walls,  and  the  edges  of  the  forming 
layers  were  seen  through  them.  Four  vertical  sections  of  a  strati- 
fid  mound  were  seen  forming  at  different  distances  from  the  channel 
by  which  tlie  materials  entered,  and  they  varied  in  shape,  colour, 
and  material.  No  one  of  them  presented  thirteen  flat  layers  ar- 
1  ranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  materials  were  poured  ;  instead  of 
thirteen  beds,  there  were  nearly  thirty.  ...  To  imitate  nature,  bits 
of  ice  were  floated  at  one  end,  N.,  and  sunlight  was  allowed  to  shine 
on  the  other,  S.  This  arrangement  of  temperature  moved  the 
miniature  engine,  and  it  worked  accordingly.  The  w'ater  about  the 
ice  cleared,  and  a  thin  layer  of  clean  cold  water  floated,  because  that 
water  was  about  33°,  but  columns  of  cold  water  (about  37°)  sank 
down  from  the  ice,  and  the  falling  streams  carried  suspended  mud 
rapidly  downwards.  Wherever  an  iceberg  is  melting,  the  same 
thing  must  happen  on  a  larger  scale.  .  .  .  Tlie  curves  of  temperature 
were  shown  within  by  clouds  of  mud,  as  curves  of  temperature  are 
shown  by  clouds  in  the  air.  As  these  mud  clouds  fell,  layers  began 
to  fall  on  the  uneven  surface  below,  and  these  followed  every  curve. 
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wliich  had  resulted  from  the  method  of  pouring  in  the  heavier  and 
coarser  materials.  Horizontal  layers  of  falling  silt  formed  in  the 
water,  and  sank  gradually,  settling  upon  each  other,  but  varying  in 
shape  as  the  currents  of  cold  water  moved  them  from  N.  to  S.  be¬ 
low,  while  warmer  currents  moved  them  from  S.  to  N.  above. 
Wave-marks  and  ripple-marks  were  formed  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
mud,  and  fresh  layers  were  seen  to  form  against  the  glass.  The 
heavier  particles  forced  their  way  through  the  falling  shower,  and 
these  beds  in  forming  slowly  assumed  a  very  complicated  structure. 
White  clay  and  brown  mud  separated  and  mingled,  and  took  strange 
branching  tree-like  shapes,  like  those  which  occur  in  mottled  sand¬ 
stones.  These  are  called  “  dendritic  concretions,”  and  have  been 
ascribed  to  electrical  action  ;  in  the  tank  they  resulted  from  me¬ 
chanical  action  alone.  The  bed  of  silt  in  gathering  weight  squeezed 
out  the  water,  and  the  water  in  rising  displaced  and  pushed  up  the 
lightest  particles  of  mud.  Through  a  lens  the  operation  was  seen; 
some  grains  were  falling  slowly,  as  snow  falls  in  still  air,  othen 
were  rising  in  jets  and  fountains  of  water  squeezed  out  by  the 
growing  weight  above ;  others,  again,  were  drifting  before  the  cur¬ 
rents,  as  snow  and  clouds  drift  before  the  wind.  When  the  wato 
cleared,  the  surface  of  the  mud  was  a  white  surface  of  deposition 
with  current-marks,  the  sides  of  the  mound  a  section  of  a  small 
geological  formation  ;  and  the  whole  operation  had  been  seen  from 
beginning  to  end.  Temperature  and  gravitation  had  been  set  to 
work  a  small  engine,  .nnd  it  packed  silt  as  the  sea  does.’  (VoL  i. 
pp.  304-6.) 

Mr.  Campbell  justly  remarks,  that  geological  writers  often 
improperly  assume  that  strata  are  (lepi>site(l  flat.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  model,  where  they  followed  pretty  closely  the  cunes 
of  the  interior  currents.  Neither  can  they  lie  horizontallv 
when  they  are  deposited  on  sloping  surfaces.  Mr.  Campbell 
illustrates  this  by  a  drawing  of  snow,  fallen  upon  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  a  mountain  side,  but  we  shall  see  that  the  analogy  is 
not  appropriate,  and  had  better  be  dismissed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  de|K)sits  xinder  water  tend  to  obliterate 
hollows,  but  their  particles  follow  the  law  of  equilibrium  of 
sand  and  of  talus  heaps,  not  that  of  fluids ;  still  less  that  of 
snow,  whose  behaviour  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight, 
intnaluces  a  wholly  new  element.  A  blunt-angled  cone  of 
sand,  in  still  water,  would  be  as  perfectly  in  equilibrium  as  a 
more  acute-angled  cone  of  the  same  material  in  air.  The 
])resence  of  water  enables  the  grains  of  sand  to  move  more 
freely  anumg  one  another  than  they  did  before ;  but  it  does 
not  endow  them  with  absolute  freedom  of  that  kind  of  motion. 
Equilibrium  among  the  particles  of  the  heap  is  maintained  so 
long  as  the  inclination  of  its  sides  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
moderate  angle,  which  is  constant  for  each  description  of 
material. 
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We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  what  takes  place  in  still  water ; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  a  very  moderate  current,  washing 
to  and  fro,  materially  modifies  the  result ;  it  gradually  wastes 
the  cones.  The  grains  of  silt  are  exceedingly  minute  objects ; 
consequently  the  ratio  of  the  surface  of  any  one  of  them  to  its 
weight,  is  enormously  greater  than  the  same  ratio  in  ])ebbles 
or  boulders.  Since  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  any  solid  is  as 
the  square  of  its  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  it  as  its  cube,  it 
follows  that  the  ratio  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  in¬ 
versely  as  the  simple  diameter.  Now  the  effort  of  a  given 
current  of  water,  to  move  a  solid  particle,  may  be  considered 
jiroportional  to  its  surface,  and  the  resistance  of  the  paii:icle  to 
the  i)ower  of  the  current  as  its  weight ;  therefore  the  effective 
balance  of  ])ower  of  the  current  over  the  particle  is  inversely 
as  its  diameter.  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that 
though  a  feeble  current  may  be  powerless  to  stir  a  single  grain 
of  a  heajt  of  sand,  it  may  j)crfectly  control  the  movements  of 
silt,  the  diameter  of  whose  particles  (sup{K)sed  to  be  of  similar 
sbaite  and  sjiecific  gravity)  is  ten  or  a  hundred  times  smaller. 
Hence  a  very  slight  current  washing  to  and  fro  is  sufficient  to 
level  any  cones  or  other  inequalities  in  a  dejtosit  of  silt. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  more  powerful  engines 
than  tliose  of  water  or  air,  in  the  great  machinery  of  nature. 
Water  rises  insensibly  as  vapour,  but  it  falls  on  the  cold  hill 
tops,  and  on  the  comparatively  sunless  |M)lar  regions,  in  the 
form  of  solid  flakes  of  snow,  Avhich  speedily  are  crushed 
together  by  their  own  weight  into  hard,  huge,  toppling  or 
diding  masses.  Air  or  vajH)ur  may  pass  in  a  thin  swift  current, 
against  moderately  hard  rock,  until  in  the  coui’se  of  a  few  days 
many  hundred  tons  weight  have  impinged  u]>on  it.  But  as  at 
no  time  was  the  disintegrating  tendency  of  the  impact  greater 
than  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  mass,  the  continuance  of  the 
effort  will  not  have  prejudiced  its  stability.  So  again,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  same  number  of  tons  of  water,  heavier  in 
specific  gravity  and  more  sluggish  in  movement,  may  eddj- 
igainst  the  same  object,  during  the  same  period,  Avith  equal 
absence  of  result.  But  let  these  tons  of  vapour  or  of  water 
be  converted  into  a  single  block  of  ice  that  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  during  the  days  of  Avhich  we  have  spoken,  and  let  it 
then  float  like  an  iceberg,  with  the  velocity  due  to  those 
currents  of  water  that  by  themselves  were  so  harmless,  and 
rtrike  against  the  rock,  the  result  will  be  enormously  greater. 
There  has  been  a  concentration  of  energy  u|)on  a  single  effort 
ifhich,  in  the  case  we  have  sup|)Osed,  Avould  certainly  exceed 
VOL.  CXXII.  NO.  CCL.  G  G 
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the  cohesive  power  either  of  ice  or  rock.  When  the  concussion 
takes  place,  both  ice  and  rock  would  probably  suffer,  and  the 
former  more  than  the  latter,  owing  to  its  inferior  hardness. 
But  in  estimating  the  effect  that  may  practically  take  place, 
we  must  recollect  that  glaciers  on  land,  or  floating  in  the  forms 
of  bergs  at  sea,  commonly  enclose  large  stones,  and  the  impact 
is  frequently  between  rtwk  and  rock,  and  not  between  ice  and  • 
rock.  -V  watchmaker’s  steel  graving  tool  is  set  in  a  wooden 
handle,  by  which  the  j)ressure  on  its  }K)int  is  spread  innocu¬ 
ously  over  a  large  surface,  where  the  tongue  of  the  tool  is  in 
contact  with  the  handle ;  so  are  the  stones  set  in  the  ice. 
^^'hen  ice,  anned  with  these  imj)lement8,  grinds  against  rocks, 
wc  need  not  regard  the  weakness  of  the  material  of  the  ice 
handle,  any  more  than  we  need  regard  the  weakness  of  the 
wooden  handle  in  the  watchmaker’s  tool. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  many  chapters  on  the  nature  of  glacier 
action  are  vigorously  written,  with  his  usual  play  of  fancy, 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  add  materially  to  our  real  knowled^ 
of  it.  Take,  however,  the  following  extract,  not  for  its  novelty, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  his  vigorous  style.  He  describes  the  land 
glacier  as  a  ‘  conglomerate  of  air,  sand,  mud,  stones,  and  frozen 
water,’  and  says : — 

‘  So  in  moving  through  a  rock -groove,  this  heavy,  flexible  viscous 
rasp  grates  and  grinds,  breaks  and  crushes,  thrusts,  rolls,  and  drags 
everything  that  conies  in  the  way.  If  water  flows  round  a  sunken 
stone  on  a  warm  day,  it  becomes  a  vice  at  night ;  it  clasps  the  stone, 
binds  it  to  the  moving  mass,  and  grinds  it  against  the  rock  like  an 
iron  in  a  wooden  plane.  If  the  tool  is  not  strong  enough  to  crush  a 
rock,  it  is  flexible,  and  the  weight  behind  pushes  it  over ;  if  it  is 
broken,  it  mends  itself.  Wherever  it  goes  the  ice-tool  grinds;  it 
works  broken  stones  into  polished  boulders,  boulders  into  mud, 
fractured  rocks  into  roches  moutonndes,  and  mountain-glens  into 
rounded,  polished,  striated  rock  grooves.  .  .  .’  (Vol.  i.  p.  203.) 

With  equal  power,  and  at  greater  length,  he  describes  berg- 
ice.  How  each  of  the  enormous  glaciers  of  the  North  holds 
bergs  on  the  ‘  slips,’  like  vessels  that  are  being  built,  in  a 
position  to  be  launched  into  the  sea,  when  their  time  comes. 
He  renders  us  familiar  with  the  miles  of  ice-floats,  enclosing 
these  bergs  that  drift  to  and  fro  with  the  tide,  or  sail  off 
altogether  with  the  current,  scraping  along  the  deep  sea  bottom 
as  they  go,  and  necessarily  leaving  enormous  valleys  of  de¬ 
nudation  in  the  wake  of  their  habitual  tracks.  A  land  glacier 
moves  only  some  four  feet  in  the  twenty -four  hours ;  a  bei^ 
drifting  with  the  tide,  uj)  and  down  the  firths  of  an  archipelago, 
will  move  five  miles  an  hour,  or  158,400  times  four  feet  in  the 
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twenty-four  hours.  The  land  glacier  can  do  much,  but  how 
enormously  greater  must  be  the  tool-mark  of  floating  ice  ! 

Mr.  Campbell  says,  by  far  too  broadly,  and  in  obvious  ig¬ 
norance  of  previous  writers, 

‘Of  the  moving  stream  of  ice-floats,  many  pictures  have  been 
drawn  by  able  hands ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  considered  the 
system  as  one  great  denuding  engine.’ 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  already  replied  to  this,  on  his  own 
behalf,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  In  truth  the  idea  has  long  been  a  familiar  one, 
though  not  by  any  means  so  minutely  worked  up  in  all  its 
bearings,  or  so  prominently  enforced,  as  in  the  present  w'ork. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  volumes  lies  chiefly  in  his 
chapters  on  the  ice-marks  in  Northern  Europe,' and  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  he  bases  on  them.  We  wish  they  had  been  written 
plainly,  and  not  in  a  broken,  ornate  style ;  and  as  such  had 
been  submitted  to  discussion  before  geologists  in  the  usual 
channel.  The  argument  turns  entirely  upon  matters  of  detail. 
Mr.  Campbell  states  that  in  such  and  such  places  there  are 
such  and  such  ice-marks.  There  may  be  a  conflict  of  evidence 
for  aught  we  know  about  these ;  certainly  Mr.  Campbell  oc¬ 
casionally  finds  marks  which  he  reproaches  geologists  for 
having  overh)oked.  However,  we  have  strong  cause  to  confide 
in  the  accuracy  of  our  author’s  observation.  Few  8j)ortsmen 
could  track  a  deer  better  than  he,  and  he  has  evidently  given 
quite  as  much  attention  to  the  spoor  of  ice  as  the  spoor  of  game, 
excellent  s})ortsman  though  he  be.  We  do  not  therefore  feel 
we  have  a  right  to  caq)  at  his  facts.  We  must  accept  them 
provisionally  ;  and  we  describe  them,  at  least  in  their  general 
bearings,  together  with  the  theory  he  builds  upon  them.  He 
has  hunted  his  ground  thoroughly.  When  the  theory  took 
I  hold  of  him,  that  a  vast  current  had  swept  over  Scandinavia 
and  Britain  in  curves  from  the  north  down  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  he  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  track  its  tool- 
marks.  He  takes  uj)  the  track  in  Norway,  and  follows  the 
direction  of  the  ice  gi-(X)ves  over  hill  and  dale,  without  once 
dropping  it.  It  leads  him  across  the  German  Ocean,  for  it 
points  to  Scotland,  and  to  Scotland  he  goes.  Then  he  pur¬ 
sues  the  same  line  across  Scotland  and  onwards  to  Ireland,  and 
finally  to  America.  Having  mapped  this  line,  he  starts  on  a 
new  one,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  and  proceeds  on  precisely 
the  same  principle,  and  so  again  on  another  and  another.  All 
these  lines  give  parallel  curves  in  vast  sweeps,  coinciding  with 
the  course  that  an  unimpeded  polar  current  would  necessarily 
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follow,  owing  to  the  earth’s  rotation  at  the  widening  out  of  the 
meridian  towards  the  equator.  He  v  isits  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and  finds  it  scored  with  ice-marks,  showing  that 
once  a  sea  passage  lay  right  over  it,  and  corroborates  Von 
Buell’s  remark  that  a  subsidence  of  1,400  feet  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  submerge  it.  Now  other  facts  and  reasonings  come 
in.  First,  all  these  marks  of  sea  ice,  whose  characteristic  it  is, 
that  they  have  no  reference  to  the  watersheds  of  the  mountains, 
but  jiass  over  or  along  them,  always  maintaining  a  south¬ 
westerly  course,  are  at  a  lower  level  than  2,000  feet.  There¬ 
fore  the  land  was  submerged  up  to  2,000  feet  during  the  cold 
jieriod ;  under  which  circumstances  the  sea  passage  to  the 
Pole,  in  the  direction  of  an  Arctic  current,  would  have  been 
unobstructed  by  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  B(tthnia.  Secondly, 
the  author  finds  no  terrace  of  glacial  drift  lower  than  1,400  feet; 
and  therefrom  concludes  that  ivhen  the  land  was  submerged 
only  to  that  amount,  the  cold  peri<Kl  closed.  This,  it  ivill  be 
observed,  is  the  precise  depression  at  which  an  Arctic  current 
would  first  be  obstructed.  Thirdly,  the  universal  parallelism 
of  raised  terraces  and  sea  margins,  with  the  present  sea  level, 
shows  the  emergence  of  Scandinavia  and  Britain  to  lia\  e  been 
uniform,  and  therefore  the  foregoing  arguments  have  additional 
weight. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  follow  the  authors 
lengthy  demonstrations,  that  an  Arctic  cuirent  would  be 
capable  of  drifting  an  Arctic  climate  to  these  islands.  It  does 
so  to  almost  the  same  jmrallels  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
-Vtlantic,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Arctic  and  Equatorial 
climates  should  not  ha^•e  been  even  more  strongly  differentiated 
in  the  same  latitudes  in  former  times  than  they  are  at  present. 
Mr.  Campbell  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Greenland 
climate  was  mild  when  ours  was  glacial;  nor  why  an  Arctic 
current  should  elect  (the  phrase  may  pass)  to  sweep  over 
Scandinavia  and  Britain,  when  these  countries  were  submerged, 
rather  than  over  any  other  course.  This  is  a  blank  in  his 
argument,  but  one  that  it  is  not  essential  to  fill  if  all  the  rest 
can  be  maintained. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  we  should  follow  his  arguments 
about  the  course  that  an  Arctic  current  would  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  ;  we  have  already  said  something  and  shall  have  yet  to  say  a 
few  more  words  upon  it.  The  general  theory  of  ocean  cur¬ 
rents,  as  a  corollary  to, that  of  the  trade  winds,  is  peifectly 
understood,  though  Mr.  Campbell  fails  to  grapple  with  it  and 
master  it.  His  conclusions  are  approximatively  right,  that  its 
course  would  present  the  shape  of  a  comma  (  ),  and  wo  need  not 
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waste  more  time  here  in  pointing  out  inaccuracies  in  his  pro¬ 
cesses.  lie  refers  to  a  motive  power,  driving  icebergs  south, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  mentioned  before, 
though  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
jjeologists.  He,  however,  quite  fails  in  analysing  its  action 
with  correctness.  It  is  the  centrifugal  force.  The  ocean  is, 
of  course,  in  a  proximate  state  of  fluid  equilibrium  ;  therefore 
unless  the  centre  of  a  body  (  /')  floating  in  it,  lies  in  the  same 
j)osition  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  (w)  the  body  of  water  it 
displaces,  that  body  will  be  in  a  different  condition  of  equili¬ 
brium  to  the  Avater.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  f  is  necessarily 
in  the  same  vertical  line  Avith  that  of  w  ;  but  it  may  be  above 
it  or  beloAv  it ;  and,  as  it  is  above  it  or  beloAV  it,  so  Avill  it 
be  further  from  the  eartli’s  axis,  or  nearer  to  it.  Xoav  it 
Avould  be  beloAv  it,  if  f  Avere  a  holloAv  shell,  ballasted 
by  a  sntticiency  of  material  of  high  specific  gravity,  to 
make  it  float  deeply.  It  Avould  be  above  it  if  f  Avere  of 
light  homogeneous  material,  like  ice,  in  part  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  Avater.  Xoav  the  centrifugal  force  Avould  urge 
/  toAvards  that  parallel  of  latitude  Avhere  the  centre  of  gravity^ 
of  IT  Avould  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth’s  axis  as 
that  of  f  Avas,  Avhen  /  began  to  move,  f  Avould  tend  to  move 
towards  the  ])ole,  AA’hen  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  earth’s  axis  Avas  less  than  that  of  tc ;  and  from  the 
pole  when  it  Avas  greater.  The  latter,  as  Ave  have  seen,  is  the 
condition  of  icebergs. 

Mr.  Campljell  arrives  at  a  similar  result,  but  by  an  incorrect 
train  of  reasoning,  in  Avhlch  he  seems  to  forget  all  about  the  sub¬ 
merged  parts,  and  to  look  on  the  ice-floats  as  mountains  of  ice 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  Avater  and  slipping  freely  over  it. 
He  says : — 

‘If  the  curved  surface  of  the  Avhole  ocean  results  from  equilibrium 
in  forces  Avhich  act  upon  fluids  on  a  revolving  globe,  so  as  to  drag 
them  towards  the  centre  by  Aveight,  and  drive  them  tOAvards  the 
circumference  of  planes,  cut  through  the  axis  at  every  latitude ;  a 
solid  float,  projecting  from  one  foot  to  three  hundred,  and  free  to 
move,  is  an  unstable  excrescence  exposed  to  the  same  forces  Avhich 
so  act  on  water  as  to  Avork  it  into  a  smooth  curve.  It  is  like  Avax 
dropped  on  a  spinning  top,  or  ink  spilt  on  a  Avhirling  mass.  Weight 
drags  it  down,  and  keeps  it  balanced  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
earth’s  centre,  but  centrifugal  force  acts  at  right  angles  to  gravita¬ 
tion,  near  the  Poles.  It  drives  the  float  away  from  ‘the  centre  of 
rotation,  and  it  is  not  directly  opposed  by  the  sinking  force  till  the 
Equator  is  reached.  The  force  Avhich  keeps  a  stone  from  falling  out 
of  a  sling  till  the  string  is  loosed,  must  sling  ice  away  from  the 
Poles,  unless  the  mass  is  of  equal  dimensions  upon  all  sides  of  the  axis 
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about  which  it  revolves.  There  is  no  cable  to  moor  the  float  to  the 
Pole ;  the  cable  is  “  up  and  down,”  and  the  anchor  is  at  the  earth’s 
centre.  There  is  force  to  swing  the  ship  along  the  sea,  and  it  ought 
to  move  south  because  of  the  centrifugal  force.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  486.) 

The  centrifugal  force,  though  a  vera  causa  in  the  movements 
of  icebergs,  is  quite  insignificant  compared  to  that  of  oceanic 
currents,  which  depend  jtrimarily  on  the  convection  of  heated 
water  to  cold  latitudes. 

Many  natural  chronometers  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
by  which  to  calculate  the  time  at  which  Britain  lay  at  various 
altitudes  below  the  present  sea  level.  They  are  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-known  principle.  The  fall  at  the  Devil’s  Bridge 
near  Aberystwith  could  not  have  existed  before  the  place  itself 
had  emerged  from  the  sea.  The  uniformity  of  the  nidth  of 
its  bed  shows  unifonnity  in  the  size  of  the  cutting  wheel,  so  to 
call  it,  of  the  river  since  its  first  commencement.  So  again  the 
perfect  unifonnity  of  the  slate  bed,  through  which  it  has  been 
cutting,  show’s  that  the  rate  of  the  oj)eration  must  have  been 
unchanged.  It  has  sawn  through  a  depth  of  ninety  feet.  How 
much  does  it  saw  in  a  year?  We  w’ish  Mr.  Campbell  had  him¬ 
self  made  some  experiments  on  this  problem;  he  suggests 
methods  of  attempting  them.  Of  course,  many  other  streams 
might  equally  afford  estimates. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Campbell’s  theory  of  floating 
ice  being  the  great  denuding  agent,  is  at  direct  issue  with  that 
of  Professor  Ramsay.  The  latter,  he  justly  says,  assumes 

‘  A  period  of  intense  cold,  which  prevailed  throughout  all  high 
latitudes,  and  in  all  elevated  regions  of  the  earth,  simultaneously ; 
and  which  caused  an  enormous  growth  of  ice  during  one  or  more 
geological  periods.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  account  for  this  cold 
period.  The  theory  which  this  volume  is  intended  to  illustrate  is, 
that  the  present  time  is  the  “glacial  period,” and  that  an  explanation 
of  ice-marks  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  condition  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  marks  in  Scandinavia  suggest  glaciers  on  the  scale 
of  glaciers  in  Greenland  ;  the  marks  in  Great  Britain  suggest  sea- 
ice  on  the  scale  of  Labrador  ice ;  the  change  of  climate  at  one  place 
is  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  an  ocean  current, 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  sea  and  of  land.  All  are  agreed 
as  to  the  facts ;  the  questions  left  for  argument  are  the  cause  of 
the  change,  w’hich  has  surely  taken  place,  the  nature  of  the  ice 
which  made  the  spoor,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  this  engine 
has  done.  Mr.  Ramsay  attributes  many  rock-basins  and  their  lakes 
to  glaciation,  and  few  agree  with  him ;  these  volumes  go  further, 
and  attribute  these  and  many  of  the  main  lines  of  denudation  in 
Northern  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  glaciation,  combined  with  ocean’ 
currents.  Mr.  Gickie  and  other  observers  attribute  marks  in  Ross- 
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watersheds,  and  account  for  the  cold  of  the  exceptional  glacial 
period.  Mr.  Ramsay  appears  to  have  proved  that  glaciation  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  deposition  of  certain  breccias  of  Permian  age  in 
Britain.  The  stones  are  glaciated  stones,  that  is  certain ;  their 
position  rests  on  good  authority.  If  the  glacial  period  began  soon 
after  the  coal  formation,  and  has  endured  till  now,  the  acknowledged 
work  of  denudation  gains  the  aid  of  an  engine  which  works  faster 
than  streams  and  waves  do.  If  arctic  currents  are  now  to  be  added 
to  the  list,  they  are  bigger  and  stronger  tools  than  land-glaciers, 
and  may  have  lielped  to  do  the  work,  which  has  certainly  been  done 
somehow.'  (VoL  ii.  p.  147.) 

Mr.  Giekie’s  recent  tvork  on  geological  action  well  deserves 
attention ;  no  writer  has  illustrated  the  scenery  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  tvith  greater  scientific  ingenuity,  or  in  a 
more  attractive  form.  But  Ave  must  leave  him  and  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  settle  between  themselves  the  controversy  betAveen 
floating  Arctic  currents  and  the  effects  of  land-glaciers.  AVe, 
however,  take  this  op|X)rtunity  of  referring  to  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  volume  on  a  curious  fonn  of  glacier.  It  is  on  ‘  Ice 
‘Caves  in  France  and  SAvitzerland,’  and  elseAvhere,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  BroAvne,  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  This 
gentleman  having  palled,  as  Ave  presume,  in  his  interest  in 
peaks  covered  with  snoAV,  devotes  himself  Avith  a  marvellous 
passion  to  holes  filled  Avith  ice.  His  enthusiasm  is  irrepres¬ 
sible,  and  the  reader  is  lured  on  till  he  shares  in  it ;  although 
few  excursions  are  less  attractive  at  first  sight  than  those  in 
underground  holes,  on  ice-covered  floors,  beneath  dripping 
roofs,  Avith  the  possibility  of  shooting  doAvnAvards  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  never  again  to  emerge.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  scattered  literature  u|K)n  these  natural  ice-caves ; 
but  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  Mr.  BrovA-ne’s  explorations 
has  Avholly  superseded  Avhat  others  have  done  in  this  direction 
before  him.  He  has  visited  and  carefully  measured  a  dozen 
caves,  and  has  added  a  description  of  several  others  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers.  They  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
mountains  Avhcre  natural  caves  exist ;  and  a  family  likeness 
runs  throughout  them.  They  are  mostly  from  2,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  they  usually  consist  of  a  deep  IioUoaa'  in 
a  fir  w(M)d,  and  thence  a  lateral  pocket  sloping  downvA'ards.  The 
ice  forms  plentifully  in  summer,  and  the  peasants  who  quarry 
the  ice,  universally  maintain  that  more  ice  forms  in  hot  dry 
weather  and  in  summer  than  at  other  times.  Lastly,  the  ice 
is  universally  made  up,  more  or  less,  of  prisms.  It  divides 
readily  into  hexagonal  shapes.  Even  in  one  case  the  individual 
prisms  could  he  pushed  out  by  the  finger  like  knots  in  a  plank 
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of  wood.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  ])lacc  on  the 
theory  of  these  ice  caves.  The  cause  of  their  origin  that  finds 
favour  with  the  author,  is  that  they  are  necessarily  the  recep¬ 
tacles  of  the  coldest  air  during  several  past  hours.  Cold  air 
subsides,  owing  to  its  specific  gravity,  and  cannot  |)ossiblv  be 
dislodged,  ftw  the  sun  is  unable  to  get  at  it.  This  explains  a 
great  deal,  but  it  does  not  explain  all.  The  freezing  goes  on 
in  summer  nights,  when  there  is  no  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  freezing-jK)int.  We  should  have  thought  that  radiation 
into  space  was  a  jiowcrful  additional  cause,  and  one  that 
would  act  on  every  clear  night.  It  Avould  not  even  require 
a  still  night.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  would  be  lowered 
by  radiation,  even  though  W'ind  was  blowing.  It  is  w'ell  known 
that  by  the  exposure  of  shalloAv  jiools  of  water  in  sheltered 
])laccs  in  India,  to  the  still  night  air,  ice  is  habitually  jiroduced. 
Also  that  the  temperature  of  a  thennometer  laid  on  the  grass, 
in  a  still  quiet  night,  sinks  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  air 
above.  The  grass  radiates  into  space,  the  air  next  to  it  is 
chilled,  and,  there  being  no  wind,  the  cold  air  is  not  displaced. 
Xow  all  this  would  invariably  take  place  in  an  ice  cave  under 
a  clear  summer  sky,  Avhethcr  the  wind  blew  or  whether  it  did 
not.  The  temperature  of  the  cave,  owing  to  its  depth,  would 
be  pretty  independent  of  summer  and  winter  changes.  Owing 
to  its  elevation,  the  mean  annual  temj)eraturc  of  its  locality 
would  be  rarely  higher  than  40“.  Owing  to  its  being  thic 
receptacle  of  the  chilled  air  of  the  coldest  nights,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cave  would  be  yet  further  diminished.  And 
htxtly,  nocturnal  radiation  into  a  clear  sky,  through  the  rare 
dry  mountain  air,  would  account  triumj)hantly  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  few  degrees  required  to  bring  the  temperature  below  32’. 
W  e  wish  Mr.  Browne  would  register  the  temperature  of  these 
caves  during  a  few  clear  and  cloudy  summer  nights.  It  would 
test  the  theory  we  have  advanced. 

Having  disposed  of  the  agencies  of  water,  frozen  by  the  cold 
of  space,  the  author  of  ‘  Frost  and  Fire  ’  examines  those  of 
rock-substance,  molten,  as  he  considers,  by  the  jwimieval  heat 
of  the  earth.  His  object  is  primarily  to  show  that  when  molten 
bodies  of  all  sizes,  from  a  grain’s  weight  to  that  of  a  jdanet,  and 
of  nearly  all  materials,  are  left  to  e(K)l,  they  do  so  with  mighty 
throes.  At  first  they  splutter,  and  they  throw  out  burning 
sparks,  and  seethe  with  va|w)urs  long  after  the  source  of  heat 
has  been  removed.  When  they  arc  so  far  cooled  as  to  be 
crusted  over,  the  subsequent  j)criod  is  by  no  means  one  of 
rejK)se.  The  crust  cracks,  molten  matter  is  forced  through  the 
cracks,  there  are  subsidences  in  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
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crust,  and  elevations  in  another.  And  when  the  whole  mass 
is  cooled  down  and  has  been  cut  upon,  it  will  be  found  as 
porous  and  cellular  within  as  it  is  rugged  without.  The  obvious 
corollary  is  that  all  volcanic  eruptions,  elevations,  disturbances, 
or  other  tool-marks,  have  their  counterpart  in  what  may  be 
observed  at  the  period  of  cooling  of  any  molten  mass,  say  of 
sealing-wax.  And,  also,  that  the  iM>rous  structure,  invariably 
observed  in  these  small  masses,  necessarily  exists  on  an  enor¬ 
mous  scale  in  the  substance  of  the  earth.  Its  presence,  in  fact, 
accounts  for  all  volcanic  phenomena. 

‘A  comparison  of  forms  in  hollow  spheres  of  hot  water ;  in  sparks 
thrown  off  by  hot  silver,  iron,  glass,  and  other  substances ;  in 
“bombs”  projected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  and  in  meteorites 
attracted  from  space ;  makes  it  probable  that  a  flattened  spheroid 
with  a  frozen  crust,  through  which  luminous  fluids  and  hot  vapours 
now  escape  in  all  directions,  may  now  have  a  solid  chambered  spongy 
core,  packed  above  bent  rays,  and  about  a  centre  of  motion  ;  made 
of  materials  which  do  not  easily  melt,  and  which  freeze  at  high 
temperatures.  According  to  astronomical  calculations  founded  on 
the  earth’s  movements,  the  average  density  of  the  whole  mass  is 
o'fl?,  water  being  1.  The  specific  gravity  of  iron  is  7‘7;  but  hollow 
iron  ships  float  in  water,  like  pumice  stones,  and  a  spongy  mass  of 
iny  material  might  have  any  apparent  density  according  to  its 
structure  and  state  of  expansion.  Chambers  may  be  filled  with  the 
hot  fluids  and  gases,  which  radiate  through  holes  in  the  frozen  crust 
and  shine  with  terrestrial  light  when  they  follow  the  paths  of  rays 
and  strive  to  escape.  Jets  of  vapour  and  fountains  of  sparks  so 
escaped  from  the  fire  ball  of  1864,  and  they  so  escape  from  shining 
furnace  sparks.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  386.) 

We  wish  Mr.  Campbell  bad  worked  out  more  thoroughly 
the  causes  and  the  limits  of  that  {lorosity,  which  certainly  is 
found  in  many  lx)dics  freshly  solidified  from  a  fluid  state.  If 
the  circumstauccs  under  which  they  froze  admitted  of  ga.s  of 
any  kind  being  frothed  up  with  the  fluid,  we  should  expect  the 
solid  to  be  ])orous,  but  such  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  case  in  the  instances  he  mentions.  Thus  he  describes  the 
preparation  of  silver  from  the  ordinary  lead  ores  by  Pattin- 
son’s  pr»K-ess.  A  ]kh)1  of  ])ure  molten  silver  is  finally  obtained 
feet  wide  and  4  inches  deep.  This  is  set  to  cool ;  and,  in 
cooling,  it  goes  through  the  utmost  commotion  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  and  ends  in  being  ‘  hollow,  chambered  and  crystal- 
‘  lised  like  slag,  or  Icelandic  lava,  or  glacier  ice.’  Mr.  Cam|)- 
bell  certainly  accredits  it  with  having  had  ‘  hot  oxygen  locked 
‘  up  in  it ;  ’  but  we  cannot  conceive  how  oxygen  ever  got 
there,  nor,  supiM>sing  it  to  have  been  there,  why  it  did  not 
set  itself  free  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  hour.  The 
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violent  commotion  did  not  begin  till  after  the  crust  had  fuUj 
formed. 

‘  With  cold  the  resistance  conies  and  the  battle  rages.  When  th« 
silver  is  pure  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  freezing  speedily  begins. 
First  a  few  crystals  form  on  the  surface,  then  a  network,  then  a  thin 
skin.  If  a  bit  of  gold  or  silver  is  tossed  in  about  this  stage,  it  floats 
like  a  small  iceberg,  and  gathers  a  thin  raft  about  it.  The  silver- 
ice  may  be  pushed  about,  for  it  is  a  floating  body ;  and  if  pushed 
down,  it  rises  again  high  above  the  fluid.  It  stands  higher  than  ice 
in  water ;  far  higher  than  solid  lead  in  fluid.  .  .  .  Molten  silver  is 
within ;  it  is  compressed  by  the  forming  shell,  and  hot  oxygen  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  mass  (?).  The  surface  at  this  stage  begins  to 
break  up  and  bubble ;  it  is  upboaved ;  silver  escapes  where  resistance 
is  least,  generally  near  the  edge,  where  the  heat  of  the  cup  keeps 
the  crust  thin  and  soft.  ...  To  prevent  loss  from  boiling  over  at 
the  edge,  the  workmen  commonly  prick  the  silver  plate  in  the 
middle ;  they  break  holes  in  the  ice,  and  the  silver  pool  wells  up 
like  water  in  a  pond.  Then  comes  the  time  of  rapid  upheaval  and 
disturbance.  Bits  of  broken  crust  rise  and  fall  like  the  lid  of  a  box, 
and  hot  springs  of  boiling  silver  gush  out  in  shining  fountains  of 
glittering  light.  They  freeze  as  they  overflow.  .  .  .  There  is  scarce 
a  mountain  form  or  fantastic  lava  shape  in  Iceland,  a  branchiof 
shape  in  a  metal  vein,  or  an  ice-form  off  Labrador,  that  may  not 
thus  be  copied  in  freezing  silver.  Throughout  this  period,  the  ex¬ 
plosive  force  within  casts  showers  of  spherical  drops  whirling  into 
the  air.  .  .  .  And  many  of  them  cool  as  hollow  shells  about  cham¬ 
bered  interiors.’ 

Part  of  this  violent  action  is  intelligible  enough.  The  mol¬ 
ten  mass  is  caked  in  by  its  crust,  and  further  freezing  cximds 
that  mass  and  cracks  the  crust,  just  as  freezing  water  bursts 
water-pipes.  But  there  is  a  far  greater  amount  of  eruption 
than  is  due  to  the  difference  of  bulk  between  the  molten  mass 
and  the  same  in  a  condensed  solid  fonn.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  equivalent  contents  of  all  the  vacant  chambers  in 
the  cellular  mass.  Wherever  there  exists  a  cell,  an  amount  of 
silver  that  would  have  sufficed  to  fill  that  cell  must  have  been 
ejected  through  the  crust.  Was  the  cell  a  vacuum  when  it 
was  first  made  ?  Iron  behaves  in  just  the  same  way ;  but  we 
happen  also  to  know  that  a  moderate  pressure  puts  a  check 
uj)on  its  tendency  to  be  |x>rous.  A  cannon,  as  formerly  made 
out  of  a  single  block  of  metal,  was  always  cast  in  a  vertical 
morild,  a  few  feet  longer  than  the  intended  cannon.  These 
extra  feet  were  ])orous.  They  were  cut  off,  and  the  residue 
was  sound.  Therefore  the  fact  that  small  objects  invariably 
freeze  in  a  chambere<l  form,  does  not  prove  that  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  lying  under  pressures  of  which  we  can  find  no  equi¬ 
valent  on  its  surfaitc,  are  chambere<l  also.  Again,  there  is  a 
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tubes  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  They  may  become  vents  for  hot 
vapours,  or  for  hot  water,  or  lastly  they  may  be  filled  up  with  some 
other  material,  and  become  strings  like  those  which  abound  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth’s  crust.  The  little  natural  engine  is  making  tubes 
of  the  same  pattern  as  those  which  are  made  by  larger  engines 
moved  by  the  same  force.  By  watching  it  the  whole  process  tnaj 
be  learned,  as  the  action  of  a  large  steam  engine  is  learned  from  a 
model.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  404,  405.) 

The  intermittent  character  of  geyser  action  and  volcanic 
explosion,  due  primarily  to  continuous  infiltration  of  cold 
Avater  into  heated  chambers,  is  no  more  difficult  to  conceive 
than  the  existence,  of  intermittent  sjtrings,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  infiltration  of  water  from  a  higher  level.  It  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  the  same  tension  that  occasionally  throws  up 
the  volcanic  matter  far  above  the  sea-level  should  uniformlv 
resist  the  percolation  of  more  sea  water.  A  great  many  natural 
arrangements  may  be  conceived  and  made  in  models,  any  or 
all  of  which  may  exist  in  action  in  nature.  A  supply  of  the 
nature  t>f  an  intermittent  spring  might  feed  Stromboli.  The 
giving  way  of  subterranean  reservoirs  might  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  far  more  rare  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 
The  mechanism  of  the  geyser  is  well  iinderstotHl.  In  all  these 
cases,  when  the  impristmed  gas  has  once  got  free  access  to  the 
l)Ottom  of  the  tube  of  eruption,  and  has  in  any  degree  over¬ 
mastered  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  molten  lava  that  weighs 
upon  it  and  seals  its  egress,  the  complete  ejection  of  the  lava 
becomes  a  necessary  consequence.  By  every  five  feet  or  so  of 
the  column  of  lava  that  boils  over,  an  effective  increase  of 
power  to  the  extent  of  one  atmospheric  pressure  is  obtained  by 
the  imprisoned  gas.  It  has  ridden  itself  of  that  amount  of  its 
fetters.  Consequently  the  eruption  goes  on  with  rapidly  ac¬ 
celerating  violence,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube  arc 
shot  out  with  force.  If  only  a  detached  volume  of  the  gas 
has  obtained  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  then  its  loss  of 
tension  by  its  own  expansion  is  a  set-off  against  the  diminution 
of  resistance  due  to  the  {tartial  emptying  of  the  tube,  and  the 
exjilosion  is  not  so  complete.  Every  imaginable  variety  in  this 
respect  may  occur  in  practice. 

We  Avill  now  refer  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  numerous  experinients 
and  to  his  argument,  to  show  the  course  which  jndar  and  cqui- 
torial  currents  would  follow  on  the  globe.  It  is  an  imjxirtant 
link  in  his  reasoning,  because  he  dwells  on  the  often  mooted 
remark  that  the  general  shape  of  the  sea  coasts  and  valleys  of 
the  world  are  very  suggestive  of  the  outline  of  ocean  currents. 
There  is  not  one  of  ^^r.  Campbell’s  cxjAcriments  that  is  correct. 
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He  describes  well  enough  the  well-known  cause  of  the  diverg¬ 
ence  of  meridians,  combined  wnth  the  earth’s  rotation;  why 
winds  blowing  from  the  Xorth-{)ole  become  easterly,  and  those 
towards  the  Xorth-jwle  become  westerly;  but  then  lie  plunges 
into  rude  experiments  to  confirm  this  explanation.  In  doing 
go  he  falls  into  a  blunder,  and  even  partly  stumbles,  out  of  it 
in  ignorance  of  his  mishap.  First  of  all  he  states  (the  italics 
are  our  ointi)  : — 

‘The  result  of  motion  upon  a  moving  surface  is  easily  understood  and 
easily  illustrated.  .  .  .  If  a  graving-tool  is  moved  along  the  rest  of  a 
turning  lathe  so  as  to  mark  a  revolving  disc,  straight  lines  drawn 
from  circumference  to  circumference  and  back,  become  opposite  spiral 
curves.  .  •  .  According  to  the  pace  at  which  the  disc  and  point 
move,  80  is  the  pattern  drawn  ;  and  one  very  common  result  is  the 
pattern  on  the  back  of  a  watch.  .  .  .  Opposite  radiating  spirals  are 
made  by  dropping  melted  wax  upon  the  convex  top  of  a  bull’s-eye 
lens  while  it  is  moving  horizontally  ;  and  upon  the  inner  edge  of  a 
concave  bowl.  In  one  ease  the  falling  wax  moves  from  centre  to 
drcumfercncc,  in  the  other  from  circumference  to  centre,  and  the 
movement  in  hath  cases,  at  Jirst,  is  direct.  .  .  .’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  474, 
475.1 

He  makes  the  experiment  in  various  ways : — 

‘Many  trials  gave  various  curves,  but  they  were  all  spirals  cross¬ 
ing  meridians  from  cast  to  west,  when  the  map  [he  had  fixed  a  map 
on  an  horizontal  wheel]  wjis  spun  from  west  [?  through  south]  to 
east  .  .  .  The  opposite  curve  drawn  from  circumference  to  centre, 
is  copied  by  dropping  fluid  into  a  whirling  bowl,  so  that  it  tends  to 
mote  along  a  radius,  in  converging  lines.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  47G.) 

He  evidently  wishes  us  to  understand,  first,  that  water 
dropited  on  to  the  centre  of  an  horizontal  wheel,  turning  as  he 
describes,  whirls  off  in  a  left-handed  spiral  to  the  circumference, 
and  in  so  doing  represents  the  path  of  a  particle  of  water 
urged  southwards  from  lying  in  a  state  of  rest  on  the  Xorth- 
pole;  secondly,  that  a  drop  let  fall  on  the  circumference  of 
a  revolving  Ih)w1  whirls  inwards  with  a  right-handed  curve  to 
the  centre,  and  so  represents  the  movement  of  a  particle  of 
water  that  has  been  urged  from  a  i)osition  of  rest  on  the  earth’s 
e(|uator  towards  the  Xorth-jtole.  lie  looks  ninm  one  experi¬ 
ment  as  the  precise  converse  of  the  other,  although  it  is  no 
such  thing.  A  drop  spilt  from  a  |K)int  at  rest,  on  to  the  jK)le 
of  a  whirling  wheel,  is  as  much  at  rest  in  reference  to  that 
wheel  at  the  moment  of  touching  it,  as  if  it  had  previously 
lain  there,  because  the  i>ole  is  stationary.  But  a  drop  similarly 
apilt  on  tlie  circumference  of  a  whirling  wheel  or  bowl  is  not 
80.  The  direction  of  the  line  of  impact  between  them  is  the 
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same  a.s  if  the  wheel  had  been  at  rest  and  the  drop  had  been  I 
dashed  violently  against  it  at  almost  a  tangent  to  its  rim.  I 

The  author’s  second  experiment,  therefore,  docs  not  illustrate  I 
the  effect  he  had  intended,  but  quite  another  action.  It  illug.  I 
trates  the  course  which  easterly  equatorial  currents  would  follow 
if  an  impulse  to  the  northwards  were  given  to  them.  Evidentlv 
put  on  the  wrong  track  by  his  experiment,  for  he  nowhen 
seems  to  discover  that  he  is  in  error,  lie  jiroceeds  to  account  fw 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  Hows  to  the  NE.,  but 
which,  according  to  his  exjieriment,  ought  to  flow  to  the  NW. 

He  calls  into  his  aid  the  following  theory,  ‘  When  any  stream 
‘  runs  against  a  bank  or  into  a  bay,  it  swings  off  in  some  new 
‘  direction,  like  a  charge  of  shot  from  a  slanting  wall  ’  (vol.  L  I 
p.  478).  And  again,  if  the  Gulf  Stream,  ‘instead  of  running  I 
‘  foul  of  the  hank  of  Panama,’  passed  through  it,  ‘  it  would 
‘  flow  on  northwestwards,  till  it  could  flow  no  further '  (voL  L 
p.  479).  The  state  of  the  case  really  is,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  obstruction  of  the  American  coast,  other  influences  remain¬ 
ing  the  same,  the  Gulf  Stream  would  flow  to  the  north-west¬ 
wards  for  a  'while,  hut  the  influence  of  the  earth’s  rotation, 
combinwl  with  that  of  the  convergence  of  the  meridians,  would 
cause  it  gradually  to  curve  to  the  right,  through  N.  and  NNW., 
until  it  ended  by  running  in  approximate  parallelism  to  its 
present  course. 

Might  not  an  arrangement  he  contrived,  which  would 
accurately  accord  with  the  simple  conditions  of  the  problem 
of  ocean  currents,  and  trace  lines  on  a  glolm  corres|)onding 
to  different  variations  in  the  constants  of  those  conditions? 
They  would  form  a  very  instructive  series  of  curves  to  com-  | 
pare  with  the  lines  of  existing  cuirents.  The  problem  in  its 
simplest  form  is  to  trace  the  course  of  a  particle  urged  to 
move  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  thence,  if  desired, 
to  the  other  pole,  regard  being  had  to  the  earth’s  rotation 
and  to  the  friction  of  its  surface,  which  retards  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  according  to  the  usual  approximative  law'.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prick  out  the  course  of  a  curve  on 
this  principle.  We  will,  for  the  simplicity  of  explanation, 
suppose  the  particle  to  be  urged  from  the  North-|)ole  towards 
the  equator  by  a  uniform  force  that  would  cause  it  to  move 
south  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  an  hour  if  it  were  not  for 
frictional  retardation.  Now  let  the  experiment  proceed, 
pricking  off  the  course  of  the  particle  at  hourly  intervals. 

To  find  its  position  at  the  end  of  one  hour  turn  the  globe  | 
through  15“,  and  prick  opposite  to  1°  on  the  brass  meridian.  | 
Then  that  distance  from  the  pole,  diminished  according  to  the 
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table  of  retardation,  gives  the  true  position  of  the  particle. 
Take  this  as  the  next  starting  |M)int,  and  turn  the  globe  15° 
from  it ;  prick  oflf  1°  to  the  south  of  it ;  join  the  line  with  the 
previous  jH)sition ;  continue  the  line  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
course  run  during  the  first  hour,  and  for  a  distance  equal  to  that 
course  (the  terminal  velocity  of  the  course  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hour  ought  to  have  been  taken ;  but  as  we  proceed  further 
and  the  speed  varies  slowly  from  hour  to  hour,  the  error 
becomes  unim))ortant).  This  gives  the  uncorrected  position  at 
the  close  of  the  second  hour.  Correct  it  as  before  for  retard¬ 
ation,  and  start  afresh. 

Many  ingenious  devices  are  scattered  through  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  pages ;  nay,  even  the  cover  of  the  book  is  utilised  to 
convey  one  of  them.  The  cloth  binding  is  pressed  into  creases 
that  exactly  corresjxjnd  with  the  ancient  ice-marks  found  on  a 
piece  of  slate  in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  pretty  and  very 
instructive  oniamentation.  Another  is  the  description  of  an 
instrument  we  are  surj)rised  to  find  has  not  come  into  general 
use  for  self-recording  the  sunshiny  hours  of  all  the  year,  as 
well  as  the  jxjwer  of  the  sunshine.  It  consists  of  a  spherical 
glass  ball  (or  hollow  sphere  filled  with  acidulated  water  to 
check  the  growth  of  conferva;)  propped  in  the  middle  of  a 
concentric  wooden  cup.  The  radius  of  the  latter  is  such  that 
the  burning  point  of  the  spherical  lens  shall  fall  on  the  inside 
of  the  wooden  cup,  and  bum  it  away  when  the  sun  shines. 
As  the  sun’s  path  on  one  day  only  partially  overlaps  its  path 
on  the  preceding  day,  a  partially  fresh  track  is  burnt  daily ; 
tod  the  hotter  the  sun,  the  deeper  does  the  burning  penetrate. 
The  instrument  is  so  cheap,  so  simple  in  its  adjustment,  and 
requires  so  little  care,  that  we  wonder  meteorologists  have  not 
advocated  its  use.  We  remember  that  Mr.  Campbell  published 
a  description  of  it,  in  some  scientific  journal,  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  his  chapters  of  adventure  in  the 
far  North,  and  we  do  not  puq)ose  to  do  so,  because  they  are 
out  of  place  where  they  are.  They  are,  however,  particularly 
amusing,  and  deserve  a  book  to  themselves.  He  goes  into 
lands  where  miles  are  measured  by  a  dog’s  bark.  One  of 
them,  called  ‘  Peneculam,’  being  as  far  as  a  dog  can  be  heard 
to  bark  in  still  weather.  He  also  sees  the  migration  of  the 
lemens,  and  he  shoots  the  rapids  of  the  Tornea  river,  which  is 
no  child’s  play.  For  all  this  and  for  much  more,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book.  We  now  take  farewell  of  it,  thanking  the 
author  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  we  have  spent  over  ‘  Frost 
‘  and  Fire,’  and  though  we  feel  strongly  its  defects,  we  assure 
him  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to  its  great  and  numerous  merits. 
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Aut.  VI. — (Euvres  Completes  (T Alexis  de  Toetjiieville.  Tomes 
VII.  et  VIII.  Correppondance,  ^lolanges.  Fragments  His- 
toriques  et  Notes  siir  I’Ancien  Regime  la  Revolution  et 
I’Empire,  Voyages,  Pensees,  entierement  inetlits.  Paris; 
1865. 

^iiE  eritics,  who,  in  common  Avith  ourselves,  had  occasion  to 
"*■  revicAv  four  years  ago  the ‘Memoir  and  the  Corres|K)ndence 
‘  of  M.  de  Toequeville  ’  (Avhich  have  since  been  translated  into 
English  by  an  able  hand),  ventured  to  remark  that,  in  spite  of 
the  zeal  and  the  fidelity  with  which  !M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont 
had  portrayed  the  life  and  edited  the  papers  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  his  task  was  still  incomplete.  Indeed,  he  himself 
fnfonned  us  that  much  still  remained  in  the  shaj>e  of  unfinished 
fragments  and  unpublished  letters  which  might  one  day  form 
part  of  a  more  extended  jrublication.  We  urged  him  to  give  a 
larger  selection  of  these  documents  to  the  world ;  for  although 
they  may  not  have  received  that  exquisite  finish  which  M.  de 
Toequeville  himself  loved  to  iinjtart  to  all  he  publishetl,  yet 
the  scatteretl  thoughts  of  so  powerful  a  mind  arc  sometimes 
even  more  forcil)le  and  impressive  than  his  mature  coinjtosi- 
tions,  and  the  charm  of  his  tender  and  meditative  letters  to  his 
family  and  his  private  friends  is  inexhaustible.  ^I.  de  Beau¬ 
mont  has  given  ear  to  these  observations.  Enetturaged  by  the 
juodigious  interest  which  was  excited  in  France  and  throughout 
Europe  hy  his  former  volumes,  he  has  noAV  enlarged  the  plan 
of  them.  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Toequeville  has 
been  prepared  for  the  press,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
writings  already  Avell  known  to  all  readers,  a  volume  of  the 
speeches  and  reports  prei)arcd  for  the  Chamber  of  Dc}iuties. 
a  volume  of  fragments  principally  relating  to  the  masterly 
analysis  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Avhicli  the  author  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  an  additional  volume  of 
CorrcsjMMidence.  These  pid)licatlons  are  entirely  new,  and 
they  arc  of  the  very  highest  interest  and  value.  In  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  of  letters  j)reviously  ])ublished,  M.  de 
Beaumont  was  restrained  by  motives  of  delicacy  from  laying 
before  the  world  the  confidential  effusions  of  intimate  friend- 
shij),  and  by  motives  of  prudence  from  calling  attention  to  the 
|H»litical  o|)inions  of  Toequeville,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  present  Government  of  France.  Already  time,  death,  and 
the  progress  of  events  have  removed  some  of  the  ohstacles  to 
]»ublication  which  existed  three  years  ago.  The  result  is,  that 
the  letters  noAv  produced  have  a  deeper  meaning  and  a  more 
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decided  tone  than  those  which  had  formerly  appeared — indeed, 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  then  withheld  from  the 
public;  and  many  of  them  have  a  direct  hearing  on  political 
affairs,  even  at  the  present  time,  to  an  extent  which  the  ad¬ 
mirers  and  adherents  of  the  present  Government  of  France 
will  probably  consider  indiscreet  and  inconvenient.  We  rejoice, 
on  the  contrary,  that  M.  de  Beaumont  has  had  the  courage 
to  produce  these  most  remarkable  papers.  They  contain 
the  thoughts  of  a  man,  great  as  a  writer,  but  greater  still 
by  his  undaunted  independence  and  by  his  undying  love  of 
freedom ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  Tocqueville,  in  the  full 
enjovment  of  life  and  intellect,  ever  wrote  anything  more 
Kkely  to  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  his  country,  or  to  guide 
her  back  from  servitude  to  liberty,  than  these  posthumous 
leaves,  penned  many  years  ago  in  the  solitude  of  his  Norman 
home  and  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship.  There  is  in 
these  volumes  the  same  profound  insight  which  pervades  all 
the  works  of  the  author  into  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  those  vices  of  democratic  society,  which,  under  the 
first  and  the  second  Empire,  have  twdee  thrown  back  the 
French  nation  from  the  ardent  enjoyment  of  freedom  into  a 
submissive  obedience  to  absolute  power.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  after  a  vigil  of  seventeen  years,  some  streaks  of  dawning 
light  are  again  visible  on  the  horizon, — if  some  indications  are 
again  felt  that  this  slumber  is  not  to  be  per])etual — then  it  is 
in  this  language  that  Tocqueville,  and  those  who  like  him 
have  watched  through  the  night  in  despondency,  but  not  in 
despair,  would  address  the  awakened  sleeper.  To  these  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  correspondence  we  shall  presently  direct  a  more 
particular  attention. 

After  long  hesitation  as  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  employ 
his  mind  on  a  great  work,  w’hen  the  collapse  of  the  Republic 
aid  the  coup  (Tetut  of  1851  had  terminated  his  political  career, 
Tocqueville  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  philosophical  investigation 

the  phenomena  of  the  great  Revolution,  which  had  for  sixty 
years  swayed  to  and  fro  the  destinies  of  his  country.  But  with 
characteristic  originality,  he  sought  for  the  earliest  indications 
of  these  phenomena  in  the  preceding  age,  and  he  exhumed  the 
administrative  records  of  the  old  monarchy  from  beneath  the 
lava  of  the  great  eruption.  Probably  no  living  Frenchman 
had  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  F ranee 
before  the  Revolution,  and  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘  If 
‘  anybody  wants  to  found  a  professorship  of  the  old  adminis- 
‘trative  law  of  the  country,  I  believe  I  eould  fill  it.’  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  was  the  book  on  the  ‘  State  of  France 
I  TOL.  CXXII.  NO.  CCL.  II  II 
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‘  before  the  Revolution,’  which  is  in  every  one’s  hands.  But 
this  was  only  the  prelude  of  his  task.  His  intention  was  to 
approach  the  Revolution  itself;  to  pass  lightly  over  the  course 
of  events,  although  he  had  mastered  them  with  inconceivable 
labour  and  precision ;  and  to  deduce  from  them  certain  gen¬ 
eral  principles  which  acute  reflection  and  enlarge<l  experience 
enabled  him  to  trace  throughout  this  protract^  convulsion. 
For  it  was  one  of  his  fixed  convictions  that,  however  per- 
plexing,  unexpected,  and  contradictory  the  course  of  events 
may  be,  they  are  rigorously  governed  by  laws  of  human  na. 
ture  as  determinate  as  the  laws  of  the  physical  world;  and 
that  these  laws  can  be  traced  by  a  sufficient  power  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  analysis  even  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  ab8tra^ 
tion,  although  the  people  and  even  its  leaders  and  teachers 
may  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  influence  by  wlilch  their 
movements  are  directed.  Above  all,  it  was  his  design  to  arrive, 
through  the  Revolution,  at  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  at  the  institutions  established  by  him  in  France,  not 
only  because  these  are  subjects  of  extraordinary  interest  in 
themselves,  but  because  the  name  of  that  remarkable  man  and 
the  fabric  of  his  power  are  at  this  moment  the  ruling  forces 
of  the  second  Empire,  and  the  key  to  the  last  form  which  the 
Revolution  has  assumed.  And  here  we  are  arrested  by  a  page 
or  two  of  such  eloquence  and  insight,  that  although  we  cannot 
hope  to  render  the  purity  of  the  author’s  style  in  another 
tongue,  and  w^e  cannot  afford  to  dwell  much  longer  on  this 
portion  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  lay  it  before  our  readers. 
The  fragment  was  w-ritten  at  Sorrento  in  1858  : — 

‘  What  I  would  seek  to  portray  is  not  so  much  the  events  them¬ 
selves,  however  surprising  and  however  great  they  may  be,  as  the 
spirit  of  those  events — less  the  different  acts  of  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
than  Napoleon  himself — that  singular,  incomplete,  but  marvellous 
being,  whom  it  is  impossible  attentively  to  consider,  without  con¬ 
templating  one  of  the  most  strange  and  curious  spectacles  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  I  should  desire  to  show  what  part  in  his  prodigious  enter¬ 
prise  was  really  derived  from  his  own  genius,  and  what  was  supplied 
to  him  by  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  the  times— to 
explain  how  and  why  this  indocile  nation  rushed  at  that  moment  of 
its  own  accord  into  servitude,  and  with  what  incomparable  art  he 
discovered  in  the  working  of  a  most  clemocratical  revolution  all  that 
was  apt  for  despotism,  and  brought  out  of  it  those  natural  conse¬ 
quences. 

‘  In  speaking  of  his  internal  government,  I  shall  survey  the  effort 
of  that  almost  divine  intelligence  rudely  employed  to  compress 
human  freedom,  by  a  scientific  and  ingenious  organisation  of  force 
such  as  none  but  the  greatest  genius  of  the  most  enlightened  and  the 
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most  civilised  age  could  have  conceived ;  and,  beneath  the  weight 
of  this  masterly  engine,  society  stifled  to  sterility — the  movement 
of  the  intellect  slackened,  the  human  mind  enervated,  the  soul  con¬ 
tracted,  till  men  cease  to  be  great ;  and  around  the  vast  and  flat 
horizon,  whithersoever  you  turn,  nothing  stands  erect  but  the  colossal 
figure  of  the  Emperor. 

‘  Turning  to  his  foreign  policy  and  to  his  conquests,  I  should  seek 
to  follow  the  furious  rush  of  his  fortune  over  nations  and  kingdoms, 
and  to  relate  by  what  means  the  strange  greatness  of  his  genius  was 
here  also  abetted  by  the  strange  and  irregular  greatness  of  his  times. 
How  marvellous  a  picture,  by  the  hand  of  one  who  could  trace 
it,  of  human  power  and  of  human  weakness,  would  be  that  of  this 
impatient  and  uncertain  being  doing  and  undoing  his  own  works, 
tearing  up  and  changing  the  boundaries  of  empires,  and  driving 
nations  and  sovereigns  to  despair  even  less  by  the  evils  he  inflicted 
upon  them  than  by  the  eternal  uncertainty  in  which  he  left  them  as 
to  that  which  they  had  yet  to  fear. 

‘I  would,  lastly,  explain  by  what  a  series  of  excesses  and  errors 
ke  himself  drove  onwards  to  his  fall ;  and  in  spite  of  these  excesses 
and  errors,  I  would  mark  the  gigantic  trace  he  has  left  behind  him 
in  the  world,  not  only  as  a  recollection  but  as  a  living  and  durable 
influence :  what  died  with  him,  what  remains. 

‘And  to  complete  this  long  survey,  I  would  show  the  purport  of 
the  Empire  in  tlie  French  Revolution — the  place  to  be  filled  by  this 
angular  act  in  the  strange  drama,  the  close  of  which  escapes  us  yet. 

‘These  are  great  objects  glancing  before  me.  But  how  to  reach 
them?’  (Vol.  viii.  p.  170.) 

These  designs  were  not  to  be  completed.  But  in  every  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  materials  formed  and  collected  by  the  author  for 
the  edifice  he  had  conceived,  the  reader  will  trace  with  melan¬ 
choly  interest  the  stamp  of  originality  and  genius.  It  is  certain 
that  if  M.  de  Tocqueville  had  lived  to  complete  his  ‘  Essay  on 
‘the  Revolution,’  he  would  have  throwTi  new  light  on  events 
which  have  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  host  of  writers  of  the  highest  class ;  for  he  would  have 
Inrought  us  nearer  to  its  true  causes,  and  would  have  demon¬ 
strate  more  clearly  its  effects  on  the  latest  generations — effects 
which  cut  short  his  own  public  life  and  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
closing  years  of  his  existence.  Of  these  truths  traces  will  be 
found  in  every  page  of  the  eighth  volume  of  M.  de  Beaumont’s 
collection,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  re-set,  in  a  connected  form,  the  precious,  but  imperfect, 
remsuns  of  his  friend’s  labour.  The  task  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  for  these  fragments  were  traced  upon  unconnected 
scraps  of  paper,  in  a  handwriting  not  easily  deciphered,  and 
intended  only  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  author  :  but  tbe  zeal 
»nd  intelligence  of  M.  de  Beaumont  have  triumphed  over  these 
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obstacles  and  p^ven  to  the  scattered  thoughts  of  hLs  friend  as 
much  connexion  as  they  would  admit  of. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  we  can  only  commend  these  frat;. 
ments  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  readers.  We  pro. 
pose  rather  to  turn  to  the  additional  volume  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondence,  and  in  that  correspondence  to  follow  wnth  some  detail 
those  letters  which  belong  to  the  history  of  M.  de  Tocquerille’s 
political  life.  It  may  be  remembered  that  on  a  former  occasion 
we  expressed  regret  that  the  records  of  his  political  opinions 
and  actions  had  been  •withheld.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
omission  is  supplied  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  although 
certain  significant  gaps  at  moments  of  great  interest  remind 
us  that  more  yet  remains  to  he  said,  and  that  this  volume  is 
still  j)uhlished  under  the  Second  Empire. 

Bef«)re  we  proceed,  however,  we  must  linger  for  a  moment 
over  another  class  of  letters  with  which  this  volume  al)ounds— 
we  mean  those  addressed  to  his  nearest  relations.  They  present 
a  charming  picture  of  domestic  life,  and  of  those  family  relatioa* 
which  are  nowhere  more  sacred  than  in  France;  for  it  mav, 
perhaps,  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that  in  nn 
country  upon  earth  are  the  filial  relations  so  deferential  and 
the  fraternal  relations  so  affectionate.  In  England  the  con¬ 
jugal  tie  is  more  close  and  absorbing;  it  frequently  overpowers 
the  bonds  of  birth  and  blood.  In  France  it  seldom  equals,  and 
still  more  rarely  weakens,  the  primal  sanctity  of  the  affection 
and  respect  a  man  ]>ays  to  his  parents.  These  virtues  of  the 
old  French  houses  were  a  portion  of  the  very  nature  of  Alexh 
de  Twqueville ;  and  from  the  moment  when  he  startetl  on  hi? 
American  voyage  to  the  close  of  his  father’s  life  in  1857,  thev 
pervade  his  correspondence.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  too,  from 
the  earlier  letters  in  this  collection,  descriptive  of  his  American 
journey,  how  powerfully  that  expedition  contributed  to  form 
his  character,  his  judgment,  and  even  his  style.  His  first  com¬ 
munications  to  his  mother  are  playful  and  affectionate,  but  still 
crude  and  diffuse.  They  have  in  them  a  certain  boyishness, 
which  long  remained  one  of  the  charms  of  his  character.  For 
though  Tocqueville  came  hack  from  the  United  States  a  great 
philosopher,  impregnated  with  one  of  the  wisest  works  of 
modern  thought,  he  was  still  a  philosopher  of  seven  and  twenty, 
alive  to  every  touch  of  nature  and  sentiment,  and  as  ready  to 
chase  butterflies  as  to  plant  acorns.  To  describe  a  romantic 
evening  ride  to  Kenilworth  in  a  letter  to  the  woman  he  loved— 
to  relate  to  one  of  his  cousins  a  droll  return  to  Tocqueville. 
where  he  arrived,  like  Ulysses  at  Ithaca,  driving  a  couple  of 
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Lord  Radnor’s  best  breed  of  pigs,  was  just  as  natural  to  him 
as  to  write  the  subtlest  chapter  of  his  ‘  Democracy ;  ’  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  man,  in  him  the  pleasures  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  of  imagination  outlived  the  passions  of  political  life, 
and  remained  unclouded  to  the  last. 

One  other  class  of  these  letters  calls  for  a  passing  notice ; 
they  are  those  addressed  in  later  years  to  his  nephew,  Baron 
Hubert  de  Tocqueville,  a  young  man  of  j)romise  whom  he 
r^arded  as  his  heir,  and  to  whom  he  addressed,  upon  his 
entry  into  the  diplomatic  service  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  a  series  of  kindly  admonitions  which  are  models  of 
wisdom  and  good  taste.  They  are,  like  that  epitome  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  delivered  by  Polonius  to  Laertes,  of  in¬ 
valuable  counsel  to  any  young  man  of  birth  and  figure  about 
to  enter  the  great  world,  and  their  effect  will  not  be  confined 
to  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Already  that  young 
gentleman  had  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore  and 
the  estate  to  which  he  was  to  succeed.  lie  left,  as  we  have  heard 
from  members  of  our  own  embassies  at  the  same  Courts,  a 
pleasing  impression  on  all  who  knew  him.  But  alas !  he  sur¬ 
vived  his  uncle  but  four  years,  and  his  two  infant  children 
we  now  the  heirs  of  that  old  manor-house  of  Tocqueville,  which 
was  rescued  and  repaired,  after  the  ravages  of  the  Revolution, 
to  be  for  twenty  years  the  seat  of  so  much  domestic  haj)piness, 
so  much  intellectual  refinement,  so  much  genial  hospitality. 
Smee  the  death  of  Madame  de  Tocqueville,  which  occurred 
last  winter,  its  walls  are  again  uninhabited. 

The  elections  of  1837  brought  M.  de  Tocqueville  into  public 
life,  and  in  1839  the  department  of  the  Manche,  in  whose 
welfare  he  never  ceased  to  take  an  active  interest,  sent  him  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Senior,  written  as  early  as  1836,  shows  with  what 
accuracy  he  had  already  measured  the  true  state  of  the  country. 

‘Here,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  appear  to  liave  resumed  our 
wonted  course.  With  the  exception  of  agriculture,  which  suffers  a 
little,  everything  is  surprisingly  prosperous ;  for  the  first  time  for 
five  years  a  sense  of  stability  revives,  and  with  that  feeling  a  turn 
for  (peculation.  The  almost  febrile  activity  which  has  ever  charac¬ 
terised  us  quits  the  field  of  politics  for  that  of  material  improvement. 
If  1  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  are  about  to  witness  in  the  next  few 
jears  immense  progress  in  this  direction.  Nevertheless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  very  wrong  to  overrate  the  consequences  of  this 
^ppy  state  of  affairs.  The  nation  has  been  frightfully  agitated  ;  it 
tnjoys  to  the  full  the  repose  at  length  vouchsafed  to  it ;  but  the 
experience  of  all  time  teaches  us  that  this  repose  may  be  fatal  to 
those  who  govern  France.  In  proportion  to  the  cessation  of  the 
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fatigue  of  the  last  few  years  ^litical  passions  will  revive  ;  and  ^ 
the  Government,  whilst  it  is  in  its  strength,  does  not  redouble  itt 
caution,  and  study  with  the  utmost  care  to  respect  all  the  susceptibUitj 
of  the  nation,  it  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  storm  which  will  suddenly 
dash  against  it.  But  will  this  be  understood  by  our  rulers?  1  doubt 
it.’  (P.  148.) 

The  history  and  the  fate  of  the  Government  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  are  written  in  these  few  lines,  though  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  paper  twelve  years  before  the  catastrophe  of  1848. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  never  ceased  to  ht»ld  the  same  opinion,  which 
he  repeated  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  February  ;  and  in 
joining  the  Op|)osition  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  defeat 
the  Government,  as  to  avert  dangers  which  were  likely,  in  his 
opinion,  to  lead  to  another  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  He 
received  at  this  tune  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
without  soliciting  it,  without  even  knowing  it  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  u{>on  Ixim  till  he  saw  his  name  in  the  ‘  Moniteur.’ 

‘  This  incident,’  he  said,  ‘  has  vexed  me.  I  am  annoyed  to 
‘  think  that  people  will  perha])s  sup|K)se  I  have  asked  for  this 
‘  scrap  of  riband,  which  has  been  so  often  made  the  price  of 
‘  base  compliances.  I  would  have  refused  it  if  I  could ;  the 
‘  difficulty  is  to  find  a  courteous  and  modest  mode  of  re- 
‘  fusing.’ 

At  this  important  moment  of  his  life  he  turned  for  counsel 
to  his  honoured  friend,  IM.  Royer  Collard,  of  whom  alone  he 
w'as  wont  to  say  that  he  sjx)ke  oracles.  M.  Royer  Collard  had 
then  almost  retired  from  the  world ;  his  political  life  was  ended; 
but  he  was  the  man  who,  in  Tocqueville’s  eyes,  had  laboured 
under  the  Restoration  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  purj)ose  to  reconcile  the  hereditary  monarchy  of  the 
Bourbons  with  the  liberty  of  France,  and  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  combining  a  powerfully  centralised  administration 
in  a  democratic  state  of  society  with  a  Representative  Chamber. 
Him,  therefore,  Tocqueville  regarded  with  a  deference  he  paid 
to  no  other  politician,  and  M.  Royer  Collard  easily  recognised 
in  his  youthful  friend  the  same  blameless  and  patriotic  spirit 
which  had  pervaded  his  own  life.  But  already  his  prescient 
eye  had  discovered  the  perishable  nature  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  w'ere  livring  and  the  dangers  which  still 
threatened  the  cause  they  loved.  The  letters  of  M.  Royer 
Collard  himself  in  this  volume  are  of  uncommon  interest,  for 
they  bear  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  a  wise  and  powerful  mind. 
We  quote  from  them  the  following  passages : — 

‘  In  times  of  instability  it  is  not  good  to  enter  public  life  very 
young ;  if  I  had  bad  that  misfortune  I  should  have  been  incapabk 
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of  the  conduct  I  pursued  under  the  Restoration,  and  all  I  have  of 
public  life  lies  there.  “  The  great  reputation  ”  which  you  esteem 
“the  most  precious  thing  in  lile,”  is  more  easily  secured  at  this  time 
by  such  books  as  yours  than  by  parliamentary  activity.  You  have 
b^n  tried  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer :  you  know  not  what  your 
oratorical  powers  may  be,  and  an  orator  needs  something  quite 
apart  from  talent. 

‘  He  needs  favourable  circumstances,  a  certain  condition  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  certain  disposition  of  the  public  mind.  His  success 
depends  on  conditions  which  are  in  some  sort  external  to  himself. 
No,  I  do  not  hold  you  for  an  arrogant  or  an  ambitious  man.  1  care, 
indeed,  less  than  you  do  for  opinion,  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude  ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  few,  that  is  of  competent  judges, 
is  the  most  worthy  object  of  ambition,  it  is  true  glory.  But  I  speak 
of  myself,  whose  visions  of  self-love  are  satisfied  by  what  mere  dis¬ 
tinction  and  consideration  give.  There  arc,  I  know,  higher  missions, 
and  yours  is  of  the  number.  I  acknowledge  them,  I  honour  them, 

I  admire  them,  but  I  venture  to  address  to  them  the  remark  that 
Bossuet  ascribes  to  the  great  Conde,  “  I  think  first  of  doing  well,  and 
“leave  fame  to  come  af^terwards.” ’  (P.  155.)) 

‘  The  very  small  part  I  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  my  time  has 
satisfied  my  activity,  or,  if  you  will,  my  ambition.  It.wasnotin 
me  to  undertake  more.  But  to  you.  Sir,  it  is  given  to  mark  far 
otherwise  your  passage  on  earth  and  to  drive  your  furrow  across  it. 
You  have  begun  it.  You  will  follow  it,  without  completing  it :  for 
no  man  has  ever  finished  anything.  The  thoughts  you  have  brought 
forth  in  the  travail  of  your  mind  will  not  be  understood  till  you  are 
gone,  and  will  not  bear  all  their  fruits.  Y’et  you  would  be  faithless 
to  Providence  if  you  drew  back.  The  reward  will  not  be  the 
reverberation  of  your  name  {vanitas  vanitatum),  it  will  be  altogether 
in  the  infiuence  you  will  exercise  over  the  noble  of  heart.’  (P.  169.) 

‘Make  no  efforts  either  to  come  forward  on  the  stage  or  to  with¬ 
draw  from  it.  You  belong  to  Providence.  Resign  yourself  to  the 
coming  event.  You  will  have  grounds  of  consolation  whatever  it 
may  be.  The  state  of  our  society  is  known  to  you  as  well  as  if  you 
were  an  old  man.  Neither  social  order  nor  the  government  are 
settled.  Everything  would  crumble  at  the  first  blow.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  characters  of  the  day  there  is  not  a  hand  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  it ;  but  the  blow  of  a  hammer  is  not  always  needed  against  an 
ill-constructed  edifice  ;  a  stroke  of  wind  may  suffice.’  (P.  158.) 

Under  the  influence  of  these  oracular  counsels,  rare  indeed 
from  a  man  of  M.  Royer  Collard’s  age  and  authority  to  one  so 
much  younger  than  himself,  Tocqueville  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  success  there  as  a  politician  and  an  orator  was 
certainly  far  inferior  to  the  position  he  had  already  acquired  as 
a  writer.  He  himself  acknowledged  some  ten  years  later  that 
‘  his  true  value  was  rather  in  the  works  of  the  intellect ;  that 
‘  he  was  worth  more  in  thought  than  in  action ;  and  if  he 
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‘  was  destined  to  leave  aught  behind  him,  it  would  consist 
‘  far  more  in  what  he  had  written  than  in  what  he  had  done.' 
(P.  258.) 

But  however  unproductive  these  years  of  parliamentary  life 
may  have  been  in  positive  results  to  himself  or  to  his  country, 
they  undoubtedly  advanced  his  own  education,  by  bringing 
him  into  closer  contact  with  practical  details,  without  con¬ 
tracting  his  own  extended  range  of  observation.  He  followed 
these  details  with  scrupulous  attention  and  a  sort  of  enthusiastic 
interest,  convinced  that  the  art  of  government  consists  much 
less  in  grand  displays  and  eloquent  harangues  than  in  a  care¬ 
ful  mastery  of  the  details  of  administration.  It  is  true,  and 
^I.  de  Tocqueville  felt  it,  that  these  minutiae  interfere  with  the 
broader  views  of  jx)litics,  and  that  the  life  of  a  man  who  passes 
the  best  years  of  his  existence  in  a  popular  assembly  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  conflict  of  petty  and  insignificant  motives.  .iVs  he 
wrote  to  his  brother : — 

‘  The  events  and  the  men  of  our  lime  are  unquestionably  small; 
but  does  it  not  require  the  most  constant  and,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
passionate  attention  to  keep  oneself  free  and  unscathed  in  this 
labyrinth  of  mean  and  wretched  passions,  in  this  ant-heap  of  micro¬ 
scopic  interests,  driving  in  opposite  directions,  which  cannot  be 
classed,  and  which  do  not  resolve  themselves,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
into  great  common  opinions  ?  The  political  world  of  our  day,  in  its 
minute  mobility,  its  perpetual  and  undignified  confusion,  absorbs 
the  powers  of  my  mind  a  thousand  times  more  than  political  action 
of  a  more  productive,  broad,  and  single  character.  The  incidents 
which  befall  us  are  but  pin-pricks,  no  doubt;  but  a  great  many  pin¬ 
pricks  may  disturb  and  agitate  the  soul  of  the  greatest  philosopher 
in  the  world,  and  a  fortiori  mine,  which  is  unhappily  the  least 
philosophical  I  know  of.’  (P.  197.) 

We  have  already  expressed  upon  a  former  occasion*  our 
regret  that  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  at  this  period  of  French 
history,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  the  eminent  political  friends  with 
whom  he  acted,  should  have  thrown  their  whole  weight  upon  the 
side  of  the  Opj)osition,  instead  of  transferring  their  services  to 
the  King’s  Government.  No  doubt  the  passions  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  was  unhappily  the  fate  of  ^I.  de  Tocqueville 
to  spend  his  parliamentary  life,  were  petty  and  contemptible; 
we  think  the  results  of  those  jiassions  were  mischievous; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  M.  de  Tocqueville  would  have 
rendered  much  greater  service  to  his  country',  and  would 
have  influenced  the  jKilicy  of  the  Crown  far  more  effectually, 
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if  he  had  taken  oflSce  instead  of  jealously  standing  aloof  from 
it.  No  man  who  acts  with  a  i)olitical  party  and  under  a  mo¬ 
narchical  government  can  find  everything  to  his  mind.  He 
must  accept  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  and  even  opposed 
to  his  own  views  for  the  sake  of  the  general  result.  But  Toc- 
queville’s  scrupulous  independence  and  intense  sensitiveness 
disqualifietl  him  for  the  part  he  might  otherwise  have  played. 
Whilst  ten  precious  years  were  wasted  in  these  battles  of  the 
ants,  the  storm  was  gathering  below  him  and  around  him,  until 
at  length  the  stroke  of  wind,  predicted  by  M.  Iloyer  Collard, 
swept  the  fabric  from  the  earth. 

The  most  important  event  in  this  period  of  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville’s  life  was  the  quarrel  between  France  and  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  on  the  Syrian  question,  caused  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
15th  July,  1840.  Indeed,  although  he  could  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  dangers  to  which  it  exix)setl  his  country,  he  viewed 
with  satisfaction  any  event  which  seemed  likely  to  raise  the 
politics  of  the  day  above  the  ‘  pot-au-feu  democratique  et 
‘  bourgeois  ’  of  the  Chamber.  In  these  expectations  he  was, 
however,  speedily  disapi)ointed ;  and  we  find  him  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  M.  Guizot’s  administration  steadily  voting  against  the 
Government,  not  because  he  approved  the  vociferations  of  a 
party  clamorous  for  war,  but  because  he  held  that  the  policy 
of  submission  the  King  had  adopted  was  so  irritating  and  de¬ 
grading  to  a  proud  and  high-spirited  nation,  that  the  monarchy 
itself  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  overthrown.  ‘  That,’  said  he, 
in  letters  to  his  friends  in  England,  Mr.  Reeve  and  Mr.  Mill, 

‘  that  is  the  real  danger — the  sole  danger — not  war  for  the  sake 
‘  of  the  Government,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 

‘  and  after  that,  war.  Never  since  1830  has  the  peril  been  so 
‘  great.  Thrones  are  not  upset  by  anarchical  passions  alone  ; 

‘  that  never  happens  ;  the  bad  impulse  must  be  supported  by  a 
‘  good  instinct.  The  revolutionary  party  is  reinforced  for  the 
‘  moment  by  the  wounded  pride  of  the  nation,  which  gives  it 
‘  a  force  it  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  For  my  part  1  remain 
‘  in  the  Opposition,  not  revolutionary,  but  decided,  and  for  this 
‘  among  many  other  reasons — the  only  chance  of  controlling 
*  the  bad  passions  of  the  people  is  by  sharing  with  them  those 
‘  passions  which  are  good.’ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  deplored  the  estrangement  of 

I  France  and  England  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  not  soon 
to  be  repaired.  On  two  of  these  points  we  agree  with  M.  de 
Tocqueville  :  we  think  that  the  Treaty  of  1840,  and  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  followed  it,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Monarchy  of 
July,  from  which  it  never  entirely  recovered,  and  in  spite  of 
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the  entente  cordiale  between  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  never,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  restored  to  entire  harmony  and  confidence.  But 
we  think  that  in  spite  of  these  facts,  M.  de  Tocqueville  and 
his  friends  arrived  at  an  erroneous  conclusion.  It  is  now 
abundantly  demonstratetl  by  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Guizot  and 
by  historical  e>'idence,  that  the  separation  of  France  from 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  on  the  Eastern  question  was  not 
the  result  of  any  ill  will  to  France  on  the  part  of  England,  but 
of  the  extreme  mismanagement  and  underhand  dealing  of  the 
French  Ministers  of  that  day.  Unluckily  these  very  Ministers 
were  the  men  whom  the  Liberal  party  had  brought  into 
power  by  the  Coalition ;  and  when  they  fell,  and  the  King 
called  upon  M.  Guizot  to  repair  the  mischief  they  had  done, 
he  found  himself  confronted  by  this  formidable  array  of  many 
of  the  ablest  men  in  F ranee,  who  never  relaxed  in  their  hos¬ 
tility  until  they  overthrew  his  cabinet  and  the  throne  along 
with  it.  Whether  the  policy  of  the  King  were  good  or  bad, 
right  or  wrong,  this,  at  any  rate,  was  the  worst  calamity  which 
could  befall  the  nation.  It  destroyed  the  work  of  thirty  years 
of  constitutional  government ;  it  caused  a  momentary,  but  fatal 
alliance  between  the  then  liberal  party  and  the  Revolution ;  it 
placed  the  liberal  party  itself  in  a  hopeless  situation  ;  and  the 
country  stood  thenceforward  in  the  dire  alternative  of  a  daily 
struggle  w'ith  anarchy  or  a  willing  submission  to  despotism. 
As  early  as  August  1847,  M.  de  Tocqueville  perceived  the 
approach  of  these  dangers,  and  described  them  in  the  following 
terms : — 

‘  You  will  find  France  tranquil  and  tolerably  prosperous,  but 
nevertheless  uneasy.  For  some  time  past  the  mind  of  the  nation 
has  been  singularly  perturbed,  and  amidst  a  calm  greater  than  we 
have  enjoyed  for  a  long  period,  the  idea  of  the  instability  of  die 
present  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  many  minds.  For  myself^ 
although  I  view  these  symptoms  with  some  alarm,  I  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  their  significance.  I  think  our  society  is  firmly  established, 
chiefly  because  I  see  no  other  basis  on  which  it  can  be  placed,  even 
W'ere  that  desired.  Yet  this  state  of  things  ought  to  give  rise  to 
serious  reflections.  The  system  practised  by  the  administration  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  has  so  perverted  the  middle  class,  by  making 
constant  appeals  to  its  personal  cupidity,  that  this  class  is  gradually 
coming  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  a  little  aristocracy 
so  vulgar  and  so  corrupt  that  it  is  shameful  to  be  governed  by  it. 
If  this  feeling  were  to  spread  in  the  masses,  it  might  one  day  bring 
about  great  calamities.’  (P.  252.) 

And  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  itself,  in  January  1848, 
he  delivered  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  that  last  memor¬ 
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able  speech  in  which  he  adjured  the  Government  to  change  its 
course  in  presence  of  the  impending  tempest,  which  we  quoted 
m  a  former  article.* 

M.  de  Beaumont  has  passed  lightly  over  the  actual  events  of 
1848,  which  were  recorded  by  Tocqueville  in  another  form  and 
may  be  published  at  some  future  time.  He  s(X)n  discovered, 
however,  that  the  same  subserviency  to  material  interests 
which  he  deplored,  had  not  been  diminished  by  the  Kevolution, 
and  that  it  lay  not  in  any  given  institutions  or  ministry,  but  in 
the  temper  of  the  times.  ‘  The  Revolution  of  1789  sprang 
‘  (he  said)  from  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  but  this 
‘  Revolution  has  partly  taken  its  rise  in  the  belly,  and  the 
‘  love  of  material  enjoyment  has  played  an  immense  part  in  it.’ 

In  spite  of  these  misgivings  and  with  a  very  qualified  faith 
m  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  M.  de  Tocqueville  thought  it 
his  duty  to  join  the  Cabinet  formed  by  M.  Barrot,  under  the 
auspices  of  President  Bonaj)arte  after  his  election,  and  he  held 
in  this  administration  the  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Although  he  Avas  not  personally  responsible  for  the  French 
expedition  to  Rome,  inasmuch  as  the  order  to  undertake  the 
siege  had  been  despatched  to  the  army  six  days  before  he  took 
office,  yet  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  that  measure  on 
grounds  Avhich  have  already  been  stated  in  this  Journal  f  and 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  France,  viz.  the  firm 
intention  to  uphold  the  liberal  cause  in  Italy,  and  to  restore 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope,  not  unaccompanied  by 
guarantees  for  his  future  good  government  of  his  dominions. 
It  soon  became  apparent  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  that  the 
conditions  on  Avhich  the  Alinisters  held  office  under  the  Pre¬ 
sident  Avere  not  those  of  constitutional  responsibility  and  per¬ 
sonal  independence,  and  after  a  short  interval  of  five  months 
the  government  Avas  dissolved. 

It  was  not  disappointed  ambition  or  Avounded  pride  that 
drove  M.  de  Tocqueville  from  office ;  it  Avas  the  conviction 
that  universal  suffrage  had  given  an  irresponsible  ruler  to 
France,  Avho  Avould  soon  find,  or  make,  an  opportunity  to 
place  himself  above  all  law.  The  momentous  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  hoAvever,  again  found  him  at  his 
post  in  the  Assembly,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  repair  those 
proA'isions  of  the  Constitution  of  1848  Avhich  led  directly  and 
necessarily  to  another  revolution.  That  Constitution  had 
limited  the  duration  of  the  Presidential  }K)wer  to  four  years. 
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and  had  rendered  the  out-^oing  President  ineligible  for  a 
second  term.  The  consequence  was  that  from  1848  to  1851  the 
country  was  agitated  by  a  febrile  anxiety  to  know  what  would 
happen  at  the  expiration  of  Louis  Na|X)leon’s  term  of  office,  or 
rather  to  know  by  what  means,  violent  or  legal,  it  would  be 
prolonged.  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  of  opinion  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  placed  on  the  elective  power  of  the  nation  should  be 
abolished — a  task  of  great  difficulty  since  the  Constitution 
could  only  be  modified  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  The  report  on  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  by  him  in  this  sense,  and  presented  on  the  8  th  of 
tJuly  1851.  He  describes  his  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  following  letter: — 

‘27th  July,  1851. 

‘  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  general  effect  produced  by  my 
Report  in  France,  and  delighted  by  the  opinion  expressed  towards 
myself  in  your  country.  I  care  almost  as  much  for  what  is  said  of 
me  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other,  and  I  have  so  many 
feelings  and  ideas  in  common  with  the  English,  that  England  is 
become  my  second  intellectual  country. 

‘  How  is  it  that  my  arguments  in  favour  of  the  revision  have 
not  convinced  you  ?  The  non-constitutional  re-election  of  the  Presi- 
<lcnt  has  long  appeared  to  me  extremely  probable.  1  still  think  it 
so,  although  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  effectually  alienated  the 
upper  classes  and  almost  every  man  of  political  eminence,  and 
although,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  popularity  among  the  people  is 
considerably  diminished  and  daily  diminishing.  Nevertheless,  I 
own  to  you  that  I  persist  in  regarding  his  re-election  as  pretty 
nearly  inevitable,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  possible 
competitor  and  in  consequence  of  the  general  uneasiness.  I  think 
this  Bonapartist  current,  if  it  be  turned  aside,  can  only  be  so  by  a 
revolutionary  current  more  perilous  still ;  and,  finally,  I  think  diat 
if  Napoleon  be  unconstitutionally^re-elected,  anything  in  the  shape 
of  an  attack  on  freedom  becomes  possible.  1  was  so  convinced  of 
this  six  months  ago,  that  I  remember  to  have  said  to  you,  that  pro¬ 
bably  the  end  of  all  this  would  be  to  make  me  quit  public  life,  in 
order  to  have  no  part  in  a  government  which  would  attempt  to 
destroy  de  jure  or  to  annul  de  facto  constitutional  institutions,  and 
which  would  perhaps  succeed  in  the  attempt  for  some  years,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  public  mind.  With  small  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  the  Republic,  which  would  be  the  government  of  my 
own  choice,  I  should  have  seen  without  regret  Louis  Napoleon  be¬ 
come  our  permanent  chief  if  I  had  thought  it  possible,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  could  rally  the  heads  of  society  about  him,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  or  could  have  been  a  constitutional 
sovereign.  But  I  did  not  believe  that  possible,  as  I  told  you,  and 
all  I  have  seen  since  my  return  from  Italy  has  convinced  me  more 
and  more  how  much  I  was  in  the  right.  The  President  is  as  im- 
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permeable  to  constitutional  ideas  as  was  Charles  X.  himself.  He 
has  his  own  notion  of  legitimacy,  and  he  clings  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  Empire  as  the  other  clung  to  the  divine  right  of  kings.  lie 
is,  moreover,  more  and  more  separated  from  the  whole  body  of  men 
who  have  ability  or  experience  to  conduct  the  government,  and 
reduced  to  seek  his  point  cTappui  in  the  instincts  and  passions 
of  the  people  strictly  so  called.  Hence  his  re-election,  especially  if 
it  be  illegally  carried,  may  have  the  worst  consequences,  and  yet  it 
is  almost  inevitable — save  by  a  recourse  to  revolutionary  passions, 
which  1  do  not  wish  to  rekindle  in  the  nation.  What  is  the  deduc¬ 
tion  from  all  this,  but  to  desire  the  revision,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  rendering  the  re-election  of  the  President  impossible  by  changing 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  executive  power,  or  of  rendering  it  less 
dangerous  by  making  it  legal  ?  ...  It  is  possible  that  a  crisis  may 
occur  so  perilous,  that  I  myself  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  violated  by  the  people;  but  I  shall  leave 
that  sad  work  to  others.  My  hands  shall  never  strike  the  flag  of 
the  law  in  my  country.  ...  In  short,  our  situation  is  moie  compli¬ 
cated,  more  inextricable,  and  more  obscure  than  it  ever  has  been. 
We  are  still  in  one  of  those  strange  and  terrible  positions  in  which 
nothing  is  impossible  and  nothing  can  be  foreseen.  The  chances 
are  in  favour  of  the  President’s  re-election,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
Assembly  may  be  returned  inueli  less  presidential  than  is  supposed; 
so  that  if  Louis  Napoleon  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  first  popular 
impulse  to  grasp  all  powers  in  his  own  h.and,  he  may  find  himself 
again  in  presence  of  an  Assembly  which  will  not  allow  him  to  do 
as  he  pleases.  In  presence  of  this  unexampled  situation  the  nation 
is  perfectly  calm  and  even  prosperous.  People  follow  their  avoca¬ 
tions  without  plunging  into  great  risks,  but  with  activity  and  per¬ 
severance,  just  as  if  the  morrow  of  everything  was  not  uncertain. 
No  doubt  the  dread  of  the  term  1852  is  extreme  and  even,  I  think, 
exaggerated.  But  we  have  all  received  the  education  of  revolutions ; 
we  know  that  we  must  live  in  them  like  soldiers  in  the  field,  who 
are  not  deterred  by  the  chance  of  being  killed  the  next  day  from 
dining  and  sleeping,  or  even  from  amusing  themselves.  That  is  the 
state  we  are  all  in  ;  and  when  I  survey  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
nation  I  cannot  but  admire  it;  even  with  all  its  blunders  and  its 
foibles,  it  is  a  great  people.’ 

The  concludinor  paragraph  in  the  same  letter  relates  to  a 
different  subject,  but  we  find  it  on  our  path  and  cannot  omit 
it:— 

‘  What  you  tell  me,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  will  lead  to 
nothing,  is  probable  enough,  thanks  to  the  manners  of  your  country. 
But  why  make  laws  below  the  standard  of  the  tiroes  ?  the  reverse 
ought  to  be  the  rule.  I  own  to  you  I  have  been  heart  and  soul  with 
those  who,  like  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  opposed,  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  idle  and 
dangerous  attacks  directed  by  this  Bill,  at  least  in  theory,  against 
liberty  of  conscience.  Where  shall  religious  liberty  take  refuge  if 
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it  be  driven  from  England  ?  If  those  who  start  from  principles  of 
free  inquiry  and  the  toleration  which  is  the  result  of  them,  l^conie 
intolerant,  what  right  have  they  to  accuse  the  Court  of  Rome  of 
intolerance,  which,  in  contesting  the  exercise  of  private  judgment, 
is  at  least  consistent  with  its  own  principles?  I  know  it  is  rash  to 
judge  of  events  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
when  people  come  to  look  back  from  a  distance  on  all  the  move* 
ment  and  agitation  caused  by  what  is  called  the  Papal  Aggression,  it 
will  bear  a  likeness,  though  in  small,  to  the  passion  which  seised 
the  nation  two  hundred  years  ago  after  the  discovery  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  The  present  movement  will  appear  less  violent,  but  not  more 
reasonable  ;  and  those  who  took  part  in  it  will  be  more  surprised 
than  we  are  ourselves  when  they  come  to  look  back  to  it*  (P.  275.) 

The  project  of  revision  failed.  The  consequences  so  clearly 
indicated  in  the  preceding  letter  rapidly  ensued.  The  President 
did  *  grasp  all  powers  into  his  owm  hands  ’  to  shake  off  the  control 
of  an  independent  Assembly,  and  on  the  2nd  December  1851, 
the  Republic  and  the  freedom  of  France  expired.  A  narrative 
of  the  coup  d'etat  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself  was  published 
at  the  time  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  newspaper,  and  has  since  been 
included  in  the  English  edition  of  his  correspondence.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  revert  to  it  here.  It  remains  for  us  only  to 
trace  the  effects  of  that  catastrophe  on  his  own  mind,  on  hu 
life,  and  on  the  French  nation. 

A  short  time  after  the  event  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Beaiunont 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  I  perceive,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have  carried  with  you  into 
your  retreat  the  same  agitation  of  mind  which  I  still  find  in  the  bustle 
of  the  world.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  Which  way  are  we  now 
to  look  in  France  for  objects  which  do  not  awaken  sad  thoughts? 
And  if  we  move  out  of  France  it  would  not  fare  better  with  us;  for 
the  disease  is  in  us  as  well  as  around  us.  Lanjuinais,  who  is  in 
Italy,  writes  that  the  remembrance  of  France  puts  out  the  glory  of 
the  arts  and  of  the  sun. 

‘  We  must,  however,  make  up  our  minds  to  what  is  taking  place, 
and  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  this  will  last  a  considerable 
time.  As  for  me,  I  can  only  recover  that  frame  of  mind  which  is 
necessary  to  my  studies,  by  satisfying  myself  that  I  am  out  of  public 
affairs  for  a  long  while,  and  that  the  thing  is  now  to  form  new  habits 
and  create  new  interests.  This  is  not  the  way  of  the  world.  I  am 
continually  meeting  people  full  of  the  most  absurd  delusions — real 
delusions  of  emigres — who  set  themselves  gravely  to  compute  liow 
many  months  this  government  has  to  live.  As  for  me,  I  stand  by 
what  I  have  said.  Jt  will  found  nothing ;  hut  it  will  last.  With  far 
greater  strength  than  the  republican  government,  it  has  the  same 
advantage  of  being  a  neutral  ground  on  which  both  the  monarchical 
parties  find  a  temporary  refuge,  and  which  they  prefer  to  the  camp 
of  their  former  antagonists.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  legitimists, 
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who  are  not  only  well  received  but  encouraged  to  come  in  by  all  sorts 
of  petty  artifices,  Avhich  succeed  the  more  easily  as  many  are  not 
averse  to  be  caught  by  them.  Thus,  they  say  that  the  famous 
memorandum  the  President  is  to  leave  [to  designate  his  successor] 
wiU  name  the  Count  de  Chambord.  Just  a  case  of  “  Le  bon  billet 
“qu’a  La  Chatre.”  The  other  day  Lady  Douglas  told  somebody  that 
the  President  hated  marriage,  disliked  his  family,  and  would  no 
doubt,  if  not  provoked,  leave  the  government  to  the  lawful  sovereign. 
All  these  follies,  aided  by  lassitude,  fear,  and  hatred  of  the  Orleans 
family,  gain  acceptance.  Add  to  this  the  second-class  ambitions  of 
the  party,  the  people  who  were  hurt  at  not  getting  seats  in  the 
Chambers,  and  who  were  useless  when  they  got  there,  and  now 
declaim  against  what  they  call  the  reign  of  the  lawyers,  and  you 
may  fancy  what  a  rout  it  is.  .  .  . 

‘  A  newspaper  has  published  the  letter  in  which  you  refuse  to 
come  forward.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  do  well  to  stand 
aloof.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  until  liberal  opinions  are  born 
again  in  France.  I  never  had  a  more  clear  and  certain  conviction 
than  this.  My  only  anxiety  arises  from  the  fear  that  I  shall  not 
find  means  to  occupy  satisfactorily  the  forced  and  probably  very 
long  leisure  this  future  leaves  to  me.  I  cannot  as  yet  grasp  or  even 
clearly  apprehend  the  subject  I  have  chosen ;  this  gives  me  some 
days  of  great  dejection. 

‘  The  elections  are  approaching  without  a  symptom  of  electoral 
]fe.  The  insignificance  of  the  thing  appears  to  be  generally 
felt.  I  think  the  Government  will  carry  all  its  candidates,  yet,  if 
there  were  any  combination  in  Paris,  it  might  be  beaten  there.  I 
have  just  read  in  the  “Moniteur”  the  law  on  the  Press,  or  rather 
against  the  Press.  Everything  that  can  be  conceived,  short  of  the 
censorship,  is  accumulated  in  this  decree  to  render  all  discussion 
illusory  and  all  intellectual  movement  impossible.  I  especially 
commend  to  you  the  clause  on  false  news,  by  which  the  mere  fact  is 
punished,  without  any  mischievous  intention.  Well !  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  day  that  public  opinion  begins  to  awaken  they  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  censorship,  either  openly  or  secretly. 
Tlie  censorship  is  the  only  known  specific  against  the  freedom  of  the 
Press.’  (P.279.) 

The  effect  of  these  events  on  Tocqueville  was  to  wean  him 
altogether  from  society,  and  to  throw  him  back  upon  the 
cherished  retirement  of  his  own  home  —  embellished  by  all 
the  graces  of  domestic  life  and  cordial  friendship,  enlivened  by 
a  recurrence  to  his  literary  pursuits,  but  embittered  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  survived  the  liberties  of  his  country'.  In 
this  strain  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Phillimore,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce : — 

‘I  write  to  you.  Madam,  from  the  depths  of  the  country,  in  which 
Hive  but  little  with  mankind  but  much  with  my  books;  and  as  all 
mankind  do  not  resemble  you,  I  am  not  displeased  to  be  separated 
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from  tlitm.  I  have  plunged  with  delight  into  the  studies  which  | 
business  and  revolutions  had  interrupted.  I  have  commenced  a 
great  work,  which  I  had  been  thinking  of  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  which  I  expected  never  to  have  the  time  or  the  liberty  of  mind  I 
to  undertake ;  and  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  there  are  many  | 
moments  in  which  I  am  selfish  enough  and  bad  Frenchman  enough 
to  be  extremely  happy.  A  sort  of  twinge  of  virtue  sometimes  j 
disturbs  me  when  I  reflect  that  no  amount  of  personal  happiness  I 
can  console  a  man  for  the  ruin  of  the  institutions  which  promised  | 
greatness  to  his  country.  It  is  hard  to  think,  whatever  may  be  tb;  I 

pleasures  of  private  life,  that  this  great  and  terrible  French  Rcrola*  | 

tion  can  finish  in  the  thing  we  see  before  us.  Believe  me,  Madam,  I 

this  is  not  the  end  of  that  great  drama:  it  is  an  act  added  to  the  rest,  I 

but  not  the  close  of  it.’  (P.  285.)  | 

In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  comes  one  day  a  visitor  who  k  | 
thus  amusingly  described ; —  I 

‘  Last  week  the  silence  of  this  ancient  abode  was  broken  by  the  I 

noise  of  carriage  wheels,  and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  X.  I 

alight.  He  had  come  to  spend  the  day  with  us.  We  received  him  i 

as  w'ell  as  w’e  could,  and  talked  literature  from  morning  to  night  1 

He  converses  on  that  subject  much  better  than  on  politics;  he  | 

knows  the  whole  eighteenth  century  by  heart,  and  upon  my  word  I  j 

thought  he  was  going  to  recite  to  my  wife  the  Pucelle  of  Voltaire.  ; 

He  would,  in  fact,  have  amused  me,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  man  : 

to  amuse  me  for  eight  hours  running.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
air  of  avoiding  political  conversation,  I  said  to  him  abruptly,  “  How 
can  you  explain  that  the  President,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  free 
countries,  should  have  destroyed  freedom  to  this  degree  in  our  own? 

As  for  me,”  I  added,  “  that  which  will  always  prevent  me  from  ; 

rallying  to  this  government  is  not  so  much  even  the  2nd  December  * 

a.s  what  has  followed  it.”  X.  admitted  with  some  embarrassment  that 
he  was  surprised  himself,  that  tilings  had  been  carried  too  far,  but 
that  he  did  not  despair  of  a  return  to  freedom,  and  so  fell  back  upon 
literature.  I  resumed  iiTe  subject  once  more,  which  gave  X.  an  j 

opportunity  to  tell  me  that  tire  President  was  surrounded  with  ] 

people  who  only  blamed  him  for  the  moderation  of  his  policy  and  j 

the  tardiness  of  his  measures — people  in  fact  who  were  shocked  by  | 

the  excess  of  our  liberties  and  the  small  amount  of  power  he  had  | 

kept  in  his  own  hands.  What  irritated  me  the  more  in  my  guest 
was  to  see,  that  whilst  he  had  sacrificed  his  former  affections  to  his 
interests,  he  carefully  retained  his  former  animosities ;  so  that  after 
he  had  favoured  me  with  a  grand  tirade  on  the  crimes  of  the 
Restoration,  and  especially  on  the  expedition  to  Spain,  “Yes,"  I 
exclaimed,  “  you  are  right ;  it  is  always  a  great  crime  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  a  people  under  the  pretext  that  a  bad  use  is  made  of  | 

it.”  This  axiom  cut  short  the  conversation,  and  we  returned  for  ! 

good  to  Voltaire,  which  did  not  prevent  us  from  parting  very  | 
tenderly  at  ten  in  the  evening.’  (P.  290.)  | 
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In  the  autumn  of  1853  he  repaired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tours,  where  a  country-house  had  been  hired  for  the  winter, 
as  the  climate  of  Normandy  was  too  severe  for  his  health, 
always  delicate.  From  this  cottage  he  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  his  friend  and  former  chief,  M.  Odilon 
Barrot : — 

‘As  for  public  affairs,  I  imagine  that  you  are  as  ignorant  and  as 
powerless  as  I  am  myself.  You  and  I,  my  friend,  belong  to  what  they 
would  have  called  eighty  years  ago  “  the  old  Court.”  Nay  more, 
we  belong  to  another  age  of  the  world,  we  are  of  a  class  of  ante¬ 
diluvian  animals  who  ought  really  to  be  placed  in  cabinets  of  natural 
history  to  show  what  the  creatures  were  like,  long  ago,  who  were  so 
singularly  constituted  as  to  care  for  freedom,  legality,  and  sincerity 
—strange  tastes,  which  presuppose  organs  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  world.  This  race 
ux>  will  pass  away,  and  will  be  followed  by  another,  more  like  us 
than  itself,  I  am  sure ;  but  shall  we  witness  this  fresh  metamor¬ 
phosis  ?  I  question  it ;  much  time  must  elapse  in  order  to  efface 
the  deplorable  impressions  of  the  last  few  years,  and  to  bring  back 
the  French,  I  do  not  say  to  a  passionate  love  of  liberty,  but  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  dignity,  to  the  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  with 
freedom,  to  the  desire  of  discussing  their  obedience,  which  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ago  and  the  most  ancient  instinct  of  the  race.  When  1 
think  of  the  disasters  which  a  handful  of  political  adventurers  have 
inflicted  on  this  unhappy  country — when  I  see  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  rich  and  industrious  community  doubts  have  been  cast,  with  an 
1  sir  of  plausibility,  on  the  right  of  property  itself ;  when  I  remember 
these  things,  and  that  the  human  race  is  composed  for  the  most  part, 
u  in  fact  it  is,  of  feeble,  honest,  and  vulgar  minds,  1  am  disposed  to 
forgive  the  prodigious  moral  enervation  we  are  witnessing,  and  to 
reserve  all  my  indignation  and  my  scorn  for  the  intriguers  and  the 
madmen  who  have  thrown  our  poor  country  into  these  extremities.’ 
(P.300.) 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  ‘  State  of  France  before  the 
‘Revolution’  proceeded.  Tocqueville  visited  Germany  in  1854, 
tnd  the  commencement  of  the  Kussian  war  in  that  year  gave 
» somewhat  different  direction  to  his  thoughts.  Hating  the 
Government  wdth  all  his  heart,  he  nevertheless  approved  its 
conduct  in  the  Eastern  question,  upheld  the  English  alliance, 
and  maintained  that  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  abstain  from  doing  anything  to  increase 
die  difficulties  of  a  crisis  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged. 
From  about  this  time,  too,  dates  Tocqueville’s  acquaintance  with 
Sir  George  Lewis,  which  speedily  ripened  into  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  and  cordial  friendship.  They  were  both  of  them  men  in 
whose  eyes  the  work  of  government  was  the  noblest  exercise  of 
the  human  intellect  for  the  improvement  of  our  race  by  the 
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influence  of  freedom  and  of  truth,  and  who  may  be  said  to  hare 
pursued  politics  with  no  other  object,  for  they  were  m- 
different  to  all  the  vulgar  prizes  of  political  ambition.  They 
were  both  of  them  alike  free  from  pretension  and  from  prejudice, 
intent  upon  the  real  principles  of  action  which  may  govern  the 
world  rightly,  rather  than  uiK)n  the  forms  they  may  assume, 
or  the  accidents  that  may  attend  them.  In  Lewis  there  was  a 
greater  mass  of  accumulated  knowledge,  for  his  was  universal; 
in  Tocqueville  a  quicker  vein  of  sentiment  and  perhaps  a  more 
subtle  power  of  discernment;  but  their  faculties  and  tastes 
readily  mingled  in  entire  harmony,  and  few  men  have  more  ra¬ 
pidly  and  completely  kno>vn  and  esteemed  one  another.  It  may 
be  permitted  to  those  who  shared  the  friendship  and  reverenced 
the  character  of  each  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  record  in  a 
few  passing  lines  the  regret  w'hich  two  great  nations  must  for 
ever  feel  that  their  wise  and  virtuous  lives  were,  within  so 
short  a  time  of  one  another,  prematurely  closed. 

The  letters  addressed  by  Tocqueville  to  Sir  George  Lewis 
during  the  war,  especially  with  reference  to  the  administrati* 
of  the  army,  are  of  extreme  interest,  but  their  length  forbids  at 
to  quote  them  here.  We  confine  ourselves  to  one  observafion. 
He  had  viewed  with  great  regret  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
British  military  administration  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  though 
he  attributed  the  superior  arrangements  of  the  French  army 
chiefly  to  their  long  experience  in  Africa,  whereas  the  Britii^ 
army  took  the  field  with  the  notions  and  traditions  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  But  what  he  conceived  to  be  of  still  greater  moment  to  the 
honour  and  power  of  this  country,  was  the  means  of  raising 
troops ;  for  he  held  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  country  to  keep 
its  ground  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  without,  at  least, 
the  power  of  raising  large  armies,  and  that  England  is  mistaken 
if  she  thinks  it  possible  to  stand  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the 
Continent.  On  this  last  point  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  languages 
so  forcible,  and  so  much  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  day  in  England,  that  we  quote  the  passage : — 

‘In  general,  although  it  is  rather  imprudent  to  speak  of  a  country 
which  is  not  one’s  own,  I  allow  myself  to  say  that  the  English  would 
be  wrong  to  fancy  themse  lves  as  far  separated  and  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  so  much  that  evento 
of  universal  interest  on  the  Continent  should  not  affect  their  institu¬ 
tions.  I  think,  that  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  and  still  more 
in  that  which  is  approaching,  no  European  nation  can  long  remain 
entirely  different  from  all  other  nations ;  and  that  whatever  becomes 
the  general  law  of  the  Continent  cannot  fail  to  exercise  in  the  long 
run  a  very  great  influence  on  the  peculiar  laws  of  Great  Britain,  in 
spite  of  the  sea,  and  in  spite  of  the  special  manners  and  customs  and 
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institutions  which  have  heretofore,  more  than  the  sea,  protected  you. 
We  shall  perhaps  not  see  the  verification  of  this  remark  in  our  own 
tome ;  but  be  assured  those  who  come  after  us  will  see  it ;  and  I 
should  not  be  afraid  to  have  this  letter  placed  in  a  notary’s  office,  to 
be  read  fifty  years  hence.’  (P.  367.) 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  well  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  with  English  modes  of  thought,  Avith  English  opinions. 
He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  can  vnthout  difficulty 
jjtce  himself  at  the  English  point  of  view  on  any  question,  and 
tell  beforehand  what  an  Englishman  w’ould  think  of  it.  He 
oitertaiued  the  highest  opinion  of  the  English  intellect,  and  he 
attributes  to  it  a  marked  superiority  (in  speaking  of  Mr.  Grote’s 
‘  History  of  Greece  ’)  over  German  scholarship.  But  although 
he  was  entirely  free  from  national  prejudice,  the  fact  is  that 
he  knew  English  men  and  English  books  better  than  he  knew 
England.  For  twenty  years  he  never  Gsited  it.  In  1836  he 
left  it  still  agitated  by  the  throes  of  the  Reform  Bill  and,  as  he 
supposed,  on  the  verge  of  a  progressive  democratic  revolution, 
though  a  pacific  one.  In  1857,  when  he  returned  to  it  for  the 
last  time,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  country 
so  little  changed  after  all,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  Reform  Bill 
and  all  the  incidents  of  twenty  years,  it  was  still  just  the  same 
Old  England.  He  was  himself  so  well  aware  of  his  comparatively 
imperfect  knowledge  of  this  country,  that  he  carefully  abstained 
from  writing  ujx)n  it ;  and  although  some  jKjrtions  of  his  English 
journals  have  now  been  published,  they  must  be  regarded  at. 
die  impressions  of  a  traveller  rather  than  as  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  philosopher.*  We  think,  for  example,  that  he  w’as 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  English  aristocracy  is  based  mainly 
upon  wealth  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  though  he  is  entirely 


•  This  remark  applies  to  the  Notes  on  England  and  Ireland  made 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville  thirty  years  ago,  and  certainly  not  intended 
by  him  for  publication.  They  are  not  free  from  inaccuracies  and 
insconceptions  which  further  experience  would  have  removed. 
Eiery  English  reader  will  at  once  detect  these  mistakes — as,  for 
iaitance,  that  an  overseer  of  the  poor  must  be  a  wealthy  man,  and 
that  the  administrative  Boards  of  this  country  are  not  named  by  the 
Crown,  but  are  self-elected.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
them ;  but  we  hope  the  foreign  readers  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  Notes 
will  not  be  led  astray  by  these  statements,  and  will  not  suppose  that 
England  and  Ireland  in  1865  still  really  present  the  peculiar  abuses 
rod  evils  be  pointed  out  in  1835.  The  real  value  of  these  Notes  is 
that  they  contain,  not  the  truth,  but  a  true  statement  of  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  an  intelligent  traveller  by  a  journey  through 
the  United  Kingdom  at  that  period. 
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ri"ht  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  based  exclusively  on  birth,  I 
Immense  fortunes  are  daily  realised  in  England  which  have  no  I 
connexion  at  all  with  the  aristocracy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  I 
the  most  frequent  and  beneficial  additions  to  the  House  of  I 
Lords  are  those  which  arc  made  on  the  ground  of  high  legal  I 
ability,  long  public  service,  or  personal  eminence,  irrespective  | 
of  mere  jwssessions.  Great  wealth,  unaccompanied  with  po-  | 
litical  or  personal  claims,  does  not  raise  a  man  in  England  to  I 
the  peerage ;  but  the  |>ecrage  of  England  is  unquestionably  | 
oj)en  to  all  men,  who  rise  by  their  own  ability,  in  church  or  I 
state,  to  the  first  rank  in  their  professions.  That  is  its  real  | 
basis  and  its  true  power.  I 

Before  we  revert  to  the  ^wlitical  opinions  of  Tocqucville,  it  I 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  letter  to 
one  of  his  friends,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  metaphysical 
and  theological  inquiries.  It  is  a  page  of  general  and  lasting 
interest : — 

‘Your  last  letter  contains  things  on  the  great  questions  which 
occupy  you,  deeply  thought  and  well  expressed.  This  letter  well 
deserves  to  be  read  again,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  the  greatest,  I  may 
almost  say  the  only  subject,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  man. 
Everything  else  is  a  bubble  in  comparison  with  it.  I  should  have 
had  a  passionate  love  for  the  philosophical  studies  which  have  been 
your  constant  occupation,  if  I  could  have  turned  them  to  more  : 
profit ;  but,  whether  from  some  natural  defect  or  from  a  want  of  | 
resolution  in  the  pursuit  of  this  design,  I  have  always  found  at  last  | 
that  all  the  scientific  notions  to  be  acquired  on  these  subjects  did 
not  carry  me  further,  and  frequently  carried  me  less  far,  than  the 
point  I  had  reached  at  the  outset  by  a  small  number  of  simple  ideas, 
which  all  mankind  do  in  fact  more  or  less  entertain.  These  ideas  lead 
easily  to  a  belief  in  a  First  Cause,  which  remains  at  once  evident  and 
inconceivable :  to  fixed  laws  which  are  discernible  in  the  physical 
world,  and  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  moral  world ;  to  the  | 
providence  of  God,  and  therefore  to  His  justice;  to  the  responsibility 
of  man,  since  he  is  enabled  to  discern  good  from  evil,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  future  life.  1  acknowledge  that  apart  from  revelation,  I  have  I 
never  found  that  the  nicest  metaphysical  inquiry  could  supply  any¬ 
thing  more  clear  on  these  points  than  the  plainest  common  sense,  and 
this  has  made  me  somewhat  out  of  humour  with  it.  What  1  called 
“  the  bottom  I  cannot  touch”  is  the  Wherefore  of  the  world;  the  plan 
of  creation  of  which  we  know  nothing,  not  even  in  our  bodies, 
still  less  in  our  minds — the  reason  of  the  destiny  of  this  singular 
being  whom  we  call  Man,  with  just  intelligence  enough  to  perceive 
the  miseries  of  his  condition,  but  not  enough  to  change  it  .  .  • 
That  is  the  depth,  or  rather  the  depths,  which  the  ambition  of  my 
soul  would  sound,  but  which  will  for  ever  remain  infinitely  beyond 
my  powers  of  knowing  the  truth.’  (P.  477.) 
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In  these  meditations,  which  diversified  a  life  devoted  to  lite¬ 
rary  labour  and  to  rural  pursuits — a  philoso})her  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  a  peasant  in  the  afternoon — M.  de  Tocqueville  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  AVe  fancy,  as  we  read  the  letters 
written  wthin  a  few  months  of  its  close,  that  a  tone  of  in¬ 
creased  serenity  tempered  the  melancholy  of  political  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  a  greater  power  of  thought  plunged  into  the 
future  of  the  world  which  he  was  not  destined  to  behold.  But 
though  the  shadow  was  already  stealing  along  the  wall,  with 
that  unconsciousness  which  is  the  last  happiness  of  man  he 
still  looked  forwards  to  a  brighter  future. 

‘I  see,’  said  he  on  the  12th  January,  1858,  to  Mr.  Freslon,  ‘  that 
Tou  do  not  give  way  to  despondency  as  to  public  affairs,  and  you  are 
right.  I  too  am  fiir  from  singing  a  de  profundis  over  French  so¬ 
ciety.  Only,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  we  are  not  destined  to  see 
that  personage  restored  to  vitality.  The  history  of  the  past  affords 
but  little  light  as  to  the  means  of  resuscitation,  because  the  principles 
of  life  within  it  are  different  from  what  they  once  were.  Down  to  a 
recent  period,  the  living  and  active  forces  of  society  were  in  the 
educated  classes.  When  these  had  been  persuaded,  excited,  and 
united  in  one  conviction,  the  rest  followed.  Now-a-days,  not  only 
liive  the  educated  classes  become  temporarily  insensible  by  the 
disease  of  long  revolutions,  but  they  are  in  reality  dethroned.  The 
centre  of  social  power,  so  to  speak,  has  been  gradually  displaced 
tnd  at  last  abruptly  changed.  It  now  resides  in  classes  which  read 
nothing,  or  at  least  only  read  newspapers  when  they  read  anything 
It  all :  and  that  is  the  profound  reason  which  leads  our  Government 
to  reserve  its  fetters  for  the  periodical  press.  We  academicians  are 
free  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  we  please,  addressing  an  academical 
public :  but  the  least  buzz  of  a  hostile  thought  is  suppressed  if  it  is 
thought  likely  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  people.  Don’t  tell  me  then 
that  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  8tc.  overthrew  by  books  powers  far  more 
durably  established.  Those  powers  were  better  established,  it  is 
true;  but  the  force  to  overthrow  them  was  far  more  within  the 
reach  of  writers  of  books  and  better  within  their  grasp.  They  were 
surrounded  by  the  upper  or  middle  classes,  who  believed  in  ideas  ; 
but  those  same  classes  now-a-days  abhor  and  dread  ideas,  whatever 
they  may  be  (as  far  as  they  are  ideas),  and  think  of  nothing  but  in¬ 
terests.  Moreover  these  same  upper  and  middle  classes,  whose  cars 
were  so  open,  were  still  the  masters  of  society.  When  they  were 
von  over,  all  was  done. 

‘  I  believe,  with  you,  that  these  classes  may  again  be  persuaded 
tod  excited ;  and  I  think  that  when  that  is  done,  a  great,  though 
!till  a  less,  influence  may  be  exercised  through  them  over  the 
people :  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  very  slowly,  by  dint  of  a 
multitude  of  small  blows  struck  successively  on  the  public  mind.  It 
;  is  certainly  a  good,  and  even  a  necessary  thing  to  follow  this  up, 
ud  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  those  who  do  so  are 
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losing  their  time  ;  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  exaggeration  to 
believe  in  the  complete  efficacy  and  prompt  effect  of  these  efforts. 
To  change  the  mind  of  the  nation  quickly,  instruction  less  refined 
and  more  adapted  to  the  classes  who  are  now  all-powerful  is  re¬ 
quisite  ;  and  as  the  periodical  press  is  not  free,  it  is  only  by  facU 
and  not  by  ideas  that  the  people  can  bo  enlightened  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  government  it  lives  under.  If  this  government 
followed  its  natural  disposition,  if  it  were  now  to  commit  the  faults 
by  which  in  the  long  run  absolute  governments  always  fall,  the 
nation  would  see  clearly  and  at  once  what  its  constitution  is ;  and 
as,  after  all,  the  comparisons  between  our  own  age  and  the  decline  of 
society  under  the  Roman  Empire  are  inaccurate — as  the  mass  of  the 
people  forms  neither  a  corrupt  nation,  nor  a  timorous  nation,  non 
nation  enslaved  like  the  Roman  mob,  on  that  day  when  light  shall 
break  in  upon  it,  the  nation  will  judge.’  (P.  481.) 

These  extracts  are  long,  but  they  are  taken  from  a  volume 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  English  readers.  They  are  not  inferior 
in  wisdom  and  in  acuteness  to  any  of  M.  de  ToequeviUe’s 
earlier  writings,  and  they  bear  directly  on  the  question  of  the 
day  most  interesting  to  the  world — the  state  of  opinion  and 
the  duration  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  France.  We 
shall  therefore  resume  and  complete  them  by  adding  to  them 
one  of  the  last  letters  to  M.  de  Beaumont,  dated 

‘Tocqueville:  27th  Feb.,  1858. 

‘  1  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  how  much  your  last  letter  has 
interested  me,  and  how  entirely  I  agree  with  most  of  your  observa¬ 
tions,  amongst  others  with  that  on  the  value  of  liberty.  Like  you, 
I  have  never  been  more  entirely  convinced  that  liberty  alone  can 
give  to  human  society  in  general,  and  to  the  individuals  which  com- 
]K)se  it  in  particular,  all  the  prosperity  and  all  the  greatness  of 
which  our  race  is  capable.*  Every  day  confirms  me  more  in  this 
belief ;  my  own  observations,  the  lapse  of  life,  the  recollections  of 
history,  the  events  of  the  present  day,  foreign  nations,  our  own,  all 
combine  to  give  to  these  opinions  of  our  youth  the  force  of  absolute 
conviction.  That  liberty  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  form  a  great  and 


•  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  definition  of  liberty,  given  in  a  fragment 
of  his  English  Journal  (vol.  viii.  p.  374),  is  as  follows : — 

‘  Liberty  seems  to  me  to  hold  in  the  political  world  the  place  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  physical  world.  The  earth  is  peopled  with  a 
multitude  of  beings  differently  organised ;  yet  all  live  and  flourish. 
Alter  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  they  suffer ;  remove  them 
out  of  it,  they  die.  .  .  .  Change  your  laws,  vary  your  manners, 
reform  your  creeds,  modify  your  forms ;  if  you  can  attain  to  this, 
tliat  man  should  have  full  liberty  to  do  whatsoever  is  not  bad  in 
itself,  and  the  certainty  of  enjoying  in  peace  the  produce  of  what  he 
has  done,  you  have  hit  the  mark.  The  mark  is  the  same,  but  there 
are  many  ways  of  attaining  it’ 
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virile  nation,  is  to  my  mind  evidence  itself.  On  thi.-^  point  I  have  a 
faith  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  on  many  others.  But  how 
dilhcult  it  is  to  establish  liberty  firmly  in  nations  which  have  lost 
the  use,  and  even  the  true  conception  of  it !  How  powerless  are 
institutions  when  they  are  not  fostered  by  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
the  people !  I  have  always  thought,  that  to  make  France  a  free 
nation  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word) — that  enterprise  to  which  we 
have  devoted  our  lives  to  the  extent  of  our  small  abilities — I  have 
always  thought,  I  say,  that  this  enterprise  was  a  grand  but  a  rash 
one.  1  think  it  every  day  more  rash,  but  more  grand  also ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  were  1  to  be  born  again,  I  should  still  prefer  to  risk 
everything  in  this  hazardous  undertaking  rather  than  to  bow  under 
a  necessity  to  serve.  Will  others  be  more  fortunate  than  we  have 
been  ?  I  know  not ;  but  1  ask  myself  whether  in  our  time  we  shall 
see  in  France  a  free  nation,  at  least  what  you  and  I  mean  by  the 
word.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  not  see  revolutions. 
Nothing,  believe  me,  is  settled.  An  unforeseen  circumstance,  a  new 
tnm  given  to  affairs,  any  accident  whatsoever,  may  bring  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  events  to  force  every  man  from  his  retreat.  It  was  to  that 
I  alluded  in  my  last  letter,  and  not  to  the  establishment  of  regular 
liberty.  But  what  makes  me  fear  that  nothing  will  for  a  long  time 
make  us  free,  is  that  we  have  not  the  desire  to  be  so.  .  .  .  Not 
indeed  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  say  that  w'e  are  a  decrepid  and 
corrupt  nation,  destined  to  perpetual  servitude.  Those  who,  with 
this  notion,  exhibit  the  vices  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  complacently 
imagine  that  we  are  to  reproduce  them  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  people 
who  seem  to  me  to  live  in  books  and  not  in  the  reality  of  their  age. 
We  are  not  a  decrepid  nation,  but  a  nation  worn  and  terrified  by 
anarchy.  We  are  wanting  in  the  sound  and  lofty  conception  of 
freedom ;  but  we  are  worth  more  than  our  present  destiny.  We  are 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  definitive  and  regular  establishment  of  despotism ; 

;  and  the  Government  will  find  this  out  if  ever  it  attains  sufficient 
security  to  discourage  conspiracies,  to  cause  the  anarchical  parties 
to  drop  their  arms,  and  to  crush  them  from  the  scene.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  then  be  astonished,  in  the  hey-day  of  its  triumph,  to  find 
a  stratum  of  bitterness  and  opposition,  beneath  that  layer  of  obse¬ 
quious  followers  who  now  seem  to  cover  the  surface  of  France.  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  only  chance  of  seeing  a  strong  love  of 
liberty  revive  in  France  is  in  the  tranquil  and  apparently  definitive 
establishment  of  absolute  power.  Observe  the  working  of  all  our 
revolutions ;  it  can  now  be  described  with  great  precision.  The 
experience  of  seventy  years  has  proved  that  the  people  alone  cannot 
make  a  revolution  ;  as  long  as  that  necessary  element  of  revolutions 
works  alone,  it  is  powerless.  It  does  not  become  irresistible  till  a 
portion  of  the  educated  classes  has  joined  it ;  and  these  classes  will 
only  lend  their  moral  support  or  their  material  co-operation  to  the 
people  when  they  cease  to  fear  it.  Hence  it  is  that  at  the  very 
I  moment  when  each  of  the  governments  we  have  had  in  the  last  sixty 
years  appeared  to  be  the  strongest,  that  it  caught  the  disease  by 
I  which  it  was  to  perish.  The  Restoration  began  to  die  the  day  when 
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nobodj  talked  any  longer  of  killing  it,  and  so  with  the  Jalj 
monarchy.  I  think  it  will  be  so  with  the  present  government. 
Paul  [M.  de  Beaumont’s  youngest  son,  then  a  child]  will  tell  me  if 
I  am  mistaken.’  (P.  490.) 

There  has  not  been  any  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  at  which  this  language  was  so  likely  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  French  people  as  the  present.  The 
signs  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  recent  elections,  indicate  a 
spirit  very  different  from  the  apathy  of  abject  submission  and 
indiflfercnce  which  seemed  to  have  emasculated  France.  On 
almost  every  point  of  the  country — in  the  choice  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  in  the  choice  of  the  conseils  generaux,  and  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections — the  Government  finds  its  nominations  energeti¬ 
cally  disputed  and  not  unfrequently  defeated.  If  at  this  moment 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  re-elected,  the  Opposition  would 
be  represented  in  it  by  at  least  a  iwwerful  minority,  and  if  that 
Opposition  is  not  already  in  the  Chamber,  it  is  out  of  doors,  in 
spite  of  all  the  |>ersecutions  and  restrictions  which  have  been 
laid  on  the  exercise  of  the  most  legitimate  electoral  rights.  The 
machinery  by  which  universal  suffknge  was  converted  for  a  time 
into  a  toy  for  prefects  and  ministers  to  j»lay  ndth,  and  an  in¬ 
strument  to  crush  the  real  intelligence  of  the  people,  is  worn 
out.  There  is  once  more  a  voice  and  a  will  in  that  ballot- 
box  ;  and  that  voice  condemns  the  Imperial  Government.  As 
M.  de  Tocqueville  observed  in  1858,  it  is  by  facts  alone,  and 
not  by  arguments,  that  the  true  character  of  the  Government 
is  known — facts  such  as  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  Mexican 
war,  the  restrictions  of  the  Press,  the  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  electoral  committees,  are  gradually  bringing  back 
light  to  the  French  nation,  and  when  ‘  light  breaks  in,  the 
‘  nation  will  judge.’  In  spite  of  many  errors  of  judgment  and 
of  conduct,  we  do  not  dispute  the  services  which  the  Emperor 
Na{X)leon  III.  has  rendered  to  France,  and  we  do  not  question 
that  his  popularity  is  still  undiminished  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation.  But  that  |X)pularity  cannot  cover  all  the  short¬ 
comings  and  abuses  of  his  government ;  and  dependent  as  it  is 
on  his  personal  authority,  the  idea  of  the  termination  of  his 
reign  is  becoming  as  much  an  object  of  terror  to  the  timid,  and 
of  perplexity  to  the  w’avcring,  as  the  incoherent  threats  of 
anarchy.  For  what  would  he  leave  behind  him?  A  govern¬ 
ment  composed  of  men  for  the  most  part  profoundly  discredited 
— a  youthful  heir—  a  regent  perhaps,  who,  both  as  a  foreigner 
and  a  woman,  has  hardly  had  justice  done  her  by  the  French 
people, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rising  tide  of  liberal  feeling, 
more  and  more  disposed  to  demand  institutions  which  shall  give 
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the  nation  security  for  the  future  and  a  real  voice  in  its  affairs. 
There  is  not  a  man  amongst  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the 
Empire  who  does  not  >'iew  this  state  of  things  with  undisguised 
apprehension ;  and  there  is  probably  not  a  man  who  would 
counsel  and  abet  the  Emperor  in  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  blow', 
which  he  dealt  so  successfully  in  1851  to  an  effete  Assembly  and 
a  terrified  community.  There  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  but  one 
course  to  be  pursued  with  any  prospect  of  security  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  dynasty  and  of  tranquillity  to  France  ;  and  that  course 
is  to  accept  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions.  It  w'ould  not  be 
very  difficult,  even  with  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Empire, 
to  transform  the  present  absolutism  of  the  sovereign  into  a 
system  of  government  which  might  afford  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  country.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  and  irresponsible  to  any 
organised  body  in  the  state,  has  never  failed  to  acknowledge 
its  democratic  origin,  and  to  exercise  its  jx)wer  with  some 
regard  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people.  It  will  be 
well  for  its  own  sake  if  it  follow  the  same  course  now.  It  is 
not  by  resistance  or  repression  that  the  Empire  can  regain  the 
ground  it  is  losing.  The  language  even  of  its  harshest  judges 
and  keenest  enemies  deserves  its  serious  attention  ;  and  if  F ranee 
is  again  to  be  saved  from  another  of  those  periodical  convulsions 
which  may  even  now  be  approaching,  like  a  storm  on  the  furthest 
limit  of  the  horizon,  it  will  be  by  timely  concessions  to  the 
reviving  energy  of  the  nation.  At  such  a  moment,  the  voice 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  ardent  love  of  freedom,  will  not  be 
unheard  or  without  influence,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  learn 
what  answer  will  be  made  to  this  posthumous  appeal  of  a  great 
thinker  and  a  great  patriot. 
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Art.  VII. — Narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia  (1862-63).  By  William  Gifford 
I*ALGRAVE,  late  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  Native 
Infantry.  2  vok.  8vo.  London  :  1865. 

Maxt  of  our  readers  Avill  doubtless  be  familiar  with  Lady 
Duff  Gordon’s  ‘  Letters  from  Egypt,’  already  reviewed 
in  this  Jounial,  and  will  remember  the  peculiar  earuestnese 
with  which  that  accomplished  traveller  speaks  of  the  tendency 
of  Englishmen  and  Europeans  in  general  to  treat  Orientah 
and  other  inferior  races  (as  we  deem  them)  with  contemptuous 
hostility  whenever  brought  into  contact  with  them.  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  appears  to  think  this  kind  of  arrogance  to  be  much  on 
the  increase  among  us.  And  possibly  she  is  in  the  right ;  but 
this  may  arise  from  superficial  causes  only :  — 

*  It  is  curious  (she  says)  that  all  the  old  books  of  travel  that  I  have 
read  mention  the  natives  of  strange  countries  in  a  far  more  natural 
tone,  and  with  far  more  attempt  to  discriminate  character,  than 
modern  ones,  e.g.  Carsten  Niebuhr’s  Travels  here  and  in  Arabia, 
Cook’s  Voyages,  and  many  others.  Have  we  grown  so  very 
civilised  since  a  hundred  years,  that  outlandish  people  seem  to  us 
like  puppets,  and  not  like  real  human  beings  ?  ’ 

The  truth  is,  we  take  it,  that  civilised  man  rarely  learns  to 
treat  others  as  his  equals  except  under  the  influence  of  neces- 
sar}’  caution ;  and  it  is  only  by  treating  them  as  equals,  that 
he  can  learn  what  they  are  really  like.  In  the  old  days,  when 
Bruce  toiled  through  a  thousand  dangers  to  the  source  of  his 
Blue  Nile,  and  Niebuhr  dwelt  for  years  under  the  Arab  roofs 
and  tents,  and  Ileame  and  Mackenzie  accompanied  the  Indian 
hunters  in  their  ])ainful  marches  to  the  shoi-es  of  the  Frozen 
Sea,  Eurojiean  wanderers  were  as  yet  insulated  strangers 
among  multitudes  who  cared  but  little  for  them  and  their 
jtrerogatives,  and  held,  as  it  were,  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
They  were  compelled  for  self-preservation  to  cultivate  their 
companions’  good  graces,  to  learn  tlieir  usages,  and  defer  to 
their  prejudices.  Now  the  steamer  brings  the  young  Lon¬ 
doner  or  Parisian,  with  all  the  bloom  of  his  carefully 
nourished  outrecuidance  fresh  upon  him,  within  a  few  days’ 
journey  of  the  dwelling  of  the  barbarous  jieojile  whom  he 
means  to  visit;  he  has  at  his  dis|)Osal  that  host  of  corrupt 
guides  and  lackeys  which  follows  the  European  everywhere  in 
his  encroachments,  and  constitutes  in  truth  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  modern  system  of  travelling;  by  these  he  is 
carefully  educated  in  the  notitm,  to  which  his  ow  n  disjxisition 
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too  much  inclines  him,  that  insolence  and  swagger,  or  at  best 
the  constant  maintenance  of  an  air  of  superiority,  are  the  true 
method  of  insuring  obedience.  And  from  the  exercise  of 
these  pleasant  methods  of  persuasion  he  has,  in  truth,'  not 
much  to  fear ;  for  those  among  whom  he  journeys  have  learnt 
to  put  up  Avdth  this  kind  of  treatment,  as  amply  compensated  by 
the  chink  of  the  stranger’s  napoleons  ;  or  if  a  rebellious  spirit 
rises  within  them,  they  stand  in  dread  of  disjdeasing  their  own 
chiefs  and  governors,  who  on  their  part  live  in  salutary  awe  of 
the  Consuls  whose  flags  wave  over  their  cities.  And  in  this 
way  the  visitor  goes  and  returns,  a  little  disabused,  perhaps, 
as  to  the  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  thus  enacting 
the  foreign  potentate  in  the  deserts;  but,  in  other  respects, 
with  just  enough  knowledge  of  the  countries  Avhich  he  has 
visited  to  enable  him  to  impart,  to  his  friends,  or  readers,  his 
impressions  of  contempt  for  the  society  whose  outside  he  has 
barely  seen. 

There  is  so  little  to  learn  from  this  order  of  travellers,  and 
they  are  so  numerous,  that,  for  our  own  jKirt,  we  rarely  attempt 
to  rejid  a  new  volume  of  this  class  of  literature,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  author  has  travelletl  for  a  purpose,  such  as  the 
elucidation  of  ]>oints  of  scientific  or  antiquarian  knowledge. 
But  we  make  a  most  willing  exception  to  our  rule  in  the  case 
of  those  very  few  who  go  forth  in  the  resolution  to  throw 
aside,  for  awhile,  the  self-conceit  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
civilised  life,  and  to  become  sojourners  in  the  wild  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  the  spirit  of  those  old  writers  \vhom  Lady  DuflF 
Gonlon  mentions,  and  of  their  prototype  Ulysses,  ‘seeing  the 
‘  cities,  and  learning  the  minds,  of  many  men.’ 

To  this  latter  category,  and  to  the  rarest  division  of  it, 
those  who  carry  to  their  work  a  mind  stored  with  great  va¬ 
riety  of  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  the  author  of  these 
volumes  belongs.  It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  refer  in  passing 
to  the  singular  effect  pnxluced  in  English  society  last  autumn, 
by  his  sudden  appearance  among  us  after  an  almost  unbroken 
absence  from  this  country  of  many  years,  and  the  piquant 
revelations  which  he  then  communicated  to  the  Geographical 
Society  respecting  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  in  particular 
the  secluded  metropolis  of  the  W ahabees,  concerning  whom  so 
much  of  romantic  interest  had  been  vaguely  asserted,  and  so 
little  was  really  kno^vn.  For  a  short  time,  he  disappeared 
again  from  among  us ;  and  then  came  the  intelligence  that  he 
hjwl  changed  the  design  of  a  life,  and  had  adopted  again  the 
habits  of  the  native  country  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
e8trange<l.  And  he  now  imjmrts  the  fruits  of  his  wanderings 
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in  the  shape  of  these  two  volumes,  giving  us  at  once,  through 
a  single  effort  of  descriptive  genius,  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Interior  of  secluded  Arabia  than  we  possess  of  many 
other  Mahometan  countries,  easily  accessible  to  all,  and  an¬ 
nually  visited  by  clouds  of  commonplace  tourists. 

It  is  due  to  a  writer  to  respect  whatever  reserve  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  make  use  of  in  his  communications  to  the 
public ;  and  Mr.  Palgrave  practises  this  reserve  even  to  a 
j)rovoking  extent.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  past 
life  are  now  so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  mere  affec¬ 
tation  not  to  mention  at  the  outset  so  much  of  them  as  is 
necessary  to  serve  as  a  clue  both  to  his  real  motives  for  visiting 
these  regions,  and  to  the  prejwssessions  •with  which  he  visited 
them,  and  of  which  his  pages  afford  such  abundant  e\'idence. 
^Ir.  Palgrave,  the  son  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  English 
antiquaries,  and  himself  distinguished  in  early  life  as  one  of 
the  best  rising  Oxford  scholars  of  his  day,  relinquished,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  his  own  accord  the  career  of  ordinary  successes  which 
seemed  open  to  him ;  served  for  some  time  in  the  Indian  array ; 
and  having  left  that  profession  also,  passed  a  considerable  section 
of  his  life  ‘  in  connexion,’  as  he  phrases  it,  with  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  Syria.  He  thus  became,  after  the  manner  of  his 
acute  and  resolute  brethren,  closely  familiar  with  the  inner 
life  both  of  the  Christians  of  that  region,  and  also  of  their 
Mahometan  neighbours,  so  far  as  these  could  be  safely  ap¬ 
proached  by  one  proceeding  from  the  enemy’s  headquarters. 
Thoroughly  acoomplished  in  the  Arabic  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  despatched  from  Syria  to  Arabia  in  1862,  on  a 
‘  mission.’  As  to  the  nature  of  that  ‘  mission,’  he  is  discreetly, 
or  rather  loyally,  silent;  we  can  ourselves  only  accept  the 
jM)pular  rej)ort,  that  it  was  connected  with  the  half-political 
and  half-proselytising  designs  long  entertained,  though  not 
very  consistently  or  resolutely  followed  out,  by  the  French 
Government  in  Syria.  To  complete  this  scanty  ])ersonal  pre¬ 
face,  we  may  add  that  since  his  last  return  to  England,  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  been  sent  by  our  Foreign  Office  on  an  errand  of 
a  very  different  character,  on  wliich  he  is  now  engaged ;  that 
t)f  obtaining  access  to  our  unfortunate  countrymen  detained 
by  King  Theodore  in  Abyssinia,  and  negotiating  their  release. 

That  he  was  employed  on  a  secret  mission,  our  author 
indicates  in  his  j)reface,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  necessary 
funds  were  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ;  and  more  fully  in  the  account  of  his  \’isit  to  Telal, 
the  able  and  enlightened  prince,  as  he  describes  him,  of  Djebel 
Shomer,  in  the  heart  of  Northern  Arabia.  But  the  absence  of 
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any  more  explicit  clue  to  his  intentions  and  proceedings  has 
necessarily  left  much  of  his  narrative  in  a  somewhat  hazy  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  throughout  that  w'e  are  only 
admitted  to  half-confidence ;  and  an  author  who  thus  treats  the 
public,  though  it  may  be  from  the  most  honourable  motives, 
cannot  complain  if  the  public  in  return  extend  only  the  same 
kind  of  half-confidence  to  himself.  Many  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
tales  of  adventures  among  the  people  who  dwell  beyond  the 
Syrian  desert,  have  been  received  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
caution  which  the  world  exhibited  towards  Bruce’s  narratives 
of  his  mighty  deeds  of  war  and  policy  among  the  Abyssinlans. 
For  our  own  part,  we  will  only  say  that  every  comparison 
we  have  made  with  other  authorities  has  satisfied  us  only  the 
more  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  pictures  of 
Arabian  life  and  politics,  after  every  allowance  made  for  the 
influence  of  a  fiery  imagination  and  strong  prepossessions ;  and 
that  such  slight  corroboration  as  could  be  obtained  of  the  more 
personal  portion  of  his  narrative  has  tended  the  same  way.  But 
he  must  not  complain,  as  we  said  before,  if,  where  so  much  is 
left  unexplained,  the  vague  doubts  engendered  by  a  half-told 
story  will  still  beset  his  readers.  For  instance,  in  vol.  ii.  c.  xvii. 
he  and  his  comrade — travelling  as  mere  wandering  Syrian 
doctors,  as  far  as  their  companions  knew,  or  the  reader  is  allowed 
to  know — are  the  victims  of  a  most  romantic  shipwreck  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  lose  all  their  trifling  effects,  including  their 
presents  for  native  chiefs,  and  find  their  way  to  the  marine 
palace  of  Thoweynee,  sovereign  of  Oman,  penniless,  and  much 
in  the  same  bodily  plight  as  that  in  which  Ulysses  announced 
himself  to  the  daughter  of  King  Alcinous.  Once  arrived, 
however,  they  are  ‘  lodged  and  taken  care  of  in  the  palace ;  ’ 
they  are  next  provided  by  the  hospitality  ‘  of  a  merchant  with 
‘  lodging,  board,  and  raiment ;  ’  in  a  few  days  our  author  is 
walking  the  streets  of  Muscat  ‘  with  a  decent  upper  garment  of 
‘  red  cotton,  Oman  fashion,  a  large  white  girdle,  a  turban, 

‘  shoes,  and  the  Nebaa  walking-stick,  indispensable  for  respec- 
‘  tability,’  lives  in  gentlemanly  style  for  some  weeks  in  this 
metropolis,  and  finally  obtains  free  passage  and  board  to  the 
port  of  Abushehr,  with  an  utter  stranger,  ‘  a  sea-captain  of 
‘  Koweyt,’  who  refused  to  take  any  payment  in  requital.  How 
the  offer  of  it  could  have  been  made  by  travellers  just  cast 
ashore  half-naked,  does  not  appear.  Of  course,  all  these  ad¬ 
ventures,  as  pleasantly  improbable  on  the  surface  as  those  of 
Sinbad  in  the  same  region,  are  easily  understood  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  ‘  mission,’  and  of  the  familiarity  with  accredited 
agents  which  it  must  have  given ;  but  the  studious  omission  of 
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all  reference  to  particulars  of  this  kind  greatly  bewilders  the 
uninitiated  reader. 

For  the  immediate  purposes  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Palgrave 
assumed,  as  we  have  said,  the  character  and  appearance  of  % 
Syrian  travelling  doctor — a  Christian,  as  we  infer.  Niebuhr 
had  also  travelled  in  the  dress  of  an  Oriental  Christian,  which  ig 
evidently  neither  an  unsafe  nor  unacceptable  garb  in  latitu- 
dinarian  Arabia,  such  as,  we  shall  presently  see,  our  author 
describes  it.  His  comrade,  who  ‘  by  a  slight  but  necessary 
‘  fiction,’  passed  for  his  brother-in-law  (his  indispensable  com- 
])auion,  we  suppose ;  persons  in  connexion  with  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  are  said  always  to  travel  in  couples),  ‘  was  a  native  of 
‘  the  village  of  Zahleh  in  the  plains  of  Ccelo-Syria.’  No  one, 
of  course,  will  question  the  necessity  of  the  disguise  for  their 
purposes,  or  its  propriety,  where  a  serious  object  was  to  be 
attained.  But,  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  en¬ 
tertain  a  certain  old-fashioned  repugnance  to  the  practice,  not 
only  avowed,  but  boasted  of,  by  some  travellers  of  this  day,  of 
assuming  false  characters,  and  conforming  themselves  to  the 
costume  and  religion  of  regions  which  they  visit  from  mere 
curiosity.  When  we  listen  to  a  returned  traveller  of  this  class, 
in  London  learned  society,  recounting  with  an  air  of  high  self- 
satisfaction  his  successful  tricks,  chuckling  over  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  stu|)id  Moslem  whom  he  may  have  succeeded  in 
outwitting,  and  all  this  for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of 
contributing,  as  it  is  phrased,  to  our  stores  of  geographical 
knowledge,  we  cannot  help  sometimes  reflecting  on  what  these 
straightforward  zealots  whom  we  mock  must  think  of  us,  who 
thus  enjoy  the  recital  of  a  long  lie,  acted  at  their  expense,  on 
the  most  solemn  of  subjects  ;  and  also,  what  the  result  may  be, 
when  the  deceit  becomes  known  among  them — and  everything 
is  known  sooner  or  later  nowadays — on  the  prospects  of  sub¬ 
sequent  European  travellers  in  the  same  countries.  Of  course 
Mr.  Palgrave,  whose  reason  for  disguise  we  have  seen,  and 
who  moreover  concealed  his  nationality  only,  and  avowed  his 
religion,  is  but  lightly  touched  by  this  animadversion  of  ours, 
which  many  will  think  im{>ertinent  or  overstrained,  even 
in  instances  where  it  more  closely  applies.  But  it  is  plain 
enough,  even  in  his  case,  how  much  of  weariness  and  vex¬ 
ation,  not  unmixed  with  shame,  the  constant  wearing  a  mask 
— the  continued  strain  of  the  effort  to  deceive — and  the  slight 
fit  of  remorse  which  followed  every  fit  of  exultation  over  a 
successful  piece  of  acting — unavoidably  occasioned  him.  ‘  My 
‘  assumed  medical  title,’  he  says,  half  in  earnest,  ‘  w'as  a 
‘  horrid,  a  most  scandalous  imposture,  an  unpardonable  cheat. 
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‘  whatever  you  choose ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.’  At  the 
Djowf,  their  first  halting-place,  he  and  his  comrade  had,  .he 
gays,  to  put  up  with  the  most  undisguised  exhibitions  of 
the  profligacy  of  the  abandoned  class  of  the  people,  ‘  under 
‘  penalty  of  belying  oiu:  character  of  travelling  Arab  quacks  or 
‘  pedlars,  who  are  naturally  enough  supposed  to  be  fully  inured 
‘  to  such  society.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  to  the  life 
‘  the  same  character  obliged  us  to  appear,  if  possible,  equally 
‘  tenacious  of  gain,  equally  anxious  not  to  be  overreached  in  a 
‘  bargain  for  coffee  or  physic,  for  cloth  or  attendance,  as  these 
‘  good  folks  were  to  overreach  us.  It  was,  in  Scotch  phrase,  “  a 
‘  “  kittle  part  to  play,”  and  we  could  not  but  repeat  to  ourselves 
‘  more  than  once,  “  This  is  the  goodliest  sport — would  it 
‘  “  were  done  !  ”  ’  ( Vol.  i.  p.  82.)  At  Ilayel,  their  next  resting- 
place,  when  passing  a  kind  of  preliminary  examination  before 
the  court  chamberlain,  Mr.  Palgrave,  to  his  horror,  heard  three 
mdividuals  profess  to  recognise  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
Now  of  these  three,  one,  with  ‘  a  face  well  kno>vn  to  him 
‘  scarcely  six  months  before  in  Damascus,’  at  once  greeted  him 
with  ‘  a  cheerful  salutation,  in  the  confidential  tone  of  an  old 
‘  acquaintance,’  as  in  truth  he  was.  The  second  said  also  that 
he  had  seen  our  author  in  a  certain  locality  at  Damascus,  and  (it 
seems)  might  have  done  so,  though  unremembereil.  But  a  third, 
profiting  by  the  excited  curiosity  of  the  audience,  boldly  as¬ 
serted,  ‘  I  also,  know  him  perfectly  well :  I  have  often  met  him 
‘  at  Cairo,  where  he  lived  in  great  wealth  in  a  house  near  the 
‘  Kasr-el-Eynee  :  his  nnme  is  Abd-el-Saleeb,  he  is  married,  and 
‘  has  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  who  rides  an  expensive  horse,’ 
&C.  &c.  &c.  Now,  as  our  traveller  argued  to  himself  with 
ingenuity  and  not  without  casuistry,  of  these  three,  the  first 
tells  the  truth,  the  second  may  tell  the  truth,  but  the  third  is 
an  unmitigated  liar.  Against  him,  therefore,  he  directed  his 
answering  battery,  and  easily  convinced  the  audience  that  the 
fine  house,  beautiful  daughter,  and  expensive  horse  existed 
only  in  the  informer’s  imagination.  The  result  was — to 
shorten  the  story,  which  is  excellently  told — that  the  third 
witness  declared  ‘  he  had  mistaken  his  man.’  The  ‘  first  and 
‘  worthiest  ’  was  so  puzzled  by  the  ‘  rebukes  ’  which  he  received 
from  the  chamberlain  for  his  untoward  assertion,  that  he 
evaporated  in  humble  apologies ;  while  the  second  happening  to 
leave  the  town,  ‘  his  tale,  true  or  not,  fell  to  the  ground  for 
‘  want  of  rejKitition  and  confirmation.’  Amusing,  doubtless ; 
and  we  will  not  say  how  much  of  this  kind  of  hidc-and-seek 
may  be  justified  by  what  is  called,  in  our  author’s  preface, 
‘the  hope  of  doing  something  towards  the  permanent  social 
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‘  gcKxl  of  these  wide  regions,’  though  how  far  that  is  aided  by 
a  successful  and  finally  avowed  imposture  may  admit  of 
curious  questioning ;  but  that  it  is  authorised  by  a  mere 
‘  natui*al  curiosity  to  know  the  yet  unknown,  and  the  restless- 
‘  ness  of  enterprise  not  rare  in  Englishmen,’  we  must,  however 
unfashionable  the  doctrine,  continue  to  doubt. 

Nor  are  these  scruples  of  ours  really  inconsistent  with  the 
preference  which  we  have  expressed  for  that  class  of  travellers 
who  e^nce  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  true  life  and  character 
of  the  communities  which  they  visit.  There  are  few  parts  of 
the  world  with  which  an  European  may  not  attain  such  in¬ 
timacy  through  patience  and  assiduity,  without  concealing 
his  character  or  abating  anything  of  his  self-respect.  And 
as  for  those  few  fanatical  communities  in  which  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  the  daring  visitors  who  make  their  way  through  them  by 
stratagem  must  be  regarded,  we  sup])ose,  as  j)laying  the  same 
indispensable  part  as  s])ies  in  time  of  war,  by  whose  services  we 
profit  without  usually  boasting  of  them. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  somewhat  entertaining  to  observe 
the  bitter  terms  in  which  travellers  of  this  class  are  sure  to 
speak  of  those  who  have  suspected  or  found  them  out,  just  as 
thieves,  when  they  now  and  then  favour  us  with  their  auto¬ 
biographies,  are  always  most  severe  on  sagacious  thief-takers. 
At  Hayel,  our  travellers  fall  in  with  one  Obeyd,  uncle  to  Telal, 
a  partisan,  and  it  seems  an  agent,  of  the  prince  of  the  \Va- 
habees,  much  feared  by  the  latitudinarians  of  Telal’s  sur¬ 
rounding.  This  personage  penetrates  their  disguise.  He 
bursts  out,  in  their  presence,  into  ‘a  hideous  expression  of  con- 
‘  centrated  rage,’  then  pretends  a  reconciliation,  and  gives  them 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  chief  Wahabee  potentate,  to 
whose  dominions  they  were  proceeding ;  which,  when,  follomng 
the  precedent  of  Prince  Hamlet,  they  judiciously  open  it,  is 
found  to  contain  a  warning  that  their  characters  are  only 
assumed.  Now  there  may  have  been  treachery  in  the  mode 
which  Obeyd  adopted  of  conveying  this  caution  to  Feysul, 
though  he  seems  to  have  put  his  visitors  pretty  fairly  on  their 
guard ;  but  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  appear  to  perceive  that  to 
send  it,  at  all  events,  was  an  act  of  simple  justice,  when  the 
territories  of  Obeyd’s  friend  were  about  to  be  entered  by  men 
with  a  ‘  mission,’  under  a  character  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  seems  to  have 
accepted  his  own  disguise  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  errand  assigned  him  by  his  superiors.  How  far  it  was 
really  essential  to  his  end,  his  own  narrative  leaves  us  some¬ 
what  in  doubt ;  but  whether  through  its  aid  or  otherwise,  he 
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has  succeeded  in  giving  us  by  far  the  most  remarkable  glimpse 
into  the  interior  of  a  secluded  Oriental  community  which  we 
have  obtained  from  any  traveller  of  modern  times.  The  details 
of  his  personal  adventures  have  become  by  this  time  so  widely 
known,  from  the  great  interest  and  curiosity  excited  by  his 
revelations,  that  we  shall,  for  our  own  part,  exercise  no  com- 
nion  self-tlenial,  by  omitting,  on  the  present  occasion,  all  his 
narratives  of  escapes  ‘  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth  ’  from  com¬ 
binations  of  difficulties,  out  of  which  he  always  gets  at  the 
right  moment,  and  his  wonderfully  dramatic  description  of 
occurrences  which  he  witnessed,  and  personages  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  ^Ir.  Palgrave  writes  at  once  for  the  lover  of 
entertainment,  and  for  the  politician  and  geographer.  It  is  in 
his  latter  capacity  that  we  intend  chiefly  to  make  use  of  him  at 
present,  and  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
light  which  his  observations  throw  on  the  ])resent  state  of  the 
great  Arabian  continent,  known  hitherto  to  European  travellers 
only  at  its  points  of  contact  with  external  commerce,  or  at  most 
in  the  country  traversed  by  the  pilgrims  to  the  great  Mahome¬ 
tan  shrines. 

Arabia  forms  a  vast  peninsula,  twelve  hundred  English  miles 
in  length,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  a.  thousand  in  breadth ; 
the  wide  isthmus,  Avhich  may  be  more  properly  said  to  insulate 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  to  connect  it  therewith,  being 
the  great  ‘  Syrian  Desert,’  lying  between  Palestine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Eu|)hrates.  Beyond  this  desert,  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  explored  by  Europeans  consists  of  portions  of  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  country  between  these  and  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  ^ledina,  at  no  great  distance ;  the 
fertile  province  of  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix),  visited  by  Niebuhr  ; 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aden,  at  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  occupied  now  for  some  years  by 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Oman  at  its  eastern  point, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  ruled  by  its  Sultan,  who  likewise  holds  under 
his  sway  part  of  the  Persian  shore  of  the  Gulf.  To  these  we 
have  now  to  add  the  interior  provinces  of  Djebel  Shomer  and 
Xejed,  with  their  dependencies,  traversed  and  described  by 
our  author  in  much  detail,  on  a  line  of  march  extending  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  occupying  very  nearly 
the  central  region  of  the  peninsula. 

These  central  provinces  arc  absolutely  surrounded  by  wastes. 
They  form,  in  fact,  a  vast  oasis,  as  large,  perhaps,  as  France 
or  Germany ;  having  to  the  north  the  neck  of  desert  already 
spoken  of,  dividing  Arabia  from  Syria ;  to  the  east  a  narrow 
strip  of  similar  desert,  bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf;  to 
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the  west  a  vast  extent  of  partially  desert  country,  interrupted 
by  oases,  extending  to  the  Hedjaz ;  southward,  the  vast  un¬ 
known  Dahna,  or  Great  Sandy  Desert,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean — said  to  contain  within  its 
solitudes  other  provinces  of  settled  inhabitants  not  known 
at  all  to  Europeans,  and  only  by  vague  rejwrt  to  the  other 
Arabs,  but  constituting  in  the  whole  about  half  the  entire 
peninsula.  BetAveen  these  desert  regions  and  the  nearly  sur¬ 
rounding  seas,  again,  lie  strips  of  land,  amounting  in  some  parts 
to  considerable  provinces,  which  form  the  abode  of  settled 
communities ;  the  principal  (beginning  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
proceeding  round  the  peninsula)  being  the  Hedjaz;  Yemen; 
Hadramaut,  along  the  southern  coast,  principally  desert,  but 
in  some  ])arts  cultivable ;  Oman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  Katar  and  Hasa,  on  its  southern  shore  ;  continuing  the 
outer  ring  of  settled  lands,  Avith  comparatively  slight  inter¬ 
ruption,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  In  short,  to  sum  up 
tliis  general  description,  Arabia  consists  of  a  central  circle,  or 
bull’s  eye,  of  permanently  inhabited  country ;  a  second  circle 
of  desert ;  and  a  third  or  outer  coast  circle  of  partially  cul¬ 
tivated  country  again. 

The  desert  regions  of  Arabia,  a  dreary  expanse,  varied  only 
by  the  comparative  prevalence  of  rocky  formation  in  some 
jmrts,  and  sand  in  others,  do  not  appear  in  general  to  attain  the 
extremity  of  austere  lifelessness  Avhich  characterises  the  central 
])ortion  of  the  African  Sahara,  being  less  sparingly  Avatered; 
but  they  suffice  to  constitute  impediments  to  communication, 
and  render  it  imjx>ssible  to  fuse  the  outlying  provinces  with 
any  single  dominion.  The  separate  jK)rtions  of  Arabia  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  politically  divided  by  their  inter¬ 
secting  deserts,  as  the  Greek  republics  by  their  seas,  the  Swiss 
cantons  by  their  mountains.  No  great  monarchy  has  CA’er 
existed  in  this  quarter  of  the  Avorld. 

The  central  cultivatetl  region  or  kernel  of  Arabia  presents  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  one  Avhich  Mr.  Palgrave  has  been 
literally  the  first  to  reveal  to  us.  According  to  his  descriptions 
(a  little  coloured,  perha])s,  by  his  enthusiastic  nature,  and  by 
the  contrast  Avhich  they  exhibit  to  a  traveller  arriving  from  across 
the  sandy  Avildemess),  Nejed,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Kaseem  and  Djebel  Shomer,  constitute  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful,  if  not  abs*)lutely  the  richest,  regions  of  Asia.  They 
occupy  a  Avide  j)lateau,  raisetl  to  a  considerable  height  aboA'e 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  Desert,  and  enjoying  a  cool  and 
invigorating  climate  on  the  very  verge  of  the  tro])ic.  They 
are  AA'atered  by  a  most  abundant  suj)ply  of  perennial  wells,  and 
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bv  streams  wliich  -fiimish  ample  means  for  irrigation  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  The  leading  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
Arabian  uplands  seems  to  be  that  the  moisture,  which  they 
receive  and  collect  in  considerable  abundance,  never  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea.  All  the  s])rings  of  Nejed  are  lost  in  the 
surrounding  desert.  The  river  which  most  of  our  maps  re¬ 
present  as  proceeding  from  Deray  eh,  in  Nejed,  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  sinijdy  an  imaginary  creation  of  geographers.  It 
seems,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  Arabia  furnishes 
a  single  perennial  river  which  reaches  the  sea.  Certainly  there 
is  none  such  in  the  large  portion  visited  by  Mr.  Palgrave. 
But  the  moisture,  thus  early  absorbed,  is  bj'  no  means  lost. 
The  many^  considerable  towns  and  village-districts  of  which 
this  central  oasis  is  composed,  are  sun-ounded  by  gardens  and 
cultivated  fields,  or  buried,  as  it  were,  in  forests  of  date-trees ; 
while  beyond  these  stretch  tlie  wide  pasture  fields,  affording 
sustenance  to  the  noblest  breed  of  horses  in  the  world,  be¬ 
coming  scantier  and  scantier  as  they  approach  tlie  circumjacent 
ring  of  desert  which  ultimately  encloses  the  jucture.  M"e 
select  from  the  many  passages  of  these  volumes  descriptive  of 
this  class  of  scenery',  one  delineating  the  province  of  Kaseem, 
lying  immediately  we.st  of  Nejed  proper,  and  the  other  Nejed 
itself : — 

‘Before  us  to  the  utmost  horizon  stretched  an  immense  plain, 
studded  witli  towms  and  villages,  towers  and  groves,  all  steeped  in 
the  dazzling  noon,  and  announcing  everywhere  life,  opulence,  and 
activity.  The  average  breadth  of  this  populous  district  is  about 
sixty  miles,  its  length  twice  as  much,  or  more;  it  lies  full  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  uplands,  which  here  break  off 
like  a  wall.  .  .  .  Fifty  or  more  good-sized  villages  and  four  or  five 
large  towns  form  the  commercial  and  agricultural  centres  of  the 
province,  and  its  surface  is  moreover  thick  strewn  with  smaller 
hamlets,  isolated  w'ells  and  gardens,  and  traversed  with  a  network 
of  tracks  in  every  direction.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  239.) 

‘ The  great  mass  of  upland  termed  “  Toweyk  ”  or  “Nejed  ”  is  for 
the  most  of  calcareous  formation  ...  a  white  table-land,  and  long 
parallel  lines  like  stairs.  The  extreme  verge  is  almost  alw'ays  abrupt, 
and  takes  a  bold  rise  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet  sheer  in 
chalky  cliffs  from  the  adjoining  plain.  Then  succeeds  a  table-land, 
various  in  extent,  and  nearly  level  throughout,  then  another  step  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  followed  by  a  second  and  higher  table¬ 
land  ;  and  occasionally  a  third  and  yet  loftier  plateau  crowns  the 
tecond  ;  but  the  summit  is  invariably  flat,  excepting  the  few  granite 
crests  on  the  further  side  of  Sideyr  and  tow'ards  Yemamah.  These 
high  grounds  are  for  the  most  clothed  on  their  upper  surface  with 
fine  and  sufiicient  pasture,  which  lasts  throughout  the  year ;  but  the 
greater  the  elevation  the  less  is  the  fertility  and  the  drier  the  soil. 
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Trees,  solitary  or  in  little  groups,  are  here  common.  .  .  .  Little 
water  is  to  be  found,  at  any  rate  in  autumn,  though  I  saw  some  spots 
that  appeared  to  have  pools  in  spring  ;  we  met  with  one,  and  one  only, 
perennial  source.  The  entire  plateau  is  intersected  by  a  maze  of 
valleys,  some  broad,  some  narrow,  some  long  and  winding,  some  of 
little  length,  but  almost  all  bordered  with  steep  and  at  times  pre- 
cipitous  banks,  and  looking  as  though  they  had  been  artificially  cut 
out  in  the  limestone  mountain.  In  these  countless  hollows  is  con¬ 
centrated  the  fertility  and  the  population  of  Nejed;  gardens  and 
houses,  cultivation  and  villages,  hidden  from  view  among  the  depths 
while  one  journeys  over  the  dry  flats  (I  had  well  nigh  called  them 
“  denes,”  for  they  often  reminded  me  of  those  near  Yarmouth)  above, 
till  one  comes  suddenly  on  the  mass  of  emerald  green  beneath.  One 
would  think  that  two  diflerent  lands  and  climates  had  been  somehow 
interwoven  into  one,  yet  remained  unblended.  The  soil  of  these 
valleys  is  light,  and  mixed  with  marl,  sand,  and  little  pebbles  washed 
down  from  the  heights,  for  everywhere  their  abrupt  edges  are 
furrowed  by  tQirent  tracks  that,  collecting  above,  rush  over  in 
winter,  and  often  turn  the  greater  part  of  the  gully  belo^f  into  a 
Violent  watercourse  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  momentary  supply 
is  spent,  and  then  pools  and  plashes  remain  through  the  months  of 
spring,  while  the  most  of  the  water  sinks  underground,  where  it 
forms  an  unfailing  supply  for  the  wells  in  summer,  or  breaks  out 
once  more  in  living  springs  amid  the  low  lands  of  Hasa  and  Katecf, 
towards  the  sea  coast,  and  beyond  the  outskirts  of  Djebel  Towejk 
itself.  However,  none  of  these  winter  torrents  flnds  its  way  un¬ 
broken  to  the  sea ;  some  are  at  once  re-absorbed,  while  yet  within 
the  limits  of  the  mountain  labyrinth,  whose  watershed,  I  should  add. 
lies  on  the  eastern,  not  on  the  western  side ;  while  a  few,  so  the 
natives  of  the  country  told  me,  make  their  way  right  through 
Toweyk  to  the  Nefood  on  the  west,  or  to  the  Dahna  on  the  east 
and  south,  and  are  there  speedily  lost  in  the  deep  sands,  where  a 
Kliinc  or  a  Euphrates  could  hardly  avoid  a  similar  fate.’  (Yol.  i. 
p.  338.) 

Lastly ;  the  provinces  of  the  outer  or  inaritiine  ring  enjoy 
for  the  most  jtart  a  warmer  climate,  which  deteriorates  their 
value  for  pastoral  pur|x)ses,  and  assimilates  their  cultivation 
more  nearly  to  that  of  tropical  regions;  exhibiting  in  {arts 
scenes  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  as  in  our  author’s  favourite 
regions  of  Hasa  and  ()man,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  far  south, 
in  coffee-producing  Yemen. 

Of  the  animal  productions  of  Central  Arabia,  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  most  interesting  is  the  horse:  ‘the  Nejdean 
‘  horse,’  says  our  author,  himself  an  old  soldier  and  no  con¬ 
temptible  judge,  ‘  is  considered  no  less  superior  to  all  others  of 
‘  his  kind  in  Arabia,  than  is  the  Arabian  breed  collectively  to 
‘  the  Persian,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Indian.’  But  we  must 
pass  by  this  tempting  subject  at  present,  and  content  ourselves. 
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as  regards  the  animal  kingdom,  with  noticing  one  strange  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  him  and  other  authorities.  ‘  Snakes  in  Ne- 
‘  jed,’  he  says,  ‘  are  not  less  rare  than  in  Ireland  or  in  Malta,’ 
and  proceeds  to  laugh  at  Lamartine  for  a  marvellous  story,  in 
which  a  traveller  is  made  to  discover  in  Central  Arabia  ‘  a 
‘  whole  thicket  full  of  their  sloughs.’  But  Colonel  Pelly,  of 
whose  visit  to  the  same  region  we  shall  speak  presently,  says, 
that  when  crossing  the  DaJma,  or  sand  region  immediately  west 
of  Riad,  ‘  our  people  would  kill  a  dozen  snakes  a  day,’  so  that 
the  lively  Frenchman’s  imagination  does  not  seem  after  all  to 
have  led  him  so  far  astray. 

The  race  of  mankind  which  inhabits  Arabia  seems,  as  far  as 
we  can  collect  from  the  information  furnished  by  travellers, 
to  be  comiK)sed  of  a  single  family,  or  at  most  of  tw'o,  if  we  are 
to  adopt  the  somewhat  obscure  distinction  between  the  Kahtan 
and  Ismaelitish  branches.  Few,  if  any,  scattered  tribes,  either 
of  foreign  importation,  or  of  indigenous  and  almost  prehistoric 
origin,  like  some  of  the  wilder  clans  of  India,  are  known  to 
exist.  But  the  great  Arab  people  has  been  divided  from  the 
remotest  period  of  antiquity,  not  by  race,  but  by  locality  and 
mode  of  life,  into  two  fractions  which  rarely  intermingle  with 
each  other  ;  the  Bedouins,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Desert  (Badawin,  the  plural  of  Badawi, 
an  adjective  derived  from  Badu,  a  desert,  as  Captain  Burton 
informs  us),  and  the  people  of  the  cities  and  cultivated  lands  of 
the  far  interior  and  of  the  sea-coast.  It  is  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  respective  qualities  and  characters  of  these  two  classes 
of  Arabs  that  Mr.  Palgrave  differs  most  Avddely,  and  Ave  can¬ 
not  but  say  in  the  most  eccentric  Avay,  from  all  other  observ'ers 
whose  works  Ave  have  had  occasion  to  consult.  Not  only  to 
poets  and  romancers,  but  to  ordinary  describers,  the  Bedouins 
represent  the  original,  pure,  unadulterated  Arab  stock ;  they 
are  the  remnant  of  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  from 
which  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  the  dwellers  in  cities,  have 
gradually  degenerated  ;  and  they  possess  those  simple  virtues 
of  nomad  races,  of  which  the  children  of  so-called  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  have  long  ago  lost  the 
last  trace.  In  Mr.  Palgrave’s  animated  pages,  the  Iaa'o  pic¬ 
tures  are  absolutely  reversed.  The  Bedouins  are  through¬ 
out  the  objects  of  his  utmost  contempt  and  aversion.  They 
are  in  general  ‘  utter  barbarians  in  appearance  no  less  than  cha- 
‘  racter,  Avild,  fickle,  reckless,  and  the  capacity  of  Avhose  intel- 
*  lect  is  as  scanty  as  its  cultivation.’  They  only  amount  in 
numbers  to  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  settled  population.  ‘  Not 
‘  only  do  they  decline  for  themselves  any  endeavour  to  improve 
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‘  their  territory,  or  draw  out  its  hidden  resources,  but  even 
‘  oppose  such  an  attempt  when  made  by  others  as  injurious  to 
‘  their  own  rights ;  and  in  consequence  are  the  hereditary 
‘  enemies  of  governments,  villages,  and  peasaiits,  not  out  of 
‘  mere  rapacity  alone,  but  on  a  set  system,  like  the  dog  of  the 
‘  story  in  tlie  manger,  Avho,  though  he  did  not  himself  eat  the  1 

‘  straw,  yet*  wanted  it  to  lie  on.’  They  are  inferior  not  only  in  | 

intellect  and  cultivation,  but  In  i)hysical  characteristics,  to  their  | 

agricultural  neighbours ;  they  are  sometimes  ‘  good-natured,’  but  | 

in  all  parts  ‘  impudent  and  predatory.’  Their  religion  is  the  I 

grossest  materialism,  varnished  over,  tlm)ugh  fear  only,  with  s| 

an  outwartl  semblance  of  Mahometanism.  Their  very  good  I 

faith,  the  quality  most  generally  attributed  to  them,  is  excep-  j| 

tional  only  : — 

‘  To  lead  travellers  astray  in  the  wilderness  till  they  fill  exhausted 
by  thirst  and  weariness,  and  then  to  plunder  and  leave  them  to  die, 
is  no  unfrequent  Bedouin  procedure.  .  .  .  But  (he  concludes,  after 
summing  up  their  worst  qualities)  what  I  wish  my  readers  to  re¬ 
member  is,  that  these  wanderers  must  not  be  taken  for  a  true  sample 
of  the  Arab  race,  or  for  its  genuine  typo  :  they  are  only  a  degenerate 
branch  of  that  great  tree,  not  its  root  or  main  stock.  In  a  word, 
they  are  a  pastoral  population  grown  out  of  and  around  the  fixed 
nation,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  more,  and  condemned  to 
savage  life,  with  all  its  concomitants  of  ignorance  and  vice,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  or  fostered  into  insolence  and 
open  rapine  by  the  weakness  and  negligence  of  those  who  should 
have  kept  them  within  due  limits.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  34.) 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  Bedouins  are,  in  short,  like  Macaulay ’.s  High¬ 
landers — savages,  on  whom  he  feels  the  greater  satisfaction 
in  venting  his  contempt,  by  reason  of  the  false  colouring  of 
romance  which  fanciful  writers  have  thrown  around  them; 
nay,  the  spite  which  he  entertains  towards  the  Bedouin  master 
he  extends,  as  parailt*xically,  to  his  servant  the  camel :  an 
‘  undomesticated  and  savage  animal,  rendered  serviceable  by 
‘  stupidity  alone,  .  .  .  neitlier  attachment  nor  even  habit  ira- 
‘  press  him :  never  tame,  though  not  wide  awake  enough  to  be 
‘  exactly  Avihl.  (Jne  passion  alone  he  possesses — namely,  that 
‘  of  revenge,  of  which  he  furnishes  many  a  hideous  example, 

‘  while  in  carrying  it  out  he  shows  an  unexpected  degree  of 
‘  far-thoughted  malice,  united  meanwhile  with  all  the  cold 
‘  stupidity  of  his  ordinary  character.’ 

F or  the  setUetl  Aral>  |>oi)ulation  Mr.  Palgrave  professes,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  high  degree  of  resi>ect,  as,  upon  the 
whole,  and  notwithstanding  many  shortcomings,  one  of  the 
finest  fiunilies  of  men,  both  physically  and  morally,  which 
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exist.  ‘  The  respective  prosperity  and  im|K)rtance,’  he  says, 

‘  of  the  dwellers  in  tents  and  the  dwellers  in  brick  are  in 
‘  a  nearly  exact,  but  in  an  inverse,  projjortion.’  The  Arabs 
of  inhabited  lands  and  organised  governments  are  ‘  one  of 
‘  the  noblest  races  ujwn  earth.’  They  are  ‘  identical  in  blood 
‘  and  in  tongue  with  the  natives  of  the  desert,  but  how 
‘  immeasurably  superior !  The  Xejdean,  in  particular,  the 
‘  central  Arab  of  all  Arabians,  is  patient,  cool,  slow  in  pre- 
‘  paring  his  means  of  action,  more  tenacious  than  any  bulWog 
‘  when  he  has  once  laid  hold,  attached  to  his  ancestral  usages 
‘  and  native  land  by  a  patriotism  rare  in  the  East,  sober  almost 
‘  to  austerity  in  his  mode  of  life,  averse  to  the  luxury  and 
‘  display  of  foreign  nations,  nay,  stranger  still,  to  their  very 
‘  nces ;  ’  while  the  less  severely  virtuous  inhabitants  of 
maritime  Oman  are  at  least  in  disposition  the  best  tempered, 
the  most  hospitable,  in  a  word  the  most  amiable,  of  all  the 
Arab  race,  and  celebrated  alike  for  the  ‘  beauty  of  the  women 
‘  and  the  good  humour  of  the  men.’ 

‘  If  my  readers  will  draw  a  diagonal  line  across  the  map  of  Arabia 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  following  the  direction  of  my  actual 
journey  through  that  country,  and  then  distinguish  the  several 
regions  of  tlie  peninsula  by  belts  of  colour  brightening  while  they 
represent  the  respective  degrees  of  advancement  in  arts,  commerce, 
and  their  kindred  acquirements,  they  will  have  for  the  darkest  line 
that  nearest  to  the  north,  or  Wadi  Serhan,  while  the  Djowf,  Djebel 
Shomcr,  Nejed,  Hasa,  and  their  dependencies,  grow  lighter  in  suc¬ 
cession  more  and  more,  till  the  belt  corresponding  to  Oman  should 
show  the  cheerfullest  tint  of  all.  In  fact,  it  is  principally  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Arabia 
have  been  hitherto  those  almost  exclusively  visited  by  travellers, 
that  the  idea  of  Arab  barbarism  or  Bedouinism  has  found  such 
general  acceptance  in  Europe  ;  the  centre  and  the  east  of  what  lies 
between  the  Ued  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman  would  have  supplied  a 
much  more  favourable  criterion.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  166.) 

Thoroughly  consistent  in  his  jtartialities,  Mr.  Palgrave  is  as 
unrelenting  in  his  judgment  on  the  ])er8onal  charms  of  the 
Bedouin  ladies  as  on  the  morale  of  their  lords.  The  poetical 
Arab  maid  of  the  desert  has  no  charms  for  him. 

‘Might  I  venture  on  the  delicate  and  somewhat  invidious  task  of 
constructing  a  beauty-scale  for  Arabia,  and  for  Arabia  alone,  the 
Bedouin  women  would  in  this  kalometer  be  represented  by  zero, 
or  at  most  1°;  a  degree  higher  would  represent  the  female  sex  of 
Nejed;  above  them  rank  the  women  of  Shomer,  who  are  in  their 
turn  surmounted  by  those  of  Djowf.  The  fifth  or  six  degree 
symbolises  the  fair  ones  of  llasa  ;  the  seventh  those  of  Katar  ;  and 
lastly,  by  a  sudden  rise  of  ten  degrees  at  least,  the  seventeenth 
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or  eighteenth  would  denote  the  pre-eminent  beauties  of  Oman.* 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  177.)* 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation  gives  for  Djebel  Shomer  274,000  inhabitants,  for  the 
subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Nejed  1,219,000,  or  barely  a  million 
and  a  half  for  the  whole  of  this  central  kernel  of  Arabia. 
That  of  Oman  he  calculates  at  2,280,000.  But  these  numbers 
are  furnished  only  on  oral  infonnation,  and  have,  as  he  admits, 

•  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  comparing  with  these 
passages  some  scattered  extracts  from  Captain  Burton’s  character  of 
the  Bedouin,  the  object  of  his  special  partiality,  as  he  is  the  bite 
noire  of  his  clever  successor.  ‘  The  best  character  of  the  Bedouin 
‘  is  a  truly  noble  compound  of  determination,  gentleness,  and 
‘  generosity.  Usually  they  are  a  mixture  of  worldly  cunning  and 
‘  great  simplicity,  sensitive  to  touchiness,  good-tempered  souls,  solemn 
‘  and  dignified  withal,  fond  of  a  jest,  yet  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind, 

‘  easily  managed  by  a  laugh  and  a’  soft  word,  and  placable  after 
‘  passion,  though  madly  revengeful  after  injury.  .  .  .  The  obstinacy 
‘  produced  by  strong  religious  impressions  gives  a  steadfastness  to 
‘  his  spirit  unknown  to  mere  enthusiasm.  ...  I  lament  to  see  so 
‘  many  intelligent  gentlemen  misjudging  the  Arabs  after  a  super- 
‘  ficial  experience  of  a  few  debased  Syrians  or  Sinaites.  The  true 
‘  children  of  Antar  have  not  ceased  to  be  gentlemen.  ...  It  is  the 
‘  existence  of  this  chivalry  among  them  whieh  makes  the  society  of 
‘  Bedouins  so  delightful  to  a  traveller  who,  like  the  late  Haji  Wall 
‘  (Dr.  Wallin),  understands  and  is  understood  by  them.  Nothing 
‘  more  naive  than  his  lamentations  at  finding  himself  in  the  “  loath- 
‘  “  some  company  of  Persians  ”  or  among  Arab  townspeople,  whose 
‘“filthy  and  cowardly  minds”  he  contrasts  with  the  “  high  and 
‘  “  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  true  son  of  the  desert.”’  Who  shall  decide 
when  such  oriental  doctors  disagree?  Elsewhere,  however,  and  not 
quite  consistently.  Captain  Burton  seems  to  agree  with  our  author, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  religious  indiflferentism  of  his 
favourites.  ‘  The  faith  of  the  Bedouins  comes  from  El  Islam,  whose 
‘  hold  is  weak.  But  his  customs  and  institutions,  the  growth  of  his 
‘  climate,  his  nature,  and  his  wants,  are  still  those  of  his  ancestors, 
‘  cherished  ere  Mecca  had  sent  forth  a  prophet.'  (^Pilgrimage  to 
El  Medinah  and  Meccah,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  60,  78,  &c.)  We  must  add, 
in  conclusion,  the  testimony  of  Burckhardt,  though  he  is  comparing 
the  Bedouins  rather  with  the  corrupt  townsmen  of  Syria  than  with 
the  settled  inhabitants  of  Central  Arabia  to  whom  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
introduced  us.  ‘  The  wandering  Arabs  have  certainly  more  wit 
‘  and  sagacity  than  the  people  who  live  in  towns ;  their  heads  are 
‘  always  clear,  their  spirits  unimpaired  by  debauchery,  and  their 
‘  minds  not  corrupted  by  slavery;  and  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that 
‘  there  are  few  nations  among  whom  natural  talents  are  so  univer- 
‘  sally  diffused  as  among  the  Bedouins.’ 
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no  strong  claim  to  our  reliance.  The  Bedouins,  as  we  have 
seen,  our  author  estimates  at  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  whole 
population,  but  it  may  be  doubtetl  whether  this  is  not  an 
under-ostimate.  As  regards  government,  every  Arab  city  and 
i  oasis-like  collection  of  villages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ill-de¬ 
fined  Turkish  dominion,  seems  to  be  under  the  ‘  patriarchal  ’ 
sway  (Mr.  Palgrave  has  a  strong  objection  to  the  term,  but 
we  can  find  no  better  to  express  our  meaning  briefly)  of  its 
own  chief  or  chiefs ;  but  the  sovereignties  under  which 
these  petty  chiefdoms  are  grouped  perpetually  vary  in  relative 
extent  and  importance  according  to  the  personal  good  fortune 
and  success  of  individual  rulers,  sometimes  prolonged  in  short¬ 
lived  dynasties,  never,  as  we  have  said,  acquiring  the  character 
of  established  monarchies.  The  present  rulers  of  the  land,  all 
three  visited  by  our  author,  and  portrayed  in  so  lifelike  a 
manner  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  made  personal  acquaintance 
with  each  of  them,  are  Telal-Ibn-el-Rasheed,  the  able  and 
liberal  chief  of  Hayel;  the  stern  old  blind  Feysul,  sovereign 
of  Nejed  and  chief  of  those  fierce  Wahabees  who  have  once 
already  revolutionised  Arabia,  who  shrank  back,  a  generation 
ago,  from  the  sword  of  Egypt,  but  who  are  now  apparently 

1  commencing  a  second  period  of  successful  annexation ;  and 
Thoweynee,  the  good-humoured,  tolerant,  and  somewhat  epicu¬ 
rean  Sultan  of  Oman. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Palgrave  entertains  a  high  opinion 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  these  Arabs  of  the  interior,  with 
whom  his  sojourn  of  close  intimacy,  in  the  character  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  physician,  made  him  closely  familiar ;  but  we  were 
i  hardly  prepared  to  find  him  maintain,  contrary  to  all  which  is 
commonly  said  about  them,  that  they  have  a  high  capacity  for 
civilisation. 

‘  Some  authors,  travelled  or  otherwise,  have  represented  the  Arabs 
of  the  interior  ns  a  race  absolutely  incapable  of  any  real  attainment  or 
progress  in  practical  and  material  science,  and  have  supposed  that 
branch  of  knowledge  to  be  the  exclusive  portion  of  Japhet,  to  borrow 
for  an  instant  the  typical  but  convenient  classification  used  by  many, 
while  Shem  and  his  descendants,  amongst  whom  the  Arabs  hold  a 
distinguished  place,  are  to  be  allowed  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter.  ...  I  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  Arabs,  taken  in 
themselves  and  individually,  as  endowed  with  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  these  very  pursuits,  and  hardly  less  adapted  to  the  railroad,  to 
the  steamship,  or  any  other  nineteenth-century  invention  or  natural 
research,  than  the  natives  of  Sheflield  or  Birmingham  themselves. 
But  lack  of  communication  with  other  countries,  and  especially  with 
those  which  were  in  former  times,  and  yet  are,  the  fountain  heads  of 
that  special  activity;  and,  in  addition,  the  Mahometan  drug  which 
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paralyses  whatever  it  does  not  kill  outright;  have  kept  them  back  in 
the  intellectual  race,  to  be  outrun  by  others  more  favoured  by  cir> 
cumstance,  though  not  perhaps  by  nature.  When  the  Koran  and 
Mecca  shall  have  disappeared  from  Arabia,  then,  and  then  only,  can 
we  seriously  expect  to  see  the  Arab  assume  that  place  in  the  ranks 
of  civilisation  from  which  Mahomet  and  his  book  have,  more  than 
any  other  individual  cause,  long  held  him  back.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  far  these  remarks  may  have  their  analogical  application 
among  Turks  or  Persians.  The  former,  whether  in  their  Pagan  or  in 
their  Mahometan  phase,  have  hardly  ever  appeared  on  the  world’s 
scene  except  to  destroy,  rarely  to  construct ;  neither  literature  nor 
arts  owing  aught  to  the  Turk  but  progressive  debiisement  and  decay. 
As  to  the  Persians,  they  appear  to  me,  at  least  in  their  national 
character,  essentially  and  irretrievably  rotten,  whatever  be  their 
religion,  dynasty,  or  organisation.  Their  influence  on  the  Eastern 
mind  has  been  undeniably  great ;  but  only  productive  of  extra¬ 
vagance  in  speculation,  bad  taste  in  literature,  and  perversity  in  art 
Very  different  is  the  aspect  afforded  by  the  better  days  of  Arab  pre¬ 
ponderance  ;  and  the  decline  and  extinction  of  its  early  promise  can 
only  be  explained  partly  by  the  foreign  influences,  national  or  intel¬ 
lectual,  of  Ispahan  and  Tartary,  and  still  more  by  the  Mahometan 
principle  of  decay,  first  developed  in  the  Ilejaz.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  175.) 

This  is,  at  all  events,  a  novel  view  of  Arabian  character  and 
history,  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Palgrave’g 
anti-Mahometan  zeal  has  had  some  share  in  its  production. 
Surely  the  stationary  character  of  Arabian  civilisation  and  of 
the  Arabian  mind  had  been  equally  conspicuous  for  ages  before 
the  advent  of  the  great  false  ])ro|)het  to  w’hom  our  traveller 
attributes  it.  Egyj)t,  Assyria,  Persia,  Home,  had  ere  that 
time  risen  and  decayetl,  and  left  this  secluded  ])eninsula  as  they 
had  found  it,  untouched  by  their  arms,  uninfluenced  by  their 
arts.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  cannot  but  remember  a 
])assagc  in  Mr.  Palgrave’s  own  elo([ucnt  address  to  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  for  the  reproduction  of  which  we  have 
looked  in  vain  in  these  volumes.  Speaking  of  the  AVahabees, 
he  then  said  : — 

‘  They  have  remained,  so  to  speak,  fossilized  in  the  midst 
‘  of  a  changing  world.  They  have  not  gone  back,  they  have 
‘  not  gone  forward,  they  have  not  advanced,  as  far  as  I  can 
‘  judge,  in  civilisation,  from  the  accounts  which  I  have  of 
‘  Arab  life  at  the  time  of  Mahomet,  nor  yet  have  they  retro- 
‘  graded.  With  the  fixity  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  Semitic 
‘  families,  .  .  .  they  have  remained  exactly  at  the  iM>int  they 
‘  were.’ 

We  certainly  cannot  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
and  can  only  surmise  that  Mr.  Palgrave’s  impetuosity  of 
generalisation  has  hurried  him  into  conclusions  which  are 
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either  inconsistent,  or  require  at  least  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
to  weld  them  together. 

But  what  will  appear  to  most  readers  even  a  more  s^rtling 
paradox  than  the  assertion  of  the  fitness  of  the  .tVrabs  for 
civilisation,  is  the  picture  drawn  of  their  religious  condition. 
Not  only,  we  have  to  learn,  are  they,  in  the  mass,  by  no 
means  a  strictly  religious,  but  a  tolerant,  easy-living,  mate¬ 
rialist  people,  but,  moreover,  the  faith  of  the  Koran  has  after 
all  taken  no  firm  root  among  them,  and  has  by  no  moans  ex¬ 
tinguished  these  ancient  remnants  of  primitive  belief  and  early 
superstition  which  it  was  the  mission  of  Mahomet  to  destroy. 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  journey — before  he  had  crossed  the 
first  belt  of  desert  between  Syria  and  the  oasis  of  El-Djowf — 
the  traveller  is  startled  by  finding  his  Bedouin  guides  per¬ 
forming  the  rites  of  a  religion  which  was  of  hoary  antiquity 
when  Nfahomet  was  in  bis  cradle. 

‘  The  sun  rose,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  witnessed  what  after- 
winls  became  a  daily  spectacle,  the  main  act  of  Bedouin  worship  in 
their  own  land.  Hardly  had  the  first  clear  rays  struck  level  across 
the  horizon,  than  our  nomade  companions,  facing  the  rising  disk, 
began  to  recite  alternately,  but  without  any  previous  ablution  or  even 
dismounting  from  their  beasts,  certain  formulas  of  adoration  and  in¬ 
vocation,  nor  desisted  till  the  entire  orb  rode  clear  above  the  desert 
edge.  Sun-worshippers  as  they  were  before  the  days  of  JIahomet, 
they  still  remained  such.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  that  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  nomade  population  Mahometanism  during  the  course  of  twelve 
whole  centuries  has  made  little  or  no  impression  either  for  good  or  ill ; 
that  it  was  equally  ineffectual  in  this  quarter  at  the  period  of  its  very 
first  establishment,  we  learn  from  the  Koran  itself,  and  from  early 
tradition  of  an  authentic  character.  Not  that  the  Bedouins  on  their 
part  had  any  particular  aversion  from  their  inspired  countryman,  or 
the  Divine  Unity,  but  simply  because  they  were  themselves,  as 
they  still  are,  incapable  of  receiving  or  retaining  any  of  those  serious 
influences  and  definite  forms  of  thought  and  practice  which  then 
gave  a  permanent  mould  to  the  townsmen  of  Ilejaz  and  many  other 
provinces.  “Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  exceU’  is  an  impre¬ 
cation  which,  if  meant  originally  for  Reuben,  has  descended  in  all 
its  plenitude  on  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  8.) 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Palgrave  prtvceeds  to  show  that  these 
Bedouins,  wherever  brought  into  near  contact  with  a  strictly 
Mahometan  |>opulation,  as  on  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  or  Hejaz 
frontier,  assume  a  tincture  of  the  stationary  faith  which  is  not 
theirs,  much  as  the  gipsies  of  Europe,  to  whom  he  compares 
them,  are  apt  to  do.  ‘  And  hence,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  statement  of 
‘  several  travellers  who  have  come  in  contact  with  such,  and 
‘  only  such,  that  Bedouins  are  in  general  Mahometans,  like  the 
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‘  rest,  only  lax  ones.’  And  we  must  add  that  the  views  of 
their  religious  character  contained  in  these  volumes  are  tho¬ 
roughly  home  out  by  those  of  a  very  competent  observer, 
M.;Lescayrac  de  Lauture,  whose  remarkable  work,  ‘  Le  Soudan 
‘  et  le  Desert,’  was  reviewed  in  this  journal  some  years  ago. 
According  to  this  French  Avriter, 

‘  The  Arabs  in  their  native  and  essential  character  are  the  most 
sceptical  and  irreligious  of  all  nomad  races.  Nomads  in  general  are 
not  superstitious ;  they  are  indifferent  in  religious  matters,  more 
indifferent  than  ourselves,  and  this  is  a  common  law.  Their  religion, 
where  they  have  one,  is  monotheism ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
example  to  the  contrary.  ...  If  you  Avould  study  the  Arab,  let  it 
not  be  on  this  Bedouin  (of  Algeria),  who  is  rather  a  kind  of  Fellah; 
seek  the  true,  primitive,  original  type  of  the  antique  shepherd  in 
Arabia,  in  the  desert  of  the  Anezi,  or  in  Soudan  ;  you  will  find  there 
neither  Iman,  nor  Muezzin,  nor  dervish,  nor  marabout,  nor  Koran, 
nor  catechism.’ 

Mr.  Palgrave,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  his  Bedouins  import 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  Sabaean  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven 
into  their  rude  form  of  Avorship.  Here  again  he  opens  to  us  a 
new  order  of  ideas.  It  is  strange,  ])assing  strange,  to  find  this 
most  ancient  of  all  deviations  from  the  worship  of  the  one  God 
confronting  us,  not  as  a  subject  of  antiquarian  investigation, 
but  as  a  living  faith,  influencing  more  or  less  Avidely  great 
masses  of  Asiatic  |)opulation.  But  here  also  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  received  recently  a  striking  corroboration ;  the  more  so, 
because  in  the  particular  instance  he  seems  himself  to  have 
been  at  fault,  and  to  have  failed  in  procuring  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  venerable  idolatry  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  nomads  of  the  far  interior  of  Arabia  to  this 
day.  He  speaks  (vol.  i.  p.  150)  of  a  tribe 

‘  Of  a  very  peculiar  character  and  name,  scattered  from  ’  the 
frontiers  of  Syria  to  the  innermost  valleys  of  Nejed,  everywhere  the 
same,  and  everywhere  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  clans, 
and  well  known  to  all  conversant  with  the  desert  and  its  wanderers. 
Should  any  one  of  my  readers  be  of  this  number,  he  will  readily 
understand  that  I  speak  of  the  Solibah  tribe,  whose  very  title,  im¬ 
mediately  derived  as  it  is  from  Saleeb,  or  the  Cross,  together  with 
external  and  internal  tradition,  may  seem  to  confirm  their  Christian 
origin.  .  .  .  Though  retaining,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  but  very 
faint  traces  of  the  more  positive  features  of  Christianity,  they  have 
yet  one  of  its  negative  marks  in  a  strong  unchanging  hatred  to 
Mahometanism,  which  they  not  only  neglect  in  common  with  the 
great  mass  of  Bedouins,  but  openly  and  positively  disav'ow.  .  •  • 
Gladly  (he  says  elsewhere)  would  I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  try  and  find  out  something  of  the  real  tenets  and  practices  of 
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these  uncircutncised  wanderers,  the  lasting  record  of  Syrian  or 
Arabian  Christianity.  But  they  were  too  reserved  to  give  any  other 
than  mere  negative  signs  of  their  mode  of  thought  and  customs.’ 

They  are,  he  says,  a  fair-complexioned  people,  who  appear 
different  in  race  as  well  as  habits  from  other  Bedouins,  with  an 
extraordinary  and  mysterious  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  of 
which  they  are  established  practitioners  among  the  Arabs  : — 

‘Suffice  it  to  say  that  paracentesis,  lithotomy,  and  still  more 
difficult  operations,  worthy  of  an  Astley  Cooper  or  a  Brodie,  have 
often  in  my  hearing  been  ascribed  to  the  Solibah  surgeons,  and  that 
with  such  circumstantial  detail  in  the  narrative  as  to  give  it  at 
least  an  air  of  truth.’ 

Now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pelly,  British  Political  Resident 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  has  lately  visited  the  Wahabee  capital, 
and  whose  sources  of  knowledge  are  altogether  independent, 
contributes  the  following  notice  of  this  singular  people,  ‘  from 
‘  infonnation  collected  among  themselves  — 

‘  The  word  Selaib  signifies  a  cross.  .  .  .  The  Selaib  who  have 
emigrated  into  Najd  and  other  Mohammedan  settlements  conform 
outwardly  to  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  dominant 
creed.  But  in  their  own  tents,  or  when  alone,  they  do  not  so  con¬ 
form.  .  .  .  They  profess  to  reverence  Mecca,  but  state  that  their 
own  proper  place  of  pilgrimage  is  Haran  in  Irak,  or  Mesopotamia. 

.  .  .  They  respect  the  polar  star,  which  they  call  Jah,  as  the  one 
immoveable  point  which  directs  all  travellers  by  sea  and  land.  They 
reverence  also  a  star  in  the  constellation  called  Jeddy,  corresponding 
with  Aries.  In  adoring  either  of  these  heavenly  bodies  the  Selaib 
stands  with  his  face  towards  it,  and  stretches  out  his  arms  so  as  to 
represent  a  cross  with  his  own  body.  They  believe  in  one  God. 
Some  of  them  pretend  to  believe  in  Mohammed.  Others  deny  the 
prophet,  but  trust  in  certain  intermediate  beings,  who  are  called  the 
confidants  of  God.’ 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  supposed  Christians  turn  out,  if  this  account 
be  correct,  to  be  in  truth  Sabmans  of  the  most  ancient  type, 
descendants  of  those  who  worshipped  the  stars  of  old  from  the 
terrace  roofs  of  the  primaeval  cities  of  Mesopotamia.  ‘  I  have 
‘  not,’  adds  Colonel  Pelly,  ‘  as  yet  come  on  any  people  practis- 
‘  ing  sun  or  fire  worship.  It  is  vaguely  asserted,  however,  that 
‘  persons  of  these  religions  are  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of 
‘  Al-Yamameh.’ 

But  even  Avhen  Ave  pass  from  these  various  nomad  races 
to  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  regions,  we  have 
by  no  means  left  the  relies  of  the  old  astral  worship,  in  actual 
modem  belief,  behind  us.  Oman  is  the  most  populous  re¬ 
gion  of  Arabia,  except  perhaps  Yemen.  It  is  also  the  most 
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commercial,  commanding,  under  its  Sultan,  commonly  but  in¬ 
correctly  calle<l  Imam  of  Muscat,  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  in  active  trading  intercourse  ^vith 
the  nations  t»f  lK)tK  East  and  West,  and  the  slave-trading  pro- 
]>ensities  of  some  of  its  chiefs  are  only  kept  iu  restraint  hy  the 
constant  presence  of  the  union-jack  in  its  waters.  It  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  Islam:  bordering  on  l^ersia,  and  lying  over 
against  India.  It  now  appears,  from  Mr.  Palgrave’s  most 
interesting  and  valuable  account  of  this  |)ortion  of  the  j)euin- 
sula,  entirely  contrary  to  the  account  given  by  the  earlier 
traveller  Niebuhr,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Oman  are  not  Mahometans  at  all.  I'hey  have  assumed  the 
title  of  ‘  lliadeeyah  ’  (that  is,  says  our  traveller.  White  Boys), 
and  constitute  a  sect  altogether  aj)art  from  other  religious  j)er- 
suasions,  ‘  mingling  with  the  relics  of  Saba;an  practice,  and  a 
‘  groundwork  of  Carmathian  free-thinking,  certain  modifica- 
‘  tions  derived  from  ^lahometan  law,  and  sufficient  for  a  dis- 
‘  guise  when  necessary,  or  at  least  for  a  species  of  apologj-  in 
‘  presence  of  ^Muslims.  Whether  the  name  of  Yah  or  Yahet 
‘  (for  I  heard  now  one  occur,  and  now  the  other),  which  is  hr 
‘  them,  and  hi/  them  alone,  as  it  would  seem,  aj)plied  to  the  ])olar 
‘  star,  has  any  connexion  with  credence  or  worship,  I  am  un- 
‘  able  to  say.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  262.)  AVe  have  seen  already  that 
the  Seleebeh,  totally  unconnected  with  the  settled  Arabs  of 
Oman,  use  the  same  mysterious  appellation ;  as  to  the  use  of 
which,  in  connexion  witli  Sabicism,  the  reader  can  consult  the 
article  ‘  Jehovah  ’  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Ni>  wonder  that  the  Moslem  colony — -for  such,  according  to 
Mr.  Palgrave,  they  still  are — who  dwell  among  these  Omanee 
misbelievers  have  at  once  the  utmost  contempt  for  their  creed 
and  the  dee]>est  horror  of  their  suj)ematural  powers.  Oman 
is  to  them  ‘  Pelad-es-Soharah,’  the  land  of  enchanters.  ‘  Tales 
‘  of  men  translated  by  the  process  which,  if  Falstaft’  say  true, 
‘  iu  sonie  respects  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  others  a  man  a 
‘  beast,  besides  appalling  narratives  of  inrisible  sorcerers,  of 
‘  magic  transmutations,  and  of  philtres  8uq)asslng  all  in  the 
‘  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  or  “  Grimm’s  Stories,”  are  rife  throughout 
‘  these  regions.’  AVe  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  which  follows  of  the  seer  who  slew  the  adulterous  wife  of 
his  friend,  and  her  paramour,  at  Muscat,  by  an  invisible  dagger 
stroke,  administered  at  Zanzibar  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
Africa,  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
alleged  murderer  by  Sultan  Saeed,  with  an  admonition  to  be 
‘  more  discreet  in  the  use  of  his  preternatural  jarwers.’  ‘  And 
‘  if  Saeed  did  no  more,  jwpular  rumour  assigns  a  very  sj)ecial 
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‘  reason  for  his  forbearance — namely,  that  his  own  >vife,  the 
‘  mother  of  the  present  monarch,  was  the  very  Hecate  of  Arab 
‘  witches,  and  worthy  to  preside  at  any  weird  meeting  of  black 
‘  cats,  broom-sticks,  he-goats,  and  magic  cauldrons.’ 

The  Sabaeans  of  Arabia,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
by  Arab  writers  (as  represented  by  Mr.  Palgrave), 

‘Worshipped  the  seven  planets,  and  pre-eminently  the  sun.  .  .  . 
Two  points,  negative  indeed,  but  of  great  importance,  seem  to  have 
distinguished  the  ancient  form  of  Sabaeism ;  one,  the  absence  of 
image-worship  or  idolatry ;  the  other,  the  equal  absence  of  any 
hierarchy  or  priestly  caste.  Presidence  in  worship  was,  it  seems,  the 
privilege  merely  of  greater  age  or  of  family  headship,  and  involved  no 
special  and  inherent  distinction  between  the  functionary  and  those 
around  him.  Fire-worship,  at  least  in  the  fashion  of  the  Parsees  of 
India  or  elsewhere,  with  a  regular  priesthood  and  sacred  rites,  a{)pears 
to  be  a  comparatively  recent  invention  or  introduction.’  (Yol.  ii. 
p.  258.) 

Strangely  unchangeable — let  Mr.  Palgrave  say  what  he 
will — must  be  the  ways  of  that  Arabian  community.  What 
Sabauanism  is  now,  that,  and  nothing  else,  it  was  three  thou- 
1  sand  years  ago,  or  at  whatever  other  age  we  may  conjecture 
■  the  Book  of  Job  to  have  been  composed — a  permanent,  secret 
revolt  against  the  prevailing  Monotheism  of  the  higher  and 
intelligent  classes  ;  and  yet  into  which  members  of  these  very 
classes  were  in  constant  danger  of  falling,  which  possessed 
'  strange  attractions  even  for  the  orthodox,  which  Job  himself 
would  have  persecuted  with  the  sw’ord  of  justice,  even  as  the 
I  fanatical  sovereign  of  the  AV ahabees  would  persecute  it  now. 
i  ‘  If  1  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 

j  ‘  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my 

‘  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  tliis  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
‘  punished  by  the  judge :  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God 
‘  that  is  above.’  Such  again  it  subsisted,  unaltered  by  lai)se 
!  of  time,  in  the  age  immediately'  preceding  iSIahomet,  when  its 
j  adherents  claimed  kin  with  those  who  raised  the  pyramids  of 
'  E?yp^  (Mr.  Palgrave,  in  Oman,  was  repeatedly  questioned 
]  about  the  pyramids),  and  paid  reverence  to  the  Caaba  or 
I  Black  Stone  of  Mecca,  whicli  was  hung  with  ‘  golden  crescent 
i  ‘  moons,’  the  gifts  of  their  cognate  sectaries  the  Ghebur  of 
Persia.  (See  Burton’s  Pilgrimage,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.)  And 
such  again,  in  later  times,  when  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
]  after  Mahomet,  Darim,  the  Prince  of  Kaseem,  wTcsted  that 
■:  province  of  Arabia  from  the  swav  of  Islam,  and  I’e-established 
1  for  some  generati«)ns  the  ancient  ‘  astral  or  planetary  w'oi*ship.’ 
And,  lastly',  we  find  its  sectaries  even  now  maintaining  their 
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obstinate  faith  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  intolerant  Moslem 
{governments,  and  combining,  ndth  other  elements  of  disaffec¬ 
tion,  to  await  the  fated  hour  (our  author  seems  not  to  consider 
it  a  distant  one)  Avhich  shall  >\'itness  the  dissolution  of  the 
huge  fabric  of  imjwsture  raised  by  the  prophet  of  Mecca, 

To  sum  up  our  author’s  theories  on  the  subject  briefly, 
Monotheism,  ‘  a  general  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being,  author  of 
‘  all  and  ruler  of  all,  has  from  time  immemorial  prevailed  in 
‘  Arabia.’  This  has  been  from  the  earliest  days  ‘  obscured,  and 
‘  even  occasionally  throAvn  into  the  background,’  by  the  two 
ancient  corruptions,  Sabicanisin  and  idolatry ;  the  reform  of 
Malioinet  was  a  reaction  against  these,  and  a  re-establishment 
of  Monotheism,  but,  forced  as  it  was  on  a  reluctant  jieople  by 
the  sword,  it  never  obtained  the  thorough  allegiance  of  the 
masses.  Indifference  or  active  hostility  to  the  laws  of  the 
Ivoran  has  always  prevailed  more  or  less  in  Arabia ;  and  the 
last  great  Mahometan  movement,  that  of  the  Wahabecs,  seems 
likely,  in  its  final  results,  to  hasten  the  decay  of  the  religion 
itself,  through  the  bitter  enmities  which  its  superficial  triumphs 
excite. 

‘  The  Arabs  are,  generally  speaking,  rather  a  believing  than  a 
religious  nation.  .  .  .  Christian,  Jewish,  ^lahometan,  or  Pagan 
forms,  the  Arab,  when  left  to  himself,  does  not  see  why  all  should 
not  be  equally  true,  equally  estimable,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
does  not  either  see  any  very  cogent  reason  for  following  one  rather 
than  the  other ;  and  thus  comes  to  the  happy  conclusion  of  binding 
himself  to  none.  .  .  .  Besides,  he  is  fond  of  ease  and  impatient  of 
re-traint ;  stated  prayers  annoy  him,  long  prayers  are  inconvenient, 
and  fasting,  especially  in  presence  of  a  fat  sheep,  is  out  of  the 
question.  .  .  .  That  the  Turks  are  in  their  way  a  religious  people 
may  be  fully  admitted.  That  the  Moguls,  the  inhabitants  of  Balkh 
and  Bokhara,  of  Herat  and  Beloochistan,  are  even  more  religious 
nationally  and  individually,  I  am  entirely  convinced.  But,  at  what¬ 
ever  risk  of  startling  my  readers,  accustomed  perhaps  to  a  popu¬ 
larly  opposite  view  of  the  case,  I  must  protest  against  the  right  of 
the  Arabs  as  such  to  be  in  any  way  entitled  a  religious  nation.  Had 
the  Mahometan  scheme  been  entrusted  to  Arab  keeping  alone, 
had  not  Persian,  ilogul,  Turkish,  nay,  at  times  European  influence 
and  race  come  to  its  aid,  few  would  have  been  ere  this  the  readers 
of  the  Koran  and  the  fasters  of  Ramadan.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

Such,  in  substance,  are  the  very  singular  revelations  which 
Mr.  Palgrave  makes  to  us  of  the  religious  condition  of  Arabia. 
As,  in  Papal  Europe,  the  country  most  immediately  adjoining 
the  local  seat  of  the  I’apacy  seems  to  have  been  for  ages  less 
under  its  influence  than  more  distant  regions,  so  the  land  in 
which  Mahometanism  took  its  rise  seems  to  be,  of  all  countries 
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nominally  subject  to  Islam,  that  which  contains  the  greatest 
proj)ortion  of  scarcely  concealed  unbelievers.  Paganism,  vio¬ 
lently  expelled  by  the  first  hurst  of  Moslem  fanaticism,  seems 
to  have  retumetl  Avith  a  steady  reflux,  and  to  have  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  mere  unbelief  against  an  intolerable  spiritual 
despotism.  Such,  Ave  say,  is  the  inference  to  Avhich  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  leads  us  ;  at  the  same  time  Ave  are  bound  to  say  that  Ave 
cannot  trust  him  thoroughly.  His  hatred  of  Maliometanism, 
fostered  apparently  by  years  of  sojourn  among  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians  Avithin  its  border,  is  too  intense,  his  attitude  toAvards  it 
too  constantly  that  of  a  hostile  champion,  to  allow  of  our 
accepting  implicitly  pictures  to  Avhich  his  partisanship  may  have 
contributed  some  of  the  colouring.  It  is  singular  that  Carsten 
Niebuhr,  of  AA'hose  ‘  incomparable  exactitude  ’  !Mr.  Palgrave 
liimself  speaks  Avith  admiration,  Avho  kneAv  Arabia  and  its 
people  far  better  than  any  other  European  traveller,  though 
by  no  means  possessed  of  so  poAverful  a  mind  or  energetic  a 
disjM)sition  as  NIr.  Palgrave,  found  none  but  Nlahometans  in 
Arabia.  AVe  do  not  think  he  ever  hints  at  any  suspicion  that 
anterior  forms  of  belief  still  practically  exist  there.  He  speaks 
^t  length  of  the  ‘  Beiasians  ’  of  Oman — Air.  Palgrave’s  ‘  Bia- 
‘  deeyah  ’  (he  had  himself  visited  that  country,  though  his  ob- 
serA'ation  of  it  seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  Muscat) 
—but  he  expressly  calls  them  a  Alahometan  sect,  and  mentions 
some  of  their  j)eculiarities.  Of  relics  of  Sabman  Avorship  Nie¬ 
buhr  knows  nothing  AA-hatever ;  the  only  ‘  Sabians  ’  Avhom  he 
mentions  are  the  small  remnant  of  Christians  of  St.  John,  com¬ 
monly  knoAvn  by  that  name.  Captain  Burton,  Avhose  prejAos- 
sessions  are  all  on  the  side  of  Islam,  is  evidently  equally 
unconscious  of  any  remnant  of  paganism  in  the  Hedjaz. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  real  extent  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  Arabian  infidelity  or  ‘  indifferentism,’  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  reaction  against  it,  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
sincere  children  of  Islam,  Avas  the  cause  of  that  great  religious 
revival  which  had  its  birth  nearly  a  century  ago  in  the  heart 
of  Arabia,  under  the  leadership  of  Mohammed  Abd-el-AVahab, 
which  has  since  that  time  run  a  course  of  alternate  vdetory  and 
defeat  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  Avhich  characterised  the 
early  years  of  Mahometanism  itself,  and  Avhich  has  furnished 
our  author  (in  its  present  aspect)  with  by  far  the  most  original 
and  striking  portions  of  his  Avork. 

Mohammed-ebn-Abd-el-\Vahab,  of  the  clan  of  the  Alesa- 
leekh,  who  are  to  be  found  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Avas  born  in  Horcymelah,  a  toAvn  forming  the 
‘  northerly  Avicket-gate,  or  key  to  the  central  stronghold  of 
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‘  Nejed,’  somewhat  bef«)re  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
began  life  as  a  travelling  merchant ;  and  seems  to  have  learnt 
his  narrow  but  ])ure  Mahometanism  in  Damascus,  at  the  feet 
of  ‘  some  of  the  learned  and  very  bigoted  sheykhs’  of  that  half- 
fanatical  and  half-licentious  city : — 

‘  To  the  persevering  doggedness  and  patient  courage  of  hii 
Nejdean  countrymen,  he  added  a  power  of  abstraction  and  gene¬ 
ralisation  rare  among  them  ;  his  eye  was  observant  and  bis  ear 
attentive,  he  had  already  seen  much  and  reflected  deeply.  But  the 
lessons  of  the  Damascene  sheykhs  aided  him  to  combine  once  for  all, 
and  to  render  precise,  notions  that  he  had  long  before,  it  seems, 
entertained  in  a  floating  and  unsystematised  condition.  He  now 
learned  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  essential  elements  of  Islam 
and  its  accident^  or  recent  admixtures,  and  at  last  found  himself  in 
possession  of  what  had  been  the  primal  view  and  starting  point  of 
the  prophet  and  his  first  companions  in  Hejaz  twelve  ages  before. 

.  .  .  This  keystone,  this  master-thought,  this  parent  idea,  of  which 
all  the  rest  is  but  the  necessary  and  inevitable  deduction,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  phrase,  far  oftener  re{)eat€d  than  understo^,  •‘I4 
“  Hah  ilia  Allah  ” — “  There  is  no  god  but  God.”  A  literal  transla¬ 
tion,  but  much  too  narrow  for  the  Arab  formula,  and  quite  inade¬ 
quate  to  render  its  true  force  in  an  Arab  mouth  or  mind. 

‘  “  There  is  no  god  but  God  ”  are  words  simply  tantamount  in 
English  to  the  negation  of  any  deity  save  one  alone ;  and  thus  much 
they  certainly  mean  in  Arabic,  but  they  imply  much  mote  also. 
Their  full  sense  is  not  only  to  deny  absolutely  and  unreservedly  all 
plurality,  whether  of  nature  or  of  person,  in  the  Supreme  Being  . . . 
but  besides  this  the  words,  in  Arabic  and  among  Arabs,  imply  that 
this  one  Supreme  Being  is  also  the  only  Agent,  the  only  Force,  the 
only  Act  existing  throughout  the  universe ;  and  leave  to  all  beings 
else,  matter  or  spirit,  instinct  or  intelligence,  physical  or  moral, 
nothing  but  pure  unconditional  passiveness,  alike  in  movement  or 
in  quiescence,  in  action  or  in  capacity.  The  sole  power,  the  sole 
motor,  movement,  energy,  and  deed,  is  God ;  the  rest  is  downright 
inertia  and  mere  instrumentality,  from  the  highest  archangel  down 
to  the  simplest  atom  of  creation.  Hence,  in  this  one  sentence,  “La 
“  Hah  ilia  Allah,”  is  summed  up  a  system  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  Pantheism  of  Force,  or  of  Act, 
thus  exclusively  assigned  to  God,  Who  absorbs  it  all,  exercises  it  all, 
and  to  Whom  alone  it  can  be  ascribed,  whether  for  preserving  or  for 
destroying,  for  relative  evil  or  for  equally  relative  good.  I  say 
relative,  because  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a  theology  no  place  is  left 
for  absolute  good  or  evil,  reason  or  extravagance ;  all  is  abridged  in 
the  autocratical  will  of  the  one  great  Agent.  .  .  .  God  is  One  in  the 
totality  of  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  action,  which  acknowledges 
no  rule,  standard,  or  limit,  save  His  own  sole  and  absolute  will.  He 
communicates  nothing  to  His  creatures,  for  their  seeming  power 
and  act  ever  remain  His  alone,  and  in  return  He  receives  nothing 
from  them ;  for  whatever  they  may  be,  that  they  are  in  Him,  by 
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Him,  and  from  Him  only.  And  secondly,  no  superiority,  no  dis¬ 
tinction,  no  pre-eminence,  can  be  lawfully  claimed  by  one  creature 
over  its  fellow,  in  the  utter  equalisation  of  their  unexceptional 
servitude  and  abasement ;  all  are  alike  tools  of  the  one  solitary 
Force,  which  employs  them  to  crush  or  to  beneBt,  to  truth  or  to 
error,  to  honour  or  shame,  to  happiness  or  misery,  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  individual  fitness,  deserts,  or  advantage,  and 
simply  because  He  wills  it,  and  as  He  wills  it. 

‘  One  might  at  first  think  that  this  tremendous  Autocrat,  this  un¬ 
controlled  and  unsympathising  Power,  would  be  far  above  anything 
like  passion,  desires,  or  inclinations.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  for 
He  has  with  respect  to  His  creatures  one  main  feeling  and  source  of 
action,  namely,  jealousy  of  them,  lest  they  should  perchance  attribute 
to  themselves  something  of  what  is  His  alone,  and  thus  encroach  on 
His  all-engrossing  kingdom.  Hence  He  is  ever  more  prone  to 
punish  than  to  reward,  to  inflict  pain  than  to  bestow  pleasure,  to 
ruin  than  to  build.  It  is  His  singular  satisfaction  to  let  created 
beings  continually  feel  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  His  slaves. 
His  tools,  and  contemptible  tools,  also,  that  thus  they  may  the  better 
acknowledge  His  superiority,  and  know  His  power  to  be  above  their 
power.  His  cunning  above  their  cunning.  His  will  above  their  will. 
His  pride  above  their  pride;  or  rather  that  there  is  no  power, 
cunning,  will,  or  pride  save  His  own. 

‘  But  He  Himself,  sterile  in  Ills  inaccessible  height,  neither  loving 
nor  enjoying  aught  save  His  own  and  self-measured  decree,  without 
son,  companion,  or  counsellor,  is  no  less  barren  for  Himself  than  for 
His  creatures,  and  His  own  barrenness  and  lone  egoism  in  Himself 
is  the  cause  and  rule  of  His  indifferent  and  unregarding  despotism 
around.  The  first  note  is  the  key  of  the  whole  tune,  and  the  primal 
idea  of  God  runs  through  and  modifies  the  whole  system  and  creed 
that  centres  in  Him. 

‘  That  the  notion  here  given  of  the  Deity,  monstrous  and  blas¬ 
phemous  as  it  may  appear,  is  literally  that  which  the  Koran  conveys 
or  intends  to  convey,  I  at  present  take  for  granted.  But  that 
indeed  it  is  so,  no  one  who  has  attentively  perused  and  thought  over 
the  Arabic  text  (for  mere  cursory  reading,  especially  in  a  transla¬ 
tion,  will  not  suflSce)  can  hesitate  to  allow.  In  fact,  every  phrase  of 
the  preceding  sentences,  every  touch  in  this  odious  portrait,  has 
been  taken,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  word  for  word,  or  at  least 
meaning  for  meaning,  from  the  Book,  the  truest  mirror  of  the  mind 
and  scope  of  its  writer.*  (Vol.  i.  pp.  364-7.) 

This  is  powerful  writing,  no  doubt,  and  falls  well  in  with 
much  of  the  current  j)hilosophy  of  the  present  day ;  but  how 
far  is  it  just?  How  far  is  the  author  influenced  in  this  swee|>- 
ing  condemnation  of  Mahometan  Puritanism,  partly  by  his 
original  missionary  proi>ensities,  partly  by  the  i)opular  dislike 
of  our  day  to  Puritanism  in  all  shapes  ?  At  all  events,  the 
very  reproaches,  the  very  sarcasms,  so  profusely  scattered 
through  his  volumes,  against  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the 
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Wahabees,  are  equally  applicable  to  every  successive  religious 
reaction — every  protest  against  the  world  and  its  corrupting 
influence  on  the  faith — which  has  taken  place  from  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  until  now.  ‘  Wahabees,’  in  heart  and 
thought,  were  Jerome  and  his  companions,  when  they  called 
up  the  mighty  spirit  of  monachism,  contemptuously  disregard¬ 
ing  at  once  the  utilitarian,  and  the  latitudinarian,  view  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  ‘  monachi  non  est  docentls  officlum,  sed  vel  se  vel  sascu- 
‘  lum  ])langeutls.’  ‘  Wahabees,’  in  their  turn,  were  the  early 
ascetic  reformers  who  nourished  in  the  middle  ages  the  spirit 
of  j)rote8t  against  Rome ;  the  Puritans  of  England,  the  Pietists 
of  Germany,  the  Jansenists  of  France — every  sect,  small  or 
great,  which  has  everywhere  taken  its  independent  stand  amidst 
the  degeneracy  of  a  perishing  world.  May,  farther  than  this, 
views  like  these,  far  from  being  the  exclusive  characteristic  of 
mere  zealots  or  ‘  traditional’  believers,  are  those  to  which 
strictly  religious  men  are  led  more  and  more  to  approximate 
every  day,  as  meditation,  and  self-tlistrust,  and  disabuse  of  the 
world  and  its  illusions,  take  greater  hold  of  their  hearts.  For 
such  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  wdth  the  pleasant 
views  of  a  lax  belief  and  a  forgiving  Deity  which  are  sufficient 
for  most  of  us.  They  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  the 
great  inexplicable,  tremendous  manifestation  of  God’s  wll  in 
the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world.  They  feel  that  to  talk,  in 
presence  of  this  overjK)wering  reality,  of  the  ‘  all-goodness  of 
‘  God,’  as  something  necessarily  co-essential  with  the  so-called 
goodness  of  man,  is  to  them  a  mere  absurdity.  The  most 
trifling  smart  endured  by  a  child,  the  pain  suffered  by  one 
animal  from  another,  these,  and  every  other  instance  of  un¬ 
necessary  evil  —  and  all  evil  is,  and  must  be  under  the 
given  supposition,  unnecessary,  if  God  be  all-i)owerful  as  well 
as  all-good — are  as  unavoidably  in  contradiction  Avith  His 
assumed  benevolence  in  the  human  sense  of  the  Avord  as  is  the 
eternal  misery  of  a  soul.  These  are  the  considerations  which 
drive  some  men  mad  from  fear  of  hell — which  make  of  many 
others  uncompromising,  though  it  may  be  tolerant  and  charita¬ 
ble,  ‘  Wahabees,’  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Mahometan  pale ; 
AA’hich  convert  others  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind  (as  we 
Avell  knoAv)  into  Manicheans — believers  in  an  all-good  God, 
who  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  what  seems  to  them  the 
contradictory  belief  in  His  omnij)otence,  nor  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  He  is  obstructed  in  His  agency  by  some  as  yet  un¬ 
conquerable  mass,  or  spirit,  of  evil.  But  if  such  searching 
thoughts  have  once  gotten  hold  of  the  mind  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  there  is  one  theory,  at  all  events,  to  which  it  is  effectu- 
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ally  and  permanently  closed — that  of  the  philanthropic  divinity 
of  Mill  or  Maurice.* 

It  was  after  several  years  spent  in  obscurity  among  his 
countrymen  in  Nejed  (in  which  country,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition  as  recounted  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  faith  of  Islam  was 
at  that  time  almost  wholly  forgotten)  that  the  Wahabees,  about 
1760,  made  a  proselyte  and  a  champion  of  Saood,  son  of  Alxl- 
claziz,  the  warlike  chief  of  Derayeh.  Saood  embraced  their 
reform,  and  proceeded  to  propagate  it  in  his  neighbourh(H)d 
after  the  manner  of  Mahomet,  holding  forth  to  them  the  old 
option  of  the  Koran  or  the  sword.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  Abd-el-Wahab  remained  at  Derayeh  f,  engaged  in 
the  propagation  o''  his  faith  by  teaching,  and  taking  no  part  in 
political  affairs.  S.iood  died  full  of  years,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  leaving  to  his  son  the  sovereignty  of  ‘  all  that  lies 
‘  between  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  and  the  Persian  Gulf.’ 
Alxlel  Azeez,  the  son  of  Saood,  turned  his  arms  against  Oman 
and  the  tribes  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  provoking  the  enmity 
of  Persia,  was  murdered  after  a  short  and  glorious  reign  by  a 
‘  Shiyaee  ’  (Shiite)  fanatic.  Abdallah  his  brother,  who  succeeded 
about  1806,  after  punishing  the  Persians,  turned  his  arms 


*  When  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Wahabees  (under  Saood,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burckhardt :  Abdallah  in  these  pages),  the  conqueror  caused 
copies  of  a  creed  or  ‘  catechism  ’  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  , 
which  is  printed  by  Burckhardt.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  reader,  who 
has  been  left  under  the  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
vigorous  denunciations  of  these  zealots  and  their  doctrines,  should 
at  least  have  before  him  the  terms  in  which  their  own  faith  was  set 
out  by  themselves — the  ‘  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ’  which  they 
are  still  endeavouring  to  enforce  on  Arabia.  ‘  If  it  be  asked  what 
‘  does  God  command  ?  answer,  the  Unity ;  which  means  to  adore 
‘  Him  exclusively  and  solely ;  and  what  He  above  all  prohibits  is  the 
‘  association  with  Him,  or  the  adoring,  of  any  god  besides  Himself. 

‘ .  .  .  Adore  God,  as  if  thou  didst  see  Him  ;  and  if  thou  canst  not 
‘  see  Him,  know  that  He  sees  thee.  .  .  .  Mohammed,  may  God’s 
‘mercy  be  with  him!  is  a  delegate  whom  we  dare  not  adore,  and  a 
‘  prophet  whom  we  dare  not  belie ;  but  we  must  obey  and  follow  him, 

‘  for  it  has  been  ordained  to  spirits  and  mortals  to  be  his  followers.’ 
{Notes  on  the  Wahabys,  Appendix,  p.  iv.) 

t  Col.  Pelly  spells  it  ‘Durayeh,’  our  author  Dereyeeyah.  Mr.  Pal¬ 
grave’s  ‘Riad’  is  with  Col.  Pelly  ‘Riadh’  or  ‘Riadth,’  with  Burck¬ 
hardt  ‘  Ryad.’  Mr.  Palgrave’s  *  Nejed  ’  with  Col.  Pelly  ‘  Najd.’  We 
give  notice,  that  having  in  view  the  entertainment  of  our  readers 
more  than  the  propagation  of  pure  Arabic,  in  spelling  which  no  two 
authors  ever  agree,  we  have,  wherever  we  were  able,  adopted  the 
popular,  and  to  English  eyes  therefore  the  easiest,  orthography. 
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against  the  Holy  Cities.  He  took  Mecca  by  assault :  every 
ornament,  every  vestige  of  an  Arab  devotion  or  6ui)erstition, 
was  taken  away  or  destroyed ;  and  the  Caaba,  now  restt)red 
to  the  naked  purity  of  Islamitic  worship,  was  protected 
against  future  contamination  by  the  refusal  of  access  to  all 
except  the  orthodox,  that  is,  the  conquering  sect.  Medina  fell 
an  easy  prey  :  the  ‘  rich  offerings  suspended  by  the  devotion  of 
‘  ages  in  the  sepulchral  vault  ’  were  seized.  ‘  Mahomet  is  dead, 

‘  I  am  alive,  and  such  wealth  is  sjifer  in  the  guardianship  of 
‘  the  living  than  of  the  dead,’  was  Abdallali’s  impious  jest,  as 
he  htaded  sixty  camels  with  the  trophies  of  his  pr»)fane  triumph. 
Abdallah  became  master,  at  least  superficially,  of  all  Arabia 
except  a  corner  of  Yemen  and  Hadramaut.  liut  his  successes 
aroused  at  last  the  shnv  jealousy  of  the  Turkish  Government 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  famous  Pasha  of  Egyj)t,  was  ordered  to  take 
him  in  hand.  ^lehemet’s  son,  Toussoun  Pasha,  recovered  ^lecca 
with  ease.  The  events  of  this  chieftain’s  early  campaigns 
against  the  son  of  Sa(M>d  are  described  in  the  ‘  Notes  on  the 
‘  Wahabees’  pnblishetl  in  Burckhardt’s  name  after  his  death. 
Burckhardt  was  at  Mecca  in  1815,  in  which  year  the  Waha¬ 
bees  were  beaten  in  the  desperate  l)attle  of  Bissel ;  when 
the  remains  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Bedouins,  on  the  Wahabee 
side,  were  found  slain  in  line,  their  legs  tied  together  with 
ropes.  They  had  sworn  ‘  by  the  divorce,’  a  favourite  Arab 
oath,  to  keep  their  faith  to  the  Wahabee  chief,  and  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  performed  their  promise.  iSIr.  Palgrave 
takes  up  the  history  where  Burckhardt  leaves  it ;  but  nothing, 
evidently,  can  be  looser  than  these  relations  of  Arab  story¬ 
tellers,  analogous  to  the  ‘  special  corres|K>ndents  ’  of  Western 
countries,  from  whom  lx»th  derive  their  information  :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  rec(»ncile  the  two  narratives.  According  to  that  of  onr 
present  author,  Mehemet  Ali,  after  the  recovery  of  Mecca, 
conceived  the  bolder  idea  of  attacking  Nejcd  itself,  and  crush¬ 
ing  fanaticism  in  its  headquarters. 

‘But  first  (my  readers  must  remember  that  I  am  giving  them  the 
Nejdeaii  version  of  tlie  story)  he  summoned  to  Cairo  a  general 
meeting  of  all  his  generals,  ministers,  officers,  and  statesmen,  to 
deliberate  on  the  matter.  After  explaining  at  length  to  thost 
present  why  he  had  called  them  together,  and  what  was  his  desire, 
Mohammed  Alee  pointed  to  an  apple  which  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
divan  ;  it  had  Ix-en  placed  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  large  carpet 
spread  in  the  hall  before  them.  “  Now,”  said  he,  “  whichever  of 
you  can  W’ith  his  hand  reach  and  give  me  that  apple,  but  without 
placing  his  foot  on  the  carpet  where  it  lies,  he  shall  command  the 
expedition  against  Nejed.”  Many  a  lithe  Bey  sprawled  his  full 
length  on  the  ground  with  his  heels  just  out  of  the  carpet  rim,  and 
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bis  arm  outstretched  to  the  fruit,  but  the  distance  was  too  great, 
tnd  the  apple  remained  ungrasped.  ...  At  last  the  short,  stout 
Ibraheem,  Mohammed  Alee’s  adopted  son,  rose,  bowed  to  his  father, 
tnd  offered  to  execute  the  difficult  manoeuvre.  All  laughed,  not 
doubting  of  his  failure.  But  their  scorn  was  soon  changed  for 
admiration  when  Ibraheem  quietly  set  to  work  rolling  up  the  carpet 
from  its  rim  inwards  till  the  apple  stood  within  an  easy  reach :  he 
then  took  it  up  and  handed  it  to  his  father,  who  understood  the 
figurative  enigma,  and  forthwith  named  him  commander-in-chief  of 
Uie  Egyptian  army.* 

By  this  ajxdogue,  real  or  suj)jx)sed,  was  figuretl  the  system 
of  Ibrahim’s  eam})aign,  buying  off,  by  clemency  or  direct 
bril)ery ,  the  hostility  of  intervening  tribes  ;  and  thus  ‘  folding 
‘up  Nejed’  step  by  step,  he  reachetl  with  unbroken  forces 
the  edge  of  the  interior  plateau,  the  ‘  apple  ’  of  Central  Arabia. 
Then  he  came  down  on  the  brave  but  undisciplinetl  hosts  of 
the  sectarians  with  a  tremendous  blow.  One  desperate  battle, 
which  lasted  two  days,  won  by  the  Egyptian  artillery,  was 
sufficient  to  decide  the  cam})aign.  Ibrahim  captured  and 
utterly  destroyed  Abdallah’s  capital,  Derayeh;  reduced  the 
whole  of  X ejed  under  stern  military  occuj>atlon ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  while  he  spared  Abdallah  himself,  and  acted 
with  equal  lenity  towards  the  military  and  jaditical  leaders 
tnd  the  mass  of  the  people,  he  visited  the  sins  of  the  whole 
race  on  the  unlucky  spiritual  authoiities. 

‘  After  dismissing  the  royal  family  and  their  retinue  to  guarded 
but  honourable  confinement,  he  called  in  the  Metow’waa’s,  doctors 
and  teachers  of  the  law — their  number  is  said  to  have  exceeded  five 
hundred.  He  then  informed  them  that  he  was  desirous  of  having 
the  religious  differences  which  existed  between  them  and  ordinary 
Mahometans  thoroughly  sifted  aud  examined  ;  that  to  this  end  he 
had  brought  with  him  learned  men  of  the  most  orthodox  schools 
from  Cairo,  and  that  a  conference  would  accordingly  be  held  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Great  jMosque,  where  he  himself  would  attend 
to  hear  the  issue. 

‘A  conqueror’s  invitation  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  the  Council  of 
Riad  began  its  sessions.  They  lasted,  if  report  be  true,  three  days ; 
all  the  points  in  controversy  were  minutely  discussed,  and  either 
party  obtained,  no  doubt,  the  wordy  victory  in  the  opinion  of  its 
adherents.  Ibraheem  Basha,  who  in  his  heart  cared  less  than  Gallio 
about  any  of  these  things,  presided  with  much  patience,  and  for 
a  while  with  the  silence  of  an  interested  auditor. 

‘But  on  the  fourth  day,  whether  his  endurance  had  been  fairly  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  whether  he  thought  that  the  controversy  had  reached  a 
fit  point  for  interference,  he  himself  took  up  the  word ;  and  after 
obtaining  from  the  Nejdean  theologians  the  orthodox  declaration, 
common  to  many  beside,  that  “  As  there  is  only  one  God,  so  there 
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“  is  only  one  faith,  and  that  faith  is  our  faith,”  and  that  in  logical 
consequence  salvation  out  of  their  pale  was  wholly  impossible,  he 
thus  proceeded  to  argue  in  his  customary  Egyptian  slang : — 

Well,  you  pigs,  and  what  do  you  say  about  Paradise?  what  is 
its  extent?”  Now  to  this  question  there  is  only  one  answer  ad¬ 
missible  in  the  mouth  of  a  Mahometan,  namely  that  contained  in  the  1 
words  of  the  Koran  : —  | 

‘  “  A  Paradise  equal  in  extent  to  all  heaven  and  earth,  prepared 
for  the  pious.”  This  was  accordingly  given. 

‘  “  A  Paradise  equal  in  extent  to  all  heaven  and  earth !”  repeated 
Ibraheem  Basha  ;  “  and,  meanwhile,  should  you  Nejdeans  by  some 
incomprehensible  act  of  God’s  mercy  get  admittance  there,  one 
single  tree  of  its  gardens  would  be  well  enough  to  shelter  you  all!  I 
And  for  whom,  pray,  is  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  ?”  It 

‘  They  were  silent.  “Fall  on  them,  and  kill  them,”  said  Ibraheem,  I 
turning  to  the  soldiers  drawn  up  behind  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Mosque  of  Derey’eeyah  was  the  bloody  tomb  of  W ahhabee  theology.’ 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

‘  I  will  not  exactly  say  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  acted  right  on 
‘  this  occasion,’  adds  Mr.  Palgrave,  grimly,  ‘  but  I  do  say 
‘  that,  for  those  lands  at  least,  he  acted  wisely.’  An  observa¬ 
tion  which  needs  no  other  comment  than  that  the  total  failure 
of  the  Egyptian  projects  of  conquest,  and  the  bitter  hatred 
left  by  them  in  the  spirit  of  all  Central  Arabia  against  all 
Ottoman  sovereignty,  seem  to  illustrate  oddly  the  ‘  wisdom  ’  of 
Ibrahim’s  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

As  long,  however,  as  that  able  ruler  remained  at  the  head 
of  his  army  of  occupation,  all  went  well.  ‘  Meanwhile  silk  i 
‘  dresses,  rings,  and  tobacco  had  their  day  throughout  Nejed;  l! 

‘  and  it  is  a  sad  proof  of  human  weakness,  that  succeeding  ■ 

‘  years  of  orth(Kloxy  and  zeal  have  never  been  able  wholly  to 
‘  eradicate  the  bad  consequences  of  one  short  period  of  self- 
‘  indulgent  depravity.’  But  Ibrahim,  unhappily,  was  only 
what  other  great  chiefs  in  his  quarter  of  the  world  have  ever  3 
been — a  mere  bubble  on  the  surface  of  the  ever-troubled  and 
never-rising  sea  of  Oriental  politics.  The  Egyptian  lieu-  j 
tenants,  whom  he  left  to  complete  his  work,  were  imbecile  and 
cruel,  according  to  the  usual  type  of  their  kind.  They  made 
fierce  enemies  of  a  people  who  might,  perhaps,  have  been  dis- 
]M>scd  to  welcome  them  as  deliverers  from  the  bigoted  rule  of 
their  own  chiefs.  After  long  strife,  these  invaders  were  effec¬ 
tually  expelled  from  Nejed,  and  the  Turkish  suzerainty  along 
with  them.  Iloseyn  Pasha,  the  last  of  its  lieutenants,  with  four 
thousand  men,  was  led  astray  by  the  ])atriotic  treachery  of 
some  Nejedee  guides  in  the  desert,  and  left  to  perish  of  thirst. 

‘  All,  in  fact,  so  perished ;  and  when  the  villagers,  who  were  ; 
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‘  only  at  a  few  hours’  distance,  crossed  the  sand-rldges  to  see 
‘  the  work  of  death,  they  found  (the  tale  was  told  me  by  an 
‘  eye-witness)  nothing  but  corpses,  convulsed  in  the  death- 
‘  agonies  of  drought  and  despair.’ 

After  the  destruction  of  Derayeh,  Turkee,  the  son  of 
Abdallah,  on  recovering  the  sovereignty  from  the  Egyptians, 
fixed  his  capital  at  Iliad,  the  present  seat  of  the  Wahabee 
dynasty,  which  had  been  the  ancient  centre  of  the  country  in 
the  days  of  the  famous  enemy  of  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet 
Moseylamah.  Arabia  has  been  in  fact  so  long  an  inhabited 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  visited  by  such  constant  revolu¬ 
tions,  that  it  seems  to  realise  Shelley’s  fanciful  idea  in  ‘  Queen 
‘  Mab,’  ‘  Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot  whereon  no  city  stood.’ 
Turkee  was  succeeded  again  by  his  son  Feysul,  the  present 
ruler  of  the  M  ahabees,  who  in  his  turn  was  once  more  expelled 
by  a  last  effort  of  the  Egyptians,  and  only  attained  to  stable 
dominion  after  years  of  war,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  but  is 
now  the  undisputed  monarch  of  Central  Arabia,  havnng  an¬ 
nexed  the  immediately  surrounding  provinces,  and  holding 
those  round  it  in  dread  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Mecca  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Muscat  on  the  other.  For  he  has  everywhere  his 
auxiliaries — native  zealots  and  Nejdean  spies  and  agents,  work¬ 
ing  in  his  favour  with  that  stern  and  persistent  energy  which 
fanaticism  alone  can  give.  Feysul  is  now  old  and  blind.  The 
real  power  of  his  formidable  state  is  •wielded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Abdallah,  a  dark  and  dangerous  character,  as  described 
at  length  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  from  whom,  in  his  assumed  medical 
capacity,  he  solicited  a  dose  of  strychnine  in  furtherance  of 
some  of  his  murderous  purposes.  The  pretended  doctor  re¬ 
fused,  and  then  fled  from  Iliad  for  his  life.  The  whole  story 
reads  like  a  strange  piece  of  romance,  such  as  regions  like  this 
can  alone  furnish  in  modern  real  life.  It  is  admirably  told ; 
but  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  quoted  passages  of 
the  Avork,  we  omit  on  the  present  occasion  to  reproduce  it. 

About  the  year  1854  or  1855,  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  Nejed 
suffered  seA'erely  under  a  A'isitation  of  cholera.  The  zealous 
folks  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  as  the  cause  of  it  that 
‘  relaxation  in  religious  and  sectarian  peculiarities  ’  Avhich  some 
English  prelates  find  an  equally  convenient  key  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  divine  judgments.  It  Avas  in  order  to  bring 
back  his  Wahabees  to  their  supposed  original  standard  of 
strictness,  that  Feysul  instituted  his  celebrated  body  of  the 
tAventy-two  ‘  Meddey-yeeyah,’  men  of  zeal,  ‘Zelators,’  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  terms  them,  Avhose  duty  it  is  to  Avatch  over  the 
morals  of  the  city  and  provinces,  to  enforce  conformity  in  the 
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matter  of  religious  observances  and  (which  is  regarded  as  of  no 
less  imixirtance)  of  certain  sumptuary  laws,  directed  in  par¬ 
ticular  against  wearing  silk  or  gold,  ‘  singing  or  playing  on 
‘  any  musical  instrument ;  nay,  even  all  street  games  of  chil- 
‘  dren  or  childish  |)ersons  ;  ’  hut,  first  and  foremost,  against  that 
which  the  Wahabees  seem  to  regard  as  the  chief  of  sins — 
namely,  smoking  tobacco,  or,  in  their  language,  ‘  drinking  the 
‘  shameful.’  Most  amusing  are  the  many  gossiping  pages 
which  Mr.  Palgrave  describes  to  his  own  experiences  respect¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  domestic  inquisition,  and  multifarious  the 
sarcasms  which,  with  his  particular  turn  of  mind  and  anti- 
Mahometan  j)rejudices,  he  ]K)urs  u|Km  it.  How  otlious  such 
a  system  must  he,  we  may  well  conjecture  from  such  ])ersonal 
acquaintance  as  we  may  have  had  with  the  doings  of  Zelators, 
in  a  small  way,  in  little  towns  and  country  parishes,  especially 
in  the  northern  |)ortion  of  this  island. 


‘  I  might  almost  leave  my  readers  to  suppose  in  what  light  such  a 
body,  and  those  who  compose  it,  are  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the 
population.  Surrounded  with  all  the  deference  and  all  the  odium 
consequent  on  their  office  and  character,  they  meet  everywhere  with 
marks  of  open  respect  and  covert  distrust  and  hatred.  Are  a  circle 
of  friends  met  in  the  freedom  of  conversation  ?  let  a  Zelator  enter, 
their  voices  are  hushed ;  and  when  talk  is  resumed,  it  follows  a 
track  in  which  the  recording  angels  of  Islam  themselves  would  find 
nothing  to  modify.  Arc  a  body  of  companions  walking  gaily  with 
too  light  a  gait  down  the  street  ?  At  the  meeting  of  a  Zelator,  all 
compose  their  pace,  and  direct  their  eyes  in  momentary  modesty  on 
the  ground.  Is  a  stealthy  lamp  lighted  at  unseasonable  hours  ?  at  a 
rap  on  the  shutters,  susjiccted  for  that  of  the  Zelator,  the  “  glim  is 
“doused,”  and  all  is  silent  in  darkness.  Or,  worse  than  all,  is  the 
forbidden  pipe  sending  up  its  sinful  fumes  in  some  remote  corner? 
at  the  fatal  tap  on  the  outer  door  the  unholy  implement  is  hastily 
emptied  out  into  the  hearth,  and  then  carefully  hidden  under  the 
carpet,  while  everyone  hurries  to  wash  his  mouth  and  mustachius, 
and  by  the  perfume  of  cloves  and  aromatic  herbs  give  himself  an 
orthodox  smell  once  more.  In  short,  schoolboys  caught  out  by  a 
severe  under-master  at  an  illicit  prank — pious  ladies  surprised  in 
reading  the  last  French  novel — or  teetotallers  suddenly  discovered 
with  a  half-empty  black  bottle  and  tumbler  on  tlie  table — never 
look  more  awkward,  more  silly,  and  more  alarmed  than  Nejdeans 
on  these  occasions  when  a  Zelator  comes  upon  them.’ 


These  half-mission.'iries,  half-poHcemcn,  are  authorised  to  j 
carry  into  execution  their  own  suininary  convictions  by  the  J 
stick,  which  they  carry  about  them  for  use  and  not  for  show ;  f 
the  infliction  being  after  the  fashion  ‘  of  the  correction  of  « 
‘  schotilhoys ;  ’  more,  we  should  imagine,  after  the  time-honoured 
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usage  still  prevalent  throughout  great  part  of  Germany;  as, 
for  instance,  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  under  Grand-ducal 
I  superintendence,  and  also  under  the  paternal  government  of 
Austria,  where  (as  we  lately  read  in  the  newspapers)  an 
elected  member  of  the  Reichsrath,  returning  to  his  peasant 
constituents  in  Galicia,  and  not  giGng  them  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  his  parliamentary  j)roceedings,  was  laid  across  a  bench 
by  the  meeting,  and  duly  chastised  with  twenty-five  blows  of 
a  hazel  switch  after  the  above  ])atriarchal  method.  Yet,  after 
all,  from  the  anecdotes  given  by  our  author,  the  inspection 
seems  on  the  whole  pretty  easily  evaded,  the  punishments 
actually  inflicted  by  the  zelators  little  more  than  ludicrous. 
He  himself  attributes  the  comparative  failure  of  the  system  to 
the  ‘  innate  toughness  and  tenacity  of  the  Arab  character.’ 

‘  There  seems,’  says  Colonel  Pelly,  ‘  to  be  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
‘  fun  going  on  under  the  strict  and  fanatical  exterior  of  the 
‘  Wahabees.  ^Vn  amusing  story  was  related  to  me  yesterday 
‘  of  a  man  who  complained  to  the  ^Vmir’s  son  that  one  of  his 
:  ‘  neighlx)urs  smoked.  “  How  do  you  know  it  ?”  asked  the  Amir, 

i  ‘  “  I  smell  it,”  replied  the  man.  “  Then  you  entered  your  neigh- 
‘  hour’s  private  apartment  ?”  “  Xo,”  said  the  man  ;  “  I  just  put 
‘  the  tij)  of  my  nose  in.”  M’hcreu])on  the  Amir  ordered  the 
‘  executioner  to  snip  oft'  the  complainant’s  nose,  so  as  to  save  it 
‘  from  the  temptation  of  sniffing  in  another  man’s  haram  in 
‘  future.’  However,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Palgrave  that  it  is 
I  easy  to  imagine  what  so  wide-reaching  a  j)ower  might  become 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  interested  or  vindictive  adminis¬ 
trators.  ‘  Many  and  most  obnoxious  instances  of  its  abuse,’  he 
adds,  ‘  Avere  related  in  my  hearing.’ 

Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  ajjpear  to  have  had  any  Interview 
with  Feysul  himself.  This  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Colonel 
Pelly,  who  Avent  to  Kiad  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
as  the  representative  of  this  country,  as  Ave  have  said ;  although 
he  has  been  hitherto  duly  and  officially  reticent  as  to  the  iK)li- 
S  tical  objects  and  success  of  his  mission.  The  following  is  a 
brief  extract  from  an  account  of  an  interview,  furnished  by  one 
of  Colonel  I’elly’s  party  : — 

‘  lie  (Feysul)  said  he  could  not  be  expected  to  say  anything  in 
faA’ourof  the  English  religion,  but  as  to  the  government  he  preferred 
it  to  any  he  kncAV  ;  and  here,  amidst  profound  silence,  he  offered  up 

ia  prayer  that  “  God  AA'ould  lead  us  to  see  the  error  of  our  Avays,  and 
“  convert  us  from  infidelity.”  He  again  spoke  of  Muskat  .  .  . 

And  now  the  words  began  to  stick  in  our  interpreter's  throat,  and 
the  cold  perspiration  to  drop  from  his  forehead.  I  think  he  took 
friglit  at  the  prayer.’ 
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The  last  words  characterise  full  well  the  abject  state  of  terror 
into  which  this  pope-king  of  the  pure  Mahometans  seems  to  have 
reduced  at  once  those  who  approach  him  at  lu)mc,  and  the 
vassal  and  neighbour  }K)tentates  who  dwell  on  his  confines. 
According  to  the  last  accounts,  received  after  Mr.  Palgrave 
left  Arabia,  Abdallah  the  son  of  Feysul  had  capturetl  the 
‘  infidel,’  that  is,  non-Wahabee,  city  of  Oneyza,  the  only  barrier 
on  the  road  to  Mecca,  which  may  probably  exj)ect  a  second 
visitation  from  the  armed  purifiers  of  its  abuses. 

‘The  Wahabee  empire  (says  our  author,  summing  up  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  bitter  hostility  to  it)  is  a  compact  and  well-organised 
government,  where  centralisation  is  fully  understood  and  effectually 
carried  out,  and  whose  mainsprings  and  connecting  links  arc  force 
and  fanaticism.  There  exist  no  constitutional  checks  either  on  the 
king  or  his  subordinates,  save  what  the  necessity  of  circumstances 
imposes  or  the  Koran  prescribes.  Its  atmosphere,  to  speak  meta¬ 
phorically,  is  sheer  despotism,  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
physical.  This  empire  is  capable  of  frontier  extension,  and  hence 
is  dangerous  to  its  neighbours,  some  of  whom  it  is  even  now  swallow¬ 
ing  up,  and  will  certainly  swallow  more,  if  not  otherwise  prevented. 
...  So  long  as  Wahabeeism  shall  prevail  in  the  centre  and  uplands 
of  Arabia,  small  indeed  are  the  hopes  of  civilisation,  advancement, 
and  national  prosperity,  for  the  Arab  race.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

It  may  be  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  Mr. 
Palgrave,  thoroughly  gocnl  hater  as  he  is,  confesses  (vol.  i. 
p.  317),  that  the  Wahabee  rule  has  established  j)eace  and  ortler 
in  what  was  formerly  the  most  turbulent  region  of  Arabia: 
that  ‘  merchant  and  villager,  townsman  and  stranger,  are  alike 
‘  freed  from  predatory  inroad  and  from  roadside  assault ;  and, 

‘  so  far  as  these  rovers  are  concerned,  cultivation  and  com- 
‘  merce  may  proceed  unimpaired.’  And  so  said  Burckhardt  half 
a  century  ago  :  ‘  A  country  once  conquered  by  the  Wahabee 
‘  enjoys  under  him  the  most  ]>erfect  tranquillity,  &e.’  And 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  overthrow  of  that  dominion? 
Partly  the  restoration  of  Turkish  rule,  the  most  deadening 
of  all  misgovemments,  with  its  r<M)ted  oriental  vice  of  cold¬ 
blooded  cruelty,  from  which  even  Mr.  Palgrave  declares  the 
Arabs  of  Nejed  and  their  rulers  to  be  remarkably  exempt ; 
a  rule  of  which  he  himself  says  that  ‘  in  juxtaposition  with 
‘  the  Ottoman,  the  Nejdean  has  no  need  of  whitewashing;  he 
‘  becomes  positively  fair  by  the  contrast.’  And,  wherever  this 
might  not  prevail,  the  alternative  would  be  the  anarchical  fury 
of  the  separate  chieftains  of  every  walled  city  and  every  Bedouin 
tribe,  governing  a  people  (if  our  traveller’s  account  of  them  is 
to  be  believed)  as  completely  free  from  the  ties  of  religious 
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faith,  where  Wahabee  influence  does  not  prevail,  as  from 
those  of  political  unity. 

AVe  must  here  jiart  company  with  Mr.  Palgrave,  not  having 
space  to  follow  him  through  the  remainder  of  his  narrative. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  his  hair-breadth  escape  from  the 
court  of  Riad,  he  traversed  the  sandy  desert,  or  ‘  Nefood,’ 
which  lies  between  Nejed  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  made  some 
stay  in  the  maritime  province  of  Hasa,  now  a  dependency  of  the 
AVahabees ;  visited  by  sea  various  ports  of  the  Sultan  of  Oman, 
on  both  sides  of  the  gulf,  including  the  once  famous  Portuguese 
enii)orium  of  Ormuz ;  and  thence,  after  undergoing  the  shi{)- 
wreck  which  we  have  mentioned,  tinished  his  Arabian  travels 
at  Muscat,  from  whence  he  t(K)k  ship  for  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  the  line  of  the 
Euphrates.  Since  Bruce,  no  traveller  has  aiijieared,  in  our 
judgment,  able  to  bring  before  the  reader  with  such  vivid 
reality  the  scenes  of  an  entirely  new  country,  and  the  usages 
of  hitherto  unknown  men,  nor  to  invest  with  so  much  interest 
his  own  career  of  personal  adventure  among  comrades  of  so 
strange  an  order  ;  since  Kinglake,  none  jwssessed  of  that  union 
of  scholarlike  refinement  and  knowledge  of  the  world  with 
picturesque  genius,  wit,  and  irony,  which  apj>eals  with  such 
peculiar  force  to  cultivated  and  fastidious  classes  of  readers. 
The  vivid  perceptions  and  rapidity  of  judgment,  as  well  as 
the  intense  ])artialities,  which  characterise  his  mind,  affect 
his  work  uijfavourably  in  more  ways  than  one — besides  making 
him  to  a  certain  extent  untrustworthy  (we  have  explained 
already  the  limits  within  which  we  use  this  expression,  and 
have  given  instances  to  justify  it),  they  make  him  unneces¬ 
sarily  lengthy,  and  somewhat  confused.  His  way  of  inter¬ 
spersing  narrative  with  discussion,  though  often  entertaining 
enough,  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  rejietition,  and  has  on  the 
whole  the  effect  of  wearying  the  reader;  and  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  over  what 
he  had  written  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  mind,  and  so  re¬ 
ducing  it  into  more  manageable  compass.  He  is  a  writer, 
therefore,  w’hom  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  take  up  at 
intervals  and  read  b\'  passages ;  but  whom  if  you  once  fairly 
grapple  with,  you  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  let  go.  AA"e  can 
only  wish  him  safety  and  success  on  the  still  more  perilous 
enterprise  which  he  has  now  undertaken,  and  hope  he  may  find 
among  the  dwellers  in  Abyssinia  jieople  to  hate  as  heartily, 
and  therefore  describe  as  forcibly,  as  his  Bedouins  and 
AA’^ahabecs  of  Arabia. 
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Akt.  VIII. —  The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland.  By  John 
P.  Pkendergast,  Esq.  London;  1865. 

'VIT’e  fear  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  Ireland  Avill 
’  ’  become,  like  the  imaginary  island  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 

‘  sola  insula  velut  una  familia  est.'  She  is  far  too  retrospective 
for  her  unity  and  prosperity,  and  her  traditions,  for  at  least 
three  himdred  years  past,  have  a  very  disquieting  tendency. 
The  disaffection  and  rancour  of  other  days,  which  misguid^ 
ambition  or  instinctive  turbulence  could  so  easily  direct  to 
purposes  of  danger,  have  no  doubt  largely  disappeared,  through 
the  i)olicy  of  conciliation  and  confidence  wisely  adopted  by 
modern  statesmanship.  The  demagogue  by  nature,  the  rebel 
by  temperament,  the  malcontent  by  misery,  have  almost  gone 
out  of  date.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  running  side  by 
side  with  a  motlern  movement  in  hopeful  alliance  with  British 
progress  and  ideas,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  keeping  its  own 
distinct  current  through  the  broad  ocean  Avhich  envelops  but 
cannot  dis]»lace  it,  there  are  still  discernible  in  Irish  society 
certain  traces  of  the  ancient  animosity  of  race  and  religion 
transmitted  by  direct  descent  from  the  ])roscriptions  and  confis¬ 
cations  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  recent  ebullition  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy,  without  leaders,  without  objects,  with¬ 
out  a  cause,  is  but  another  pr(H)f  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  lower  classas  of  the  Irish  people  listen  to  qpy  one  who 
a{>)>eals  to  their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Saxon.  Bayonets  and 
hemp,  as  !Moore  observes,  are  not  good  amoris  stimuli,  and  Ire¬ 
land  can  never  say  to  England,  as  lleloise  to  her  tutor  Abelard, 
that  his  correction  only  made  her  love  him  the  more.  Politicians 
have  happily  long  since  given  up  the  idea  that  the  true  interest 
of  one  clxss  in  a  country  can  ever  be  permanently  attained  at 
the  prejudice  of  any  other ;  for  bitter  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  evils  which  affect  one  class  }M)ison  the  sources  of  well¬ 
being  in  all,  the  sensation  created  by  ills  endured  being  propa¬ 
gated  by  a  chain  of  the  most  subtle  sensibility.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  public  writer  who  would  attempt,  in 
these  days  of  |M)litical  e([uality,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  sister-country  during  the  long  pcricKl  of  their 
connexion,  when  she  was  often,  like  an  untameable  beast, 
scourged  and  manacled  into  madness ;  Imt  it  is  nevertheless 
sometimes  forgotten  by  her  too  generous  and  ])artial  defenders 
that  Ireland  was  often  far  from  a  guiltless  victim  of  oppression, 
and  that  there  were  grave  and  critical  circumstances  in  the 
civil  and  religious  history  of  England — at  least  during  the  im- 
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portant  period  of  the  Civil  Wars — that  somewhat  palliated, 
jf  they  could  not  justify,  the  extreme  and  terrible  rigour  of  her 
treatment. 

The  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  very 
commonly  assigned  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  bitter  hostility 
between  the  two  races  which  so  long  struggled  for  ascendency 
in  the  island.  Yet  this  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion.  There  is  not 
a  single  form  of  cruelty  or  injustice  charged  to  the  Protestant 
invaders  of  later  times,  or  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  that  cannot  be  j)aralleled  in  the  pre-Refonnation  period 
of  her  history.  If  tithes  and  tithe-proctors  have  in  modern  times 
almost  driven  Ireland  into  rebellion,  let  her  remember  that 
it  was  a  Pope  who  first  instituted  this  odious  imjwst — ‘  it  was,’ 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Doyle,  ‘  the  price  paid  by  Henry  II. 

‘  and  Cardinal  Paparo  to  the  Irish  prelates,  who  sold  for  them 
‘  the  independence  of  their  native  land  and  the  birthright  of 
‘  their  people.’  If  the  Penal  Laws  have  dwarfed  the  intellect 
of  the  Irishman— as  some  absurdly  affirm — by  taking  an  inch 
from  the  height  of  his  brow,  or  if  their  intention  was  to  barbarise 
a  whole  nation,  they  existed  in  all  their  stern  integrity 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Reformation.  It  reads  like  a 
chapter  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  to  hear  of  Irish  nobles  in 
1318  complaining  to  Pope  John  XVII.  that  Anglo-Irish 
monks  thought  it  no  more  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman  than  a  dog  or 
any  other  animal.  If,  again,  English  Protestants  confiscated 
the  estates  of  Irish  chiefs,  English  Roman  Catholics  had 
done  so  ever  since  the  day  that  a  pope  sold  the  island  to  an 
English  king.  Even  in  the  times  of  James  I.,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  with  Sir  John  Everard  at  their  head,  brought  in 
a  bill  of  attainder  against  their  old  friends,  O’Xeill,  O’Dog- 
herty,  and  O’Donnell,  which  for  ever  swept  away  from  the 
country  the  chivalry  and  gaiety  with  the  fierceness  and  fanati¬ 
cism  of  these  restless  chiefs.  The  uprooting  of  ancient 
ianillies,  the  suppression  t)f  the  Irish  tongue,  and  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property,  are  familiar  incidents  in  the  national  his¬ 
tory  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  confiscators 
of  one  generation  were  often,  by  a  strange  retribution,  the 
confiscateil  of  the  next ;  and  if  the  ‘  Seven  Sleepers  ’  had  taken 
their  nap  of  nigh  two  hundred  years  in  Ireland,  they  Avould 
have  only  fallen  aslec])  in  one  confiscation  to  awake  in  another. 
People  who  hint  darkly  in  seditious  newspapers  at  schemes  of 
miKlcrn  confiscation  and  re-settlement,  seem  to  forget  that  the 
Irish  who  now  burn  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  predecessors 
two  hundred  years  ago  are  as  truly  akin  to  the  o}>pressors  as  to 
the  oppressed.  There  is  as  much  English  blood  as  Irish  in 
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their  veins,  for  thousands  of  the  old  settlers  of  James,  and 
Charles,  and  Cromwell,  and  William  III.  were  rapidly  absorbed 
by  Intermarriage,  in  a  very  few  years,  into  the  mass  of  the 
native  Roman  Catholic  people ;  so  that  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  even  the  sturdy  Celt  of  the  present 
hour,  who  chooses  to  forget  England’s  reparation  for  her  past 
wrongs,  and  proclaims  a  repeal  of  the  Union  as  the  only 
panacea  for  Irish  troubles,  may  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
some  hated  Cromwellian  settler,  who  did  his  jiart  in  banishing 
a  whole  nation  to  Connaught,  and  then  settled  down  uj)on  the 
deserted  homesteads  and  farms  of  the  proscribed  natives. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Prendergast,  an  Irish  Protestant  barrister, 
on  the  Cromwellian  Settlement,  throws  much  interesting  light 
u|Km  a  |)ortion  of  Irish  history  which  has  been  hitherto  little 
examined  or  understood  in  detail.  Dr.  Leland  makes  the  remark 
that  Irehand  has  never  yet  had  her  philosophic  historian,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  none  of  her  writers  seem  even  to  have 
made  any  considerable  use  of  the  accessible  materials  for  such 
a  work,  that  arc  lying  in  the  Record  Room  of  the  Tower  of 
Dublin  Castle,  or  stowed  away  in  the  archives  of  Trinity 
College.  Mounds  of  manuscripts  of  great  im|)ortance  are  there 
lying  cobwebbed,  worm-eaten,  and  often  uncatalogucd  and 
unknown ;  and  it  is  surely  far  from  creditable  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  with  all  its  scholarship  and  its  pretensions 
as  a  national  institution,  that  it  has  done  so  little  for  the 
valuable  treasures  in  its  keeping.  Mr.  Prendergast  sjjent 
Avhole  days  and  weeks  in  the  obscure  and  mouldy  recesses  of 
the  Record  R<H)m  in  Dublin  Castle,  jioring  over  ‘  a  series 
‘  of  Order  Rooks  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Parliament  of 
‘  the  Commonwealth  of  England  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
‘  together  with  domestic  correspondence  and  books  of  cstab- 
‘  lishments  from  1650  to  1659.’  He  is  evidently  a  laborious 
investigator  of  facts,  and  his  book  speaks  in  every  page  of 
that  toilsome  and  obscure  industry,  without  which  no  standard 
history  can  he  prepared  or  he  expected  to  maintain  its  au¬ 
thority  with  the  public.  The  author  is  a  strong  and  bitter 
anti-Cromwellian.  We  can  certainly  make  some  alhnvance 
for  that  national  feeling  which  prompts  him  to  do  justice 
t«*  Irish  bravery  and  kindness,  and  to  reflect  so  severely  u|H)n 
the  jHilicy  and  practices  of  the  CroiuAvellian  s]K)ilers.  Rut 
we  should  he  faithless  to  all  the  duties  of  historic  criticism, 
if  we  did  not  protest  toto  animo  against  the  marked  and  per¬ 
sistent  partiality  which  tinges  his  whole  narrative — a  j)artiality 
that  has  led  him,  like  Lingard  and  Curry,  to  suppress  or  cx- 
aggeratc  (according  as  the  case  concerns  the  Irish  natives  or 
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the  English  settlers)  sufferings  and  atrocities  too  monstrous  in 
themselves  to  be  either  exaggerated  or  disguised.  What  will  be 
thought,  for  example,  of  the  qualifications  of  a  historical  Avriter 
who  denies  the  fact  of  the  Irish  ^Massacre  in  1641  ?  It  cannot 
be  considered  strange  that  Lingard,  a  Homan  Catholic  his- 
tor’an,  Anth  a  distinctly  polemical  jmrpose  in  vieA\-,  should  (as 
Hallam  justly  remarks)  ‘  omit  all  mention  of  the  massacre,  and 
‘  endeavour  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  disproA’e,  bv 
‘  mere  scraps  of  quotation,  an  event  of  such  notoinety  that  Ave 
‘  must  abandon  all  faith  in  public  fame,  if  it  Avere  really  un- 
‘  founded ;  ’  for  it  Avould  be  ([uite  in  keeiiing  A\ith  the  historic 
fairness  of  a  Avriter  A\ho  affirms  that  not  1,600  individuals 
perished  in  the  St.  BartholomcAV  Massacre  in  France,  and  that 
the  eludes  Purisiensis  was  not  a  premeditated  outbreak,  but 
the  work  of  an  unlicensed  mob.  But  Avhen  we  remember  that 
an  Irish  Jesuit,  O’Mahony,  in  his  ‘  Disputatio  Ajiologetica.’ 
published  in  1645,  confessed  that  his  jiarty  had  cut  off  150,000 
heretics  in  four  years;  that  Lord  Clarendon  is  folloAved  by 
Hume  AA’hen  he  states  that  40,000  Avere  murdered  at  the  first 
outbreak  before  any  danger  Avas  apprehended ;  that  Sir  William 
Petty,  a  freethinker  of  the  period,  computes  that  .37,000 
perished  Avithin  the  first  year,  and  that  a  long  list  of  murdered 
clergymen  has  been  preserved, it  does  seem  the  height  of  partisan¬ 
ship  for  an  enlightened  Plpiscopalian  hamster  to  deny  the 
!  fact  of  a  massacre,  AA-hich  is  just  as  Avell  authenticated  by  contem- 
i  porary  testimony  as  the  fact  of  CroniAvell’s  visit  to  Ireland  in 
'  1649.  It  is  a  eontemptible  quibble  to  argue  that  there  Avas 

no  massacre,  because  the  Lords  Justices,  in  February  1642, 
proclaimed  that  ‘  the  massacre  had  failed.*  Nobotly  ever 
charged  the  Irish  rebels  Avith  a  ‘  universal  massacre,’  such  as 
they  had  designed,  or  ever  asserted  that  they  had  killed  all  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster ;  for,  though,  tAvo  years  previously,  Lonl 
Strafford  had  disarmed  the  Scots  and  Puritans  of  Ulster,  lest 
tliey  should  assist  their  brethren  in  Scotland  against  the  king, 
and  left  them  comparatively  defenceless  against  the  un¬ 
expected  rising  of  the  rebels,  the  strategy  and  courage  of  the 
Protestant  military  chiefs,  by  strengthening  and  holding  the 
i  leading  toAvns  of  Ulster,  marked  out  cities  of  refuge  for  thou- 
'  sands  of  the  flying  and  terror-stricken  Protestants.  ^Ir. 
Prendergast  adopts  all  the  stereotyped  falsehoods  of  Bomish 
writers  in  the  vain  attempt  to  represent  the  terrible  chastise¬ 
ment  that  CromAvell  inflieted  u|>ou  Ireland  as  utterly  devoid  of 
motiA’e,  e.xeuse,  or  palHution.  He  informs  us  that  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neill’s  folloAvers  committed  no  massacre  till  the  English  had 
set  the  examjde,  and  the  old  story — unhappily  too  true— - 
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is  repeated  of  the  Scottish  forces  drowning  at  Newry  priests, 
women,  and  men  who  had  surrendered  on  conditions  of  mercy ; 
but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  that  this  event  took  place  on  May 
5, 1642,  seven  months  after  the  massacre  had  commenced,  and 
that  the  Scottish  soldiers  had  a  special  antipathy  to  the  Irish 
women  because  they  had  acted  like  furies  in  hounding  on  their 
husbands  and  brothers  to  the  slaughter  of  their  Protestant 
neighbours,  and  to  the  Irish  priests,  because,  with  Ever  M’Ma- 
hon,  the  Romish  bishop  of  Down,  at  their  head,  they  had  urged 
on  O’Neill  to  the  most  indiscriminate  and  unsparing  atrocities. 

While  Ave  are  far  from  justifying  the  dreadful  severity  of  the 
stroke  that  fell  ‘  like  the  hammer  of  Thor  ’  upon  Ireland  eight 
years  after  the  massacre,  and  cordially  agree  with  much  that 
Mr.  Prendergast  has  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  Cromwellian 
confiscations,  directed  so  cruelly  without  distinction  or  difference 
against  a  whole  nation,  we  cannot  follow  him  in  shutting 
out  of  view,  as  he  so  completely  does,  all  consideration  of  the 
far  larger  and  more  important  question — a  question  involving 
the  very  existence  and  security  of  civil  rights  and  religious 
liberties  in  the  United  Kingdom — which  influenced  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  at  the  time,  with  Cromwell  as  its  chief  instrument,  to 
crush  the  King's  party  in  Ireland.  We  could  hardly  guess 
from  this  book  that  a  terrible  conflict  had  been  carried  on 
for  years  before  in  England,  between  a  des}K)tic  monarch 
and  an  intolerant  and  richly-endowed  hierarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  gi’eat  body  of  the  English  pet)ple  on  the 
other,  fighting  in  ilefence  of  national  rights,  law,  religion, 
and  liberty.  Charles  I.  had,  we  sujqxise,  as  much  right — 
apart  from  his  professed  regard  for  religion — to  employ  the 
Irish  rebels  in  his  cause  against  the  Parliament,  as  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Scottish  forces  against  the  King 
But  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  sagacity  or  spirit  of 
the  Parliament,  if  they  had  allowed  the  Irish  rebels,  who  had 
watched  England  in  her  extremity,  and  taken  advantage  of  her 
divisions,  and  trusted,  by  one  desperate  and  bloody  effort,  to 
shake  off  her  dominion  for  ever,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Charles  so  effectively  that  the  liberties  of  England  might  have 
Iteen  sacrificed  to  the  arms  of  desjKjtic  monarchy  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  a  blunder  far  worse  than  a  crime  for  the 
Puritans  to  leave  Ireland  behind  them  as  a  kind  of  back-d(Mtr, 
through  which  at  any  moment  the  enemies  of  the  English 
nation  and  religion  from  whatever  quarter  might  enter  and 
a.ssail  them  with  effect?  The  ten  year.s’  rebellion  in  Ireland 
was,  in  truth,  one  that  threatened  flic  existences  of  the  infant 
commonwealth,  and  consequently  was  to  be  fearfully  punished; 
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and  if  great  miseries  were  inflicted  upon  the  Irish,  they  must 
not  forget  that  they  staked  their  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  die — 
they  played  a  desperate  game,  and  they  lost  it.  We  do  sympa¬ 
thise,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  with  their  vce  victis  ex¬ 
perience,  during  many  miserable  years  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
reflecting,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  the 
English  people,  if,  through  Irish  aid,  Charles  I.  had  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  Parliament  and  laying  the  nation  prostrate  at 
his  feet.  Not  only  would  Ireland  have  been  given  over  to  the 
Colkittoes  and  O’Neills,  and  Romanism  have  been  established 
as  the  national  religion,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Gla¬ 
morgan  treaty,  but  the  yoke  of  prelacy  would  have  been  re¬ 
established  over  the  whole  kingdom  from  John  O’ Groats  to 
Land’s  End ;  scaflfolds  and  gibbets  would  have  groaned  with  the 

I  weight  of  the  best  and  the  bi’avest  of  the  country  ;  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  the  Puritans  would  have  been  confiscated, 
and  thousands  of  their  owners  would  have  lingered  out 
miserable  lives  in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies. 

It  has  been  pleaded  by  Cromw'ell’s  apologists  that  the 
res  dura  et  reyni  novitus  must  be  his  excuse  for  the  harsh  and 
extreme  measures  of  his  Irish  government ;  but  people  like 
Mr.  Prendergast  are  very  apt  to  overlook  in  questions  of  this 
kind  the  foreign  provocations  of  the  time.  If  Cromwell  per¬ 
secuted  the  Irish,  who  Avere  defeated  enemies  as  well  as— many 
of  them — criminal  assassins,  and  proscribed  their  religion,  he 
was  only  following  too  rigidly  and  faithfully  the  example  of 
Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  If  he  banished  the  Irish  to  Connaught  or  Barbadoes, 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  Avere  then  employed,  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  in  depopulating  the  valleys,  Avhere  for  centuries  the 
pious  Vaudois  had  been  fighting  for  their  religion  and  their 
lives.  The  Spaniards  had  banished  the  ^loriscoes,  though  they 
were,  like  themselves,  Christians  in  profession.  The  French 
kingAvas  persecuting  the  Huguenots.  The  Emj)eror  Ferdinand 
II.  Avas  ravaging  Bohemia,  Styria,  and  Moravia.  If  CrouiAvell 
devastated  Ireland  with  fire  and  SAVOi-d,did  not  this  very  emperor, 
in  re])ly  to  a  remonstrance  in  favour  of  Bohemia,  then  almost 
utterly  mined,  say  ‘  Malumns  reynutn  mstatnm  qiinm  damnn- 
‘  turn  ’ !  And  if  he  banished  priests,  had  they  not  been  pi\>- 
minent  in  instigating  the  Irish  massacres,  and  were  they  not 
f  rtill  members  of  a  vast  CAmfederacy,  stretching  over  almost  the 
I  whole  of  Euroj)e,  leagued  everywhere  for  the  overthroAv  of 
civil  liberties  and  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  i*eligion  ? 
3  And  if  Ci'omwell  alloAved  the  mass  of  the  Irish  soldiers  to  pass 
3  mto  the  armies  of  continental  sovereigns,  Mr.  Prendergast 
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does  not  tell  us  how  actively  and  congenially  they  were  after¬ 
wards  employed  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  (^rushing  liberty  and 
religion  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  in 
exterminating  the  Vaudois. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  narrative  before  us,  and  follow  our 
author  in  his  faithful  and  painstaking  account  of  that  great 
confiscation,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  settlement  of 
Ireland.  Oliver  ('romwell  landed  near  Dublin  on  August  14, 
1649;  Drogheda  was  stormed  and  the  ganuson  put  to  the 
sword  on  September  lOth:  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom 
immediately  submitted ;  and  in  nine  months  he  returned  to 
Kngland,  leaving  the  management  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of 
his  generals.  It  lasted  more  than  two  years  longer,  for  it  was 
not  till  September  27,  1653,  that  the  Parliament  were  enahle<l 
to  declare  the  rebellion  subdued  and  the  war  ended.  The 
country  was  now  a  dreadful  waste  after  a  dozen  years  of  war. 
Three-fourths  of  the  stock  of  cattle  were  destroyed.  The  grow¬ 
ing  crops  round  the  Irish  had  been  cut  down  by  the  soldiers 
to  starve  them  into  submission,  as  the  rebels  had  done  ten  years 
before  to  annihilate  their  Protestant  enemies  in  the  North, 
and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  from  all  sources,  even  in 
1654,  was  only  198,000/.,  while  the  cost  of  the  army  exceeded 
500,000/.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Irish  Government  w'as 
the  disjrosal  of  the  disbanded  or  surrendered  Irish  soldiers. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  serGce  of  any 
states  in  amity  with  the  Commonwealth ;  and  as  there  were 
no  troops  more  jropular  at  the  time  on  the  Continent — the 
Prince  of  Orange  himself  declaring  they  w'ere  ‘bom  soldiers’ — 
nearly  40,000  were  transported  at  once  to  Spain,  France,  ami 
Poland,  and  were  eagerly  drafted  into  the  armies  of  those 
kingdoms. 

The  Parliament,  on  September  26,  1653,  pas.sed  the  famous 
Act,  under  which  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  was  established. 
The  Government  reserved  for  itself  all  the  towns,  church-lands, 
and  tithes,  and  the  four  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Cork,  and 
Carlow.  Mr.  Prendergast  informs  us  how  ‘  they  abolished  all 
‘  the  archbi.shops,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  officers  belonging 
‘  to  the  hierarchy ;  ’  but  he  has  not  the  candour  to  add  that 
Cromw'ell  paid  several  Irish  bishops,  who  remained  in  the 
country — for  some  had  fled  to  England— stated  salaries  out  of 
the  rents  of  the  bishoj).s’  lands.  Dr.  Maxwell,  bishop  of 
Kllinore,  complimented  Henry  Cromwell,  when  lord-deputy, 
for  his  liberality  in  an  inle  commencing  thus :  — ‘  Delleirr 
‘  huniani  generis,  mitlssime  Prorex.'  The  tw'o  Leslies,  bishoj»s 
of  Down  and  Kaphoe,  accepted  pensions  of  120/.  per  annum 
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(equal  to  five  times  that  amount  in  modern  currency) ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  venerable  Archbishop  Ussherwas  allowed 
400/.  a  year  out  of  the  Treasury  till  his  death. 

The  Parliament  then  made  provision  for  the  adventurers. 
They  owed  them  360,000/.  and  divided  their  ])ortion  of  the 
country  into  three  lots,  in  Leinster,  Munster  and  Ulster,  the 
smallest  settlement  beinjj;  in  Ulster,  as  Cromwell  did  not  intend 
to  disturb  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers  of  that  thri^-ing 
northern  plantation.  For  the  secmity  of  the  adventurers, 
who  were  mostly  tradesmen  and  merchants,  it  Avas  resolved 
to  give  the  soldier-planters  their  portion  side  by  side  with 
them  in  the  ten  counties  of  the  three  provinces  allotted  to 
them,  and  the  division  of  the  land  beLveen  these  two  classes 
Avas  settled  by  the  drawing  of  lots.  The  remaining  counties  of 
Ireland,  Avith  the  exception  of  Connaught,  were  to  be  given  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  arrears  of  pay,  amounting  to 
1,550,000/.,  and  to  satisfy  debts  of  money  or  provisions  due 
for  supplies  advanced  to  the  English  army,  amounting  to 
1,750,000/.  Connaught,  together  Avith  the  adjoining  county 
of  Clare,  Avas  reserved  by  the  Parliament  for  the  habitation  of 
the  Irish  nation  and  Avas  then,  as  it  is  still,  the  least  fertile  of 
the  four  provinces.  Here,  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
high  and  Ioav,  the  countess  Avith  her  tender  and  beautiful 
(laughters,  the  peasant  Avith  his  couple  of  coaa's,  and  the 
labourer  Avith  his  implements  of  toil,  Avere  to  be  transplanted 
AA-ithin  six  months  from  the  three  rich  ])rovinces  adjoining,  and 
penned  up  among  its  Avet  bogs  and  inhospitable  mountains, 
guarded  from  escape,  seaAvard  and  landAvard,  by  the  river 
Shannon,  the  .Vtlantic  Ocean,  and  ten  miles  of  forts  garrisoned 
Avith  soldiers ;  Avhile,  for  still  greater  security,  a  belt  of  land  from 
one  to  four  miles  Avide,  running  round  the  entire  province,  in¬ 
cluding  Clare,  Avas  reserved  from  the  Irish  and  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  ])lant.  There  was  thus  no  probability  of  escajAe 
((ither  by  laud  or  sea,  and  all  the  inland  castles  aiul  forts  Avcre 
destroyed  lest  they  should  become  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish.  Thus,  ‘  on  September  26,  1653,  all  the  ancient 
‘  estates  and  farms  of  the  people  of  Ireland  Avere  declared  to 
‘  belong  to  the  adventurers  and  the  army  of  England  ;  and  it 
‘  Avas  announced  that  the  Parliament  had  assigned  Connaught 
‘  ( America  Avas  not  then  accessible)  for  the  habitation  of  the 
‘  Irish  nation,  whither  they  must  transplant  Avith  their  AAives, 
‘  and  daughters,  and  children  before  May  1  following  (1654), 
‘  under  jAenalty  of  death,  if  found  on  this  side  of  the  Shannon 
‘  after  that  day.’  (P.  27.)  The  difficulty  of  crushing  the  people 
of  four  provinces  into  one,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  finding 
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elbow-room,  is  more  imaginary  than  real ;  for  Connaught  at 
this  hour  possesses  a  larger  population  in  itself  than  the  whole 
of  Ireland  in  1653.  But  the  soil  was  >vretched  and  the  country 
wasted  by  ten  years  of  war ;  some  })arts  so  barren  that  ‘  there 
‘  was  not  wixhI  enough  to  hang  a  man,  watei’  enough  to  drown 
‘  him,  or  earth  enough  to  bury  him.’ 

The  fatal  order  went  forth  and  excited  great  lamentation 
throughout  the  whole  land.  An  exception  was  made  in  favour 
of  ‘  those  Irish  who  could  shoAV  that  they  had  borne  a  constant 
‘  g(Mxl  affection  to  the  Parliament  of  England  during  the  ten 
‘  years’  contest,’  and  on  behalf  of  th(»se  Irish  women  who  had 
been  married  U»  English  Protestants  before  December  2, 
1650,  provided  they  became  Protestants,  and  boys  under 
fourteen,  and  girls  under  twelve,  in  I’rotestant  service,  to  be 
brought  ujt  Jis  Protestants.  Fathers  and  heads  t)f  families 
were  commanded  t(»  proceed  before  ,January  30,  1654,  to 
Loughrea  in  Connaught,  where  certain  commissioners  were  to 
allot  them  out  lands  in  projjortion  to  the  stock  ]>ossesscd  by 
them,  and  by  the  tenants  and  friends  transplanted  mth  them. 
They  were  also  to  build  huts  for  their  families  before  May. 
The  commissioners  were  to  be  guided  by  a  statement  which 
each  proprietor  before  leaving  home  w'as  to  present  to  the 
revenue  officer  of  the  precinct  for  his  certificate.  Here  is  one: 

‘  Sir  Nicholas  Comyn,  of  Limerick  precinct,  numb  at  one  side 
‘  of  his  body  of  a  dead  |)alsy,  accompanied  only  by  his  lady, 

‘  Catherine  Comyn,  aged  thirty -five  years,  flaxen-haired,  middle 
‘  stature,  and  one  maidservant.  Honor  ny  Macnamara,  aged 
‘  twenty  years,  brown  hair,  middle  stature ;  having  no  substance, 

‘  but  expecting  the  benefit  of  his  qualification.’  The  Irish, 
of  course,  remonstrated,  and  thousands  claimed  dispensations: 
some  alleged  that  their  wives  or  children  were  sick  or  their 
cattle  unfit  to  drive ;  others,  that  their  crops  were  to  get  in, 
or  that  they  were  collecting  money  for  trans|X)rt  to  Sjwin. 
Among  the  petitioners  for  exemption  from  transplantation,  it 
is  curious  to  find  the  names  of  P’itzgerald,  Butler,  Plunket, 
Cheever,  Cusack,  Avho  had  themselves — or  their  forefathers — 
exerted  themselves  cruelly  in  various  schemes  for  extirpating  or 
transplanting  the  native  Irish  after  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald’s 
rebellion  in  1535.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  suffer.  It  is 
curious,  too,  to  find  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet, 
M  illiam  Spenser,  now  a  Roman  Catholic,  praying  for  exemp¬ 
tion.  Cromwell  pleaded  w'ith  the  commissioners,  out  of  respect 
to  his  grandfather’s  memory,  to  save  his  lands  for  him,  but  his 
pleading  was  in  vain.  The  result  of  thousands  of  applications 
was  that,  while  the  owners  were  transplanted,  the  wives  and 
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children  were  in  many  cases  allowed  to  remain  behind  with  «»ne 
or  two  servants  to  crop  the  ground  and  reap  the  harvest ;  but 
as  the  new  settlers  entered  upon  their  holdings  on  May  1, 
1654,  it  often  happened  that  the  wives  and  ehildren  were 
ejected  A>athout  mercy,  and  deprived  of  cabin  or  shelter  or 
grass  even  for  their  cattle.  Sometimes,  the  owners  were 
allowed  to  return  for  a  time.  Thus,  John  Talbot,  ancestor  of 
the  jwesent  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Avho  had  to  yield  his 
castle  to  Chief  Baron  Corbet,  got  a  pass  for  safe  travelling 
from  Connaught  to  the  county  of  Dublin  to  dis])ose  of  his  corn 
and  other  goods ;  and  Thomas  Luttrell  of  Liittrelstowm,  co. 
Dublin,  ancestor  to  Lord  Carhampton,  had  to  occupy  his  own 
stables  with  his  family  while  taking  in  his  last  crop.  The 
work  of  the  eommissioner.s  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  They 
were  pestered  with  all  manner  of  questions,  such  as,  whether 
men  marrying  transplantable  widows  became  themselves  trans¬ 
plantable?  AVTiat  was  to  be  done  wdth  Irishmen  who  had 
turned  Protestants  ?  What  did  the  commissioners  mean  by 
Irish  wndow's  of  English  e.xtraotion  ?  What  was  to  be  done  wnth 
the  fair  Papists  who  had  married  Protestants,  and  still  continued 
Papists  ?  Was  the  wife  to  be  separated  from  the  husband  ? 
Were  all  the  Bshermen  of  Wexford  to  be  transplanted? 
We  arc  not  told  what  answers  the  commissioners  made  to  these 
que.stionR.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  work  were  only  now  be¬ 
ginning.  Three  months  after  May  1,  1654,  only  sixty  families 
had  removed  to  Connaught ;  the  Tories  (mostly  dispossessed 
owners  who  had  turned  robbers)  had  increased  to  a  fearful 
extent ;  and  the  commissioners  were  at  last  obliged  to  seize  the 
crops  of  all  who  delayed  the  transplanting,  and  to  fill  the  gaols 
with  transplantable  persons  who  would  not  go  to  Connaught. 
They  actually  hanged  one  Edward  Hetherington,  of  Kilne- 
managh,  with  ])lacards  on  his  back  and  breast,  ‘  for  not  trans- 
‘  planting,’  but  Mr.  Prendergast  informs  us  in  a  note  that  he  was 
a  Tory  and  had  confe.ssed  to  seven  murders  of  Englishmen. 
At  length,  the  terrible  severities  of  the  law  began  to  have  their 
effect,  and  in  a  short  time  so  comjdete  was  the  deiM)|)ulation  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary — now  the  most  anti-English  in  the 
country — that  four  persons  had  to  be  sent  f(»r  from  Connaught 
to  ])oint  out  the  bounds  of  land  for  the  officers  of  the  Down 
survey.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  transplanted  suffered 
great  hardships.  Some  went  mad,  some  hanged  themselves ; 
others  lived  on  and  founded  families  which  flourish  there  to 
this  day,  like  the  Talbots  and  Cheevers ;  and  some,  like  Lord 
Trimleston,  laid  their  bones  in  Connaught,  though  their  heirs 
came  back  at  the  Restoration. 
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The  country  hein"  now  cleared  of  the  original  occupiers,  the 
oHicers  and  soldiers  at  once  took  jM)ssession  of  the  lands,  which 
were  distributed  hy  lot,  and  divided  fairly  among  them,  aecord- 
ing  to  their  extent  and  value.  It  often  happened,  however, 
that  the  soldiers,  deeply  embarrassed  by  arrears  of  pay,  sold 
their  debentures  to  their  officers  for  a  trifling  sum — say,  for  a 
horse  and  a  few  shillings.  In  one  case,  a  barrel  of  beer  wa.s 
made  to  pay  off  the  claims  of  a  whole  company.  But  the  Act 
distinctly  prohibited  these  bargains  till  the  .soldiers  were  in 
actual  |)ossessiou.  The  consequence  was  that  the  lands  fell 
into  very  few  hands;  the  soldiers  who  sold  their  debentures 
generally  returned  in  disgust  to  England ;  and  thus  a  strong, 
numerous,  and  sturdy  middle-class,  which  is  the  chief  mainstay  ; 
of  a  successful  plantation,  was  lost  to  the  country.  On  Septena-  I 
ber  1, 1655,  the  first  great  disbanding  of  the  army  UK)k  place,  * 
and  the  different  regiments,  which  had  been  for  three  years  J 
garrisoning  towns  and  jaasts  of  strength,  were  marched  to  the 
dift'ereut  counties  and  baronies,  and  settled  down  on  their  re¬ 
spective  lots.  But  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  am(^>ng  the 
men.  ‘  In  Ireland,  the  common  men  found  no  beer,  no  cheese; 

‘  they  had  no  ploughs  nor  horses,  nor  money  to  buy  them.  The 
‘  Irish  were  for  the  most  |>art  transplanted  or  had  betaken  them- 
‘  selves  to  the  woods  and  mountains  as  Tories.’  But  a  greater 
want  was  the  want  of  women.  The  soldiers  were  forbidden  to 
marry  Irish  girls,  but  as  those  who  transgressed  the  law 
always  ])retended  that  their  wives  had  become  Protestants, 

‘  Ireton  forbade  all  intennarriages  unless  the  girls  first  passed 
‘  an  examination  as  to  the  real  state  of  their  hearts  before  a  board 
•  of  military  saints,  under  penalty,  if  the  soldiers  marrying  were 
‘  dragoons,  of  being  reduced  to  f»K)t-soldiers,  if  ffmt^soldiers, 

‘  to  pioneers,  without  hope  in  either  case  of  promotion.  After 
‘  being  disbanded,  if  they  married  any  of  those  attractive  but 
‘  idolatrous  daughters  of  Erin,  they  were  liable  to  have  them 
‘  taken  from  them,  or  to  march  after  them  to  Connaught  if  they 
‘  could  not  do  without  them.’  This  was  certainly  stringent  i 
law,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  were  few  CTomwellians  of  the  j 
soldier  class  who  (to  use  the  language  of  a  Cromwellite) 

*  Rather  than  turne 

From  English  principles,  would  rather  burnc  ;  .  i 

And  rather  than  marrie  an  Irish  wife. 

Would  batchellers  remain  for  toarme  of  life.’ 

It  apj)ears  that,  notwithstanding  all  prohibitions,  the  inter¬ 
marriages  could  not  be  prevented,  and  thus  it  came  to  ^miss  that, 
forty  years  after  CTomwell’s  settlement  and  seven  years  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  lamentation  was  made  that  the 
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fhiUlren  of  Oliver’s  solclhcrs  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
as  they  had  followed,  in  so  many  cases,  the  s})eech,  as  well  as 
religion,  of  their  mothers.  Few  made  so  jealous  a  provision 
for  the  religion  of  their  descendants  as  that  Sir  Jerome 
Alexander,  an  English  judge  in  Ireland,  who  left  his  estate  to 
his  daughter,  but  made  the  gift  void  in  the  event  of  her 
marrying  an  Irishman,  were  he  archbishop,  bishop,  baronet, 
knight,  esquire,  or  gentleman  of  Irish  extraction  or  descent. 

The  adventurers  were  next  satisfied  and  planted  down  beside 
the  soldiers  in  the  ten  counties ;  but  as  they  did  not  come  to  the 
country  till  six  years  after  the  former  had  settled,  the  old  Irish 
proprietors  had,  in  many  cases,  continued  to  occupy  the  lands 
with  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  got  their  allotted  portions  into  their  hands.  Then 
came  the  more  difficult  project  of  replanting  Ireland.  The 
c'ouutry  was  divided  into  three  districts — one  to  be  a  pure  Irish 
plantation — Connaught ;  another,  to  be  a  pure  English  planta¬ 
tion —  Leinster,  or  the  ‘  Five  Counties,’  to  be  made  up  of 
English  Protestants  and  exiled  Bohemians,  Vaudois,  Nether- 
landers,  and  New  Englanders,  who  had  suffered  for  their 
religion  ;  aud  another  to  be  a  mixed  plantation,  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  country,  consisting  of  English  masters  and  land¬ 
lords,  with  ])ennission  to  take  such  Irish  tenants  and  servants  as 
were  Avithout  the  rule  of  transplantation,  but  all  Avere  to  be 
taught  the  English  language,  and  to  be  instructed  by  Protestant 
ministers,  as  Avell  as  to  abandon  their  Irish  names  of  Teig  and 
Dermot  and  the  like  for  the  corresponding  English  names,  and 
drop  the  O’  and  Me  so  characteristic  of  nationality.  The 
Government  had  reserved  to  themselves  all  forfeited  jwoperty 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs,  and  thus  paid  off  debts  of  10,000f. 
to  Liver[K)ol  and  Gloucester,  Avhose  corporations  Avere  to 
])lant  the  deserte<l  and  ahm»st  ruined  toAvns  Avith  English 
Protestants.  Gahvay  Avas  especially  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  as  a  |M)rt  of  inqmrtauce ;  but  noAv,  as  !Mr.  Preuder- 
gast  remarks,  ‘  That  toAvn,  once  frequented  by  ships  Avith 
‘  cargoes  of  French  and  Spanish  wines,  to  supply  the  Avassailings 
‘  of  the  O’Neills,  the  O’Donnels,  the  O’Garas,  and  the  O’Kanes, 
‘  her  marble  ])alaces  handed  over  to  strangers,  and  her  gallant 
‘  sons  and  dark-eyed  daughters  banished, remains  for  200  years  a 
‘  ruin — her  splendid  jmrt  empty  and  her  “  hungry  air,”  in  1862, 
‘  becomes  the  mock  of  the  official  stranger.’ 

This  is  the  history  of  the  CromAvellian  Settlement  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Prendergast  occupies  the  closing  chapters  of  his  book  in 
describing  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  ‘  Three  Troublesome 
‘  Beasts,’  Avhich  sorely  marred  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
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planters.  ‘  We  have  three  beasts  to  destroy,’  said  Major  Mor¬ 
gan,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament,  ‘  that  lay  burthens  ujwn 
‘  us.  The  first  is  the  wolf,  on  whom  we  lay  five  jM)unds  a  head 
‘  if  a  dog,  and  ten  jMUinds  if  a  bitch.  The  second  beast  is  a 
‘  priest,  on  whose  head  we  lay  ten  pounds — if  he  be  eminent, 

‘  more.  The  third  beast  is  a  Tory,  on  whose  head,  if  he  be  a 
‘  public  Tory,  we  lay  twenty  jwunds,  and  fifty  shillings  on  a 
‘  private  Tory.  Your  money  cannot  catch  them ;  the  Irish 
‘  bring  them  in ;  brothel’s  and  cousins  cut  one  another’s  throats.’ 

It  would  have  been  very  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Prendergast, 
who  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  the  Cromwellian  Settle¬ 
ment,  had  given  us  some  account  of  its  political  and  social  con¬ 
sequences  ;  for  an  event  of  such  moment,  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  its  changes,  could  not  but  exercise 
a  very  im|>ortant  and  lasting  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
subsequent  generations.  Ireland,  convulsed  from  its  deepest 
foundations,  resembled  one  of  those  islands  of  southern  climes 
u])heaved  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which,  pregnant  with 
volcanic  seed,  jiroduces  new  lands  of  tropical  fertility  and  luxu¬ 
riance.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  country  shot  up  at 
once  into  marvellous  prosperity.  It  is  not  from  the  volume 
before  us,  but  from  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of  England,’  that  we 
learn  this  infonnation :  ‘  Strange  to  say,  under  that  iron  rule, 

‘  the  conquered  country  began  to  wear  an  outward  face  of 
‘  ]>ros[)erity.  Districts,  which  had  recently  been  as  wild  as  tha<e 
‘  where  the  first  white  settlers  of  Connecticut  were  contending 
‘  with  the  I’ed  men,  were  in  a  few  years  transformed  into  the 
‘  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  New  buildings,  roads,  and 
‘  plantations  w'ere  everywhere  seen.  The  rent  of  estates  rose 
‘  fast;  and  .soon  the  English  landowners  began  to  com})lain  that 
‘  they  were  met  in  every  market  by  the  products  of  Ireland. 

‘  and  to  clamcmr  for  protecting  laws.’  Mr.  Prendergast  might 
have  sketched  for  us  the  splendid  plans  that  Cromwell  had 
designed  for  promoting  the  higher  education  of  the  country, 
not  only  by  refonning  the  abu.ses  of  the  Dublin  University,  hut 
by  establishing  a  second  collegiate  institution  near  the  metnv 
jadis ;  and  he  might  have  given  us  some  hint  of  the  generous 
])rovision  that  was  made  for  the  sup|>ort  of  religious  teachers, 
by  appointing  130  Independent  and  Ba])tist  preachers  at  the 
]>ublic  charge,  to  minister  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  North 
and  South,  in  addition  to  those  of  other  denominations  whom 
he  left  undisturbed  in  their  parishes.  But  the  author  is  silent 
upon  every  point  that  can  reflect  the  least  credit  or  honour 
upon  the  memory  of  the  gi-eat  Protector.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  Cromwellian  plantation,  though  de\'i8ed  and 
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executed  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  the  Scottish  plantation  of 
Ulster,  which  ivas  nearly  contemporary,  failed  as  signally  as 
the  other  succeeded  in  achieving  the  objects  of  the  projectors  ; 
for,  though  it  left  Leinster — the  seat  of  the  ])ure  plantation — at 
once  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  Protestant  of  the  three 
southern  provinces,  it  did  not  found  a  thriving  community  like 
that  of  Ulster,  which,  though  taking  root  in  the  bleakest  part 
of  the  country,  could  turn  its  natural  resources  to  such  noble 
account,  and  create  an  emjiorium  of  manufacturing  activity 
and  commercial  enterprise,  Avhich  has  always  been  the  envy  and 
the  admiration  of  the  South. 

The  reasons  of  this  comparative  failure  are  very  obvious 
even  to  a  cursory  inquirer.  The  Cromwellian  plantation  was 
founded  ujioii  the  ruthless  proscription  of  a  whole  nation,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  jK)litical  axiom  that  no  measures  can  ever 
finally  succeed  in  which  the  interests  of  all  classes  are  not  in 
some  way  consulted.  The  Ulster  plantation  under  James  1., 
though  founded  on  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  old, 
quarrelling,  rebellious  chiefs,  who  had  to  abandon  the  country, 
did  not  displace  the  native  Irish  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Southern  ;  for  they  had  their  place — though  an  inferior  one — 
in  the  plan  of  settlement,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  held 
directly  60,000  of  the  .300,000  acres  ai  ailable  for  ])lantation, 
while  the  majority  of  the  British  undertakers  had  Irish  tenants 
settled  on  their  newly-acquired  properties.  The  lands,  too, 
were  generally  va<‘ant  when  the  settlers  arrived.  Again,  the 
Cromwellian  officers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  buy  up  the  j)ortions  of  the  common  soldiers,  weakened, 
while  they  imagined  they  were  strengthening  their  own  jiosi- 
tion  in  the  country,  and  thus  hindered  the  formation  of  a  sturdy 
middle-class;  but  the  Ulster  settlement,  by  strictly  guarding 
the  rights  of  the  tenant-occupiers  against  the  encroachments 
of  their  landlords,  created  a  class  of  yeomen,  with  protec¬ 
tion  for  industry  and  stimulus  to  enterprise,  who  laid  the  broad 
and  lasting  foundation  of  Northern  pr»»S()erity.  The  Scotch 
settlers,  too,  brought  their  families  into  the  country,  and  thus 
preserved  their  religious  distinctness  in  the  midst  »>f  surround¬ 
ing  Romanism ;  while  most  of  the  settlers  of  Cromwell,  like 
those  of  England  for  many  centuries,  by  neglecting  this  neces¬ 
sary  provision,  were  obliged  to  intermarry  with  the  natives, 
and  were  thus  rapidly  absorbed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  gene¬ 
rations,  into  the  mass  of  the  unenterjudsing,  unimproving, 
Roman  Catholic  population.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  as 
aflfecting  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Northern  province, 
that  the  early  settlers  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from 
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Sft»tliin(l  tlie  ifcrvices  of  the  ino.-jt  ^jcoilly  and  zealous  of  its 
ininistevs,  wlio  remained  in  the  country  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
hitic  persecutions  of  after-times;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a  curious  and  melancholy  circumstance,  that  most 
of  the  130  Independent  and  Baptist  ministers  returned 
to  Enj^land  at  the  Restoration,  on  the  withdrawal  of  their 
salaries,  and  left  the  Puritan  settlers  without  any  jwovision  for 
their  spiritual  wants.  No  doubt,  the  restored  Episcopacy, 
thouj^h  obnoxious  to  the  settlei's,  took  the  place  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  fugitive  divines  of  Cromwell ;  but’  many  of  these 
settlers  after  the  Restoration  answered  but  too  faithfully  to  the 
description  given  of  them  by  one  who  knew  them  well : — ‘  I 
‘  have  hunted  with  them,’  says  he,  ‘  I  have  diced  with  them, 

‘  1  have  drunk  with  them,  1  have  fought  with  them,  but  1  have 
‘  never  prayed  with  them ;  ’  and  another  might  well  describe  an 
Irish  Protestant  as  a  man  who  never  went  to  church  and  hated 
a  Papist.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  such  ditferent  fortunes  at¬ 
tended  the  two  great  plantations  of  the  seventeenth  century? 

In  closing  this  review,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  sister- 
country  ujxm  its  altered  condition,  since  English  legislation 
]ialsied  the  arm  and  broke  the  heart  of  local  insolence  and  o|>- 
]»ression.  We  rejoice  in  the  spring-tide  of  general  reason  and 
substantial  improvement  which  is  rising  and  swelling  all  over 
the  country ;  and  though,  in  the  Southern  jtrovinces,  where 
there  arc  no  manufactures  to  employ  the  redundant  ])opula- 
tion,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  land  question  must,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  a  bar  to  agricultural  progress,  it  cannot 
now  be  justly  charged  uj)on  England  thjit  she  governs  less  by 
the  h)ve  of  the  many  than  by  the  jH>wer  of  the  few,  or  that  she 
sacrifices  the  interests  of  a  noble  and  warm-hearted  ))eople  to 
the  caprices  of  jmwer  or  the  supremacy  of  an  intolerant  faction. 

The  prom])t  and  complete  success  of  the  vigorous  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  in  the  course  of  this  autumn  to  ex- 
]K)sc  and  crush  the  Fenian  association,  has  earned  for  Lord 
Wodehouse  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  the  educated 
classes  in  Ireland,  and  (»f  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  first  time  that  measures  of  repression  taken 
by  the  Government  have  been  heartily  supjxwted  by  the  Irish 
nation.  We  hope  this  will  be  the  last  of  these  obsolete  and 
abortive  attempts  at  revolution,  and  that  the  ardent  and 
patriotic  youth  of  Ireland  Avill  learn  that  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  from  secret  societies  or  foreign  intrigues,  but  that  the 
future  welfare  of  their  country  depends  on  a  steady  adherence 
to  a  liberal  iK)licy  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Art.  IX. — An  Excursion  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  Year 
1858.  By  the  late  Right  Hon,  Sir  Thomas  WysE,  K.C.B., 
H.M.’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Athens  from  1849  tt» 
1862.  Edited  by  his  niece,  WixiFRKDE  M.  Wyse.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  London:  1865. 

rPiiEKE  arc  few  ]H»rtions  of  Southern  Europe  that  have  been 
more  thoroughly  exjilored,  and  more  carefully  described, 
than  CJreece.  Not  to  speak  of  the  valuable  labours  of  Sir 
W.  Gell,  Dodwell,  and  other  earlier  travellers,  the  elaborate 
works  of  the  late  Colonel  Leake  are  in  themselves  a  per¬ 
fect  stoiehouse  of  information.  As  one  of  the  most  able  of 
those  who  have  trodden  in  his  fmitsteps  remarks,  '  All  are  but 
‘  gleaners  after  him.  .  .  .  His  truthfulness,  his  sagacity,  his 
‘  diligence,  and  bis  learning,  are  above  all  praise.’  The  skill 
and  sagacity  with  which  he  identified  the  sites  of  ancient  cities, 
and  seized  at  once  the  characteristic  features  of  each  peculiar 
locality,  with  a  kind  of  intuitive  perce[)tion,  remind  one  of  the 
roup  (f ceil  of  an  able  general,  and  Averc  probably  derived  by 
him  in  jtart  from  early  military  training;  but  it  is  rarely  in¬ 
deed  that  such  a  power  is  combined  Avith  learning  at  once 
accurate  and  extensive,  and  Avith  a  calmness  of  judgment  at 
least  as  rare  in  antiquarian  pursuits  as  in  others  of  a  more  ex¬ 
citing  character.  AVhen  Ave  add  to  the  Avriters  alre.ady  named 
the  scientific  labours  of  the  French  commission,  and  the  elabo¬ 
rate  survey  of  the  Morea,  made  by  them  during  the  ])criod  of 
their  occupation,  Avith  a  vicAV  to  the  ])reparation  of  their  great 
map  of  the  country,  as  Avell  as  the  Avorks  of  a  Avbole  host  of 
German  savans,  avIio,  since  the  establishment  of  King  Otho  on 
the  Hellenic  throne,  have  investigated  every  comer  of  the 
country  AA'ith  their  usual  diligence  —  it  may  suffice  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  Ross,  of  Ulrichs,  of  Forchhammer  and 
Curtius — most  persons  Avould  naturally  have  supposed  that 
there  remained  little  for  a  fresh  traveller  to  glean  or  to  tell. 

Yet  these  volumes  ])rove  that  there  Avas  still  ample  scope 
for  a  very  interesting  book.  The  ancient  sites  had  been  in¬ 
deed  so  carefully  sought  out,  and  for  the  most  ])art  so  clearly 
identified,  and  the  existing  remains  so  fully  and  minutely  de¬ 
scribed,  that  the  mere  passing  visitor  could  scarcely  hope  to 
add  anything  to  our  antiquarian  or  topographical  knoAvledge. 
But  the  surpassing  interest  of  these  researches  in  a  land 
teeming  at  everj’^  step  Avith  ancient  relics  and  ancient  asso¬ 
ciations,  had  in  most  instances  so  absorbed  the  attention  of 
travellers  that  they  almost  Ibrgot  to  record  their  impressions 
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of  the  country  and  the  people  as  they  now  are.  They  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  scholar  in  picturing  to 
himself  what  Greece  was  like  ;  but  they  have  contributed  com- 
paratively  little  to  answer  the  question  that  may  naturally 
be  asked — What  is  Greece  like?  More  than  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  she  has  been  established  as  an  independent 
monarchy,  and  restored  to  a  place  in  the  European  com¬ 
munity.  Political  changes  and  }x>litical  troubles  have  from 
time  to  time  drawn  the  attention  of  the  European  world  to 
her  political  condition ;  but  very  little  is  known  by  the  world 
at  large  either  of  the  ])eople  or  the  country  that  have  so 
lately  changed  one  foreign  sovereign  for  another. 

Much  of  this  ignorance  we  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  want 
of  any  popular  books  of  travels  in  the  country.  Greece  has 
not  yet  passed  into  the  domain  of  the  mere  tourist ;  while  it 
has  ceased  to  have  the  attractions  which  a  land  comparatively 
unknown  and  undescribed  possesses  for  the  more  adventurous 
traveller.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  very  small  a  number 
of  the  books  of  travels  that  at  the  present  day  issue  in  shoals 
from  the  ])resses  of  our  leading  publisher’s  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Greek  kingdom.  Colonel  Mure’s  ‘  Tour  in  Greece,’ 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  popular  book  of  travels  that  we  re¬ 
member,  was  published  five  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  title,  it  is  a  work  addressed  rather  to  the 
scholar  than  to  the  general  reader.  The  same  may  be  said 
still  more  strongly  of  the  more  recent  and  erjually  scholar-like 
volunre  of  Mr.  Clark  on  the  Peloponnesus.*  Mr.  Senior’s 
book  t  contains  some  valuable  information,  picked  up  during  a 
short  residence  at  Athens ;  but  of  the  country  itself  he  saw 
nothing.  Miss  Bremer’s  two  volumes  |  present  some  light  and 
pleasant  sketches  of  Athens  and  the  islands ;  but  her  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  other  provinces  of  Greece  were  limited  ;  her  notes 
of  them  are  slight  and  sketchy  ;  and  so  little  was  she  acquainted 
with  what  had  jweviously  been  done  in  the  same  field,  that  she 
assures  her  readers  that  great  ])art  of  Arcadia  is  still  ‘  a  terra 
‘  inaujnita.  to  scientific  tourists ;  ’  but  that  the  traveller  who 
has  the  courage  to  venture  his  life  in  its  unfrequented  paths 

♦  Peloponnesus  :  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  W.  G.  Clark, 
M.A.  8vo.  London :  1858. 

f  A  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1857-58.  By  Nassau 
W.  Senior,  cr.  8vo.  London  :  1859. 

J  Greeee  and  the  Greeks :  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter  Residence 
and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mary  How’itt.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1863. 
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‘  will  find  in  hoo  places  temples  still  standing,  Avhich  in  beauty 
‘  are  inferior  only  to  the  Parthenon — the  temple  of  Phigaleia, 

‘  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  and  that  of  Apollo- JEsculapius 
‘  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Paleo-Castro !  ’  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  tu'o  temples  are  in  fact  one 
and  the  same — no  other  than  the  far-famed  temple  of  Apollo- 
Epicurius  at  Bassse,  near  Phigaleia,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
thoroughly  explored  and  minutely  described  by  Count  Stackel- 
berg  and  Mr.  Cockerell  as  far  back  as  1812,  whilst  the  sculp¬ 
tures  from  its  frieze  have  long  been  in  the  British  Museum  I 
When  an  accomplished  authoress,  who  has  spent  a  whole  printer 
at  Athens,  can  display  such  ignorance  as  this,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  little  is  known  of  Greece  by  the  bulk  of  readers 
at  home. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  heard 
the  announcement  of  a  new  book  of  travels  in  Greece  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who  so  long  and  so  ably 
discharged  the  duties  of  British  representative  at  the  court  of 
Athens.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  one  better  qua¬ 
lified  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  we  have  pointed  out.  To 
a  keen  interest  in  the  arts,  the  literature,  and  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  all  that  claims  the 
attention  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  he  united  exactly 
those  advantages  in  which  the  foreign  traveller  must  generally 
be  deficient.  His  long  residence  in  the  country  had  given  him 
not  only  a  complete  familiarity  Avith  the  language,  but  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
His  oflficial  position  gave  him  access  to  all  available  sources  of 
information,  while  the  Avarm  interest  that  he  took  in  the  real 
progress  of  the  people,  and  the  enlightened  zeal  Avith  Avhich  he 
sought  to  promote  their  true  interests,  opened  to  him  the  hearts 
of  Greeks  of  all  classes.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  a  minister  at  a 
foreign  court  identified  himself  in  an  equal  degree  Avith  the 
sympathies  and  aspirations  of  a  nation,  yet  Avithout  ceasing  to 
regard  them  from  an  independent  and  impartial  point  of  vieAV. 
And  the  sincere  and  general  demonstration  of  regret  of  all 
ranks  on  occasion  of  his  [)remature  death,  shoAved  that  they 
were  neither  unobservant  of  his  efforts  nor  ungrateful  for  them. 
It  Avas  not  that  he  AA’as  blind  to  their  faults — very  far  from  It. 
The  volumes  before  us  abound  Avith  proofs  that  he  Avas  fully^ 
alive  to  the  defects  and  the  shortcomings  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  government.  But  at  the  same  time  he  Avas  ahvays 
Jisjx)sed  to  do  justice  to  their  good  qualities  and  their  good 
endeavours,  and  to  make  alloAvances  for  the  effect  of  evil  habits 
rendered  inveterate  by  a  long  period  of  servitude. 
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It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance  that,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
all  travellers  who  have  made  a  somewhat  lengthened  tour  in 
Greece,  have  been  favourably  impressed  with  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  peasantry.  To  their  courage  and  perse¬ 
verance,  in  despite  of  all  the  faults  of  their  leaders,  !Mr.  Finlay 
mainly  ascribes  the  success  of  the  llevolutionary  AVar.  To 
their  industry  is  due  the  progi’ess  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  recovery  of  waste  lands :  as  Mr.  Clark 
justly  observes,  after  adverting  to  the  many  obstacles  thi-own 
in  their  way  by  the  vexatious  interference  of  a  corrupt  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation, — ‘  So  much  the 
‘  more  credit  is  due  to  the  patient  and  industrious  people  who 
‘  have  achieved  such  results  in  the  place  of  such  obstacles, 
‘  The  improvement  is  perhaps  not  what  it  would  have  been 
‘  under  more  favourable  conditions,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
‘  that  it  has  been  absolutely  great.  The  traveller  cannot  fail 
‘  to  see  signs  of  ju’ogress  everywhere,  though  no  statistical 

‘  proof  can  be  given . Everywhere  fresh  land  is  being 

‘  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and  made  by  irrigation  to  produce 
‘  cereals  instead  of  salvia  and  cistus.  The  j)Iough  is  retracing 
‘  furrows  which  have  lain  fallow  for  centuries,  and  the  water 
‘  runs  again  along  steep  hill-sides  in  rocky  channels,  j)erhaps 
‘  originally  hewn  by  the  Helot  for  his  Spartan  master.’  * 

To  the  energy  of  the  ])easantry  themselves  must  also  be  at- 
tributerl  tbe  suppression  of  brigandage,  which  was  undoubtedly 
for  a  time  complete  and  effectual.  !Mr.  Clark,  who  made  a 
lengthened  tour  through  all  parts  of  the  Morea  in  1856,  bears 
distinct  testimony  to  the  complete  security  of  the  country  at 
that  jMjriod.  The  same  state  of  things  was  found  by  Sir  T. 
Wyse  in  1858,  and  we  can  vouch  from  j)ersonal  experience  to 
its  continuance  in  1861.  Since  that  period  the  revolution  and 
the  long  interval  of  suspended  government — for  such  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word — has  thrown  all 
things  into  confusion,  and  it  may  be  long  before  the  traveller 
can  resume  his  wanderings  with  the  same  sense  of  security  as 
he  then  enjoyed.  But  when  we  consider  the  rugged  and  In¬ 
accessible  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  the  population,  and  the  vast  tracts  that  are  still  covered 
with  brushwood  and  wild  shrubberies,  the  wonder  is  rather  that 
brigandage  was  ever  put  down,  than  that  it  should  be  ready  to 
rear  its  head  again  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  Above  all, 
the  insecurity  of  the  northern  frontier  is  a  difficulty  not  ca«y 
to  overcome.  The  whole  of  the  boundary'  line  between  the 
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kingdom  of  Greece  and  Turkey  (as  settled  in  1832)  is  a  range 
i)f  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
forests,  and  traversed  only  by  mountain  paths,  like  that  by 
which  Xerxes  was  enabled  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  heroic 
defenders  of  Thermopyla;.  Such  paths  are  of  coui-se  well 
known  to  the  brigands,  wdio  descend  by  them  into  the  plains  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  speedily  elude  pursuit  by  taking  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  or,  if  necessary,  by  recrossing  the  frontier. 
An  incursion  of  this  sort  took  place  in  1861,  while  the  Frencli 
commission  were  carrying  on  excavations  at  Delphi,  and  the 
brigands  carried  otf  the  son  of  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  a 
village  on  the  northern  side  of  Parnassus.  Immediately  almost 
every  male  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Delphi  shouldered  his 
long  gun  and  set  off  to  resist  or  pursue  the  robbers,  though  the 
scene  of  the  outrage  was  distant  more  than  twenty  miles,  by 
rugged  mountain  ])aths.  Such  a  display  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  peasantry  themselves,  in  a  country  like  Greece,  is  worth 
far  more  than  any  amount  of  goveimment  gendarmerie. 

But  besides  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  official  jrosition 
and  long  residence  in  the  country.  Sir  Thomas  AVyse’s  lx)ok 
has  one  merit  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  its  predecessors — 
it  is  very  pleasantly  written.  Hitherto  it  -would  seem  as  if 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Colonel  Leake — the  driest  and  most 
unattractive  of  w'riters,  although  the  soundest  of  tojmgraphers — 
had  hung  like  a  spell  around  all  his  successors  in  the  same 
field ;  and  all  recent  books  of  travels  in  Greece  have  the  same 
leading  characteristic — they  are  without  exception  dull.  Sir 
Thomas  AV^yse’s  book  is  indeed  far  removed  from  that  flashy, 
flippant  style  which  distinguishes  and  disfigures  so  many  of 
our  modern  books  of  travels,  especially  those  in  countries  com¬ 
paratively  well  known ;  but  it  is  the  Avork  of  a  man  of  a  lively 
impressionable  mind,  Avho  kept  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open  to 
Avhatever  he  could  collect  or  observe  of  the  country  and  the 
j)eople  through  which  he  Avas  passing — and  has  left  us  a  vivid 
as  well  as  faithful  record  of  AA-hat  he  saw  and  heard.  Not  that 
he  in  any  degree  neglected  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the 
districts  he  A'isited ;  so  far  from  it,  that  he  has  entered  almost  too 
minutely  into  the  description  of  localities  and  remains  aaIucIx 
have  already  been  described  again  and  again,  and  enlarged  in 
some  instances  at  Avhat  Ave  deem  needless  length  uixon  the 
various  archajological  and  historical  questions  that  arise  out  of 
them.  His  disquisitions  on  these  subjects  Avill  hoAvever  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  scholar ;  not  the  less  because  their  ingenious 
and  someAvhat  imaginative  character  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dry  prosaic  tone  of  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr.  Clark,  as 
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well  as  to  the  sceptical  tone  of  criticism  on  matters  of  ancient 
history  that  has  generally  j)revailed  in  this  country,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Grote  and  the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis.  But  to  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  we  tliink  the  chief 
interest  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  found  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Modem  Greece,  rather  than 
in  any  additional  light  that  they  throw  upon  the  past. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  present  work  comes  before  us 
at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  in  reality,  though  not  in  form,  a  frag¬ 
ment.  It  contains  the  results  and  observations  of  only  one 
among  several  tours  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  in  dift'erent 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  is  not  only  limited,  as  its  title 
imports,  to  the  Peloj)onnesu3,  but  is  far  from  comprising  all 
the  most  interesting  districts  of  that  limited  area.  We  miss 
the  author’s  remarks  upon  the  far-famed  remains  of  antiquity 
in  the  Argolid  territory :  we  regret  still  more  tliat  he  has  not 
left  us  the  results  of  liis  visits  to  Bocotia,  Phocis,  and  above  all 
to  Delphi,  the  sj)ot  that  more  than  any  other  in  Greece,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Athens,  retains  the  impression  and  character 
of  the  past,  and  stamps  its  memory  indelibly  upon  all  who 
have  seen  it.  From  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  portion 
now  given  to  the  public  was  worked  up  and  prepared  by  Sir 
Thomas  AVyse,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  was  his  intention,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  to  have  completed  his  task,  and  given  to 
the  world  a  complete  book  of  travels  in  Greece,  that  would 
have  had  as  much  attraction  and  interest  for  the  general  reader 
as  for  the  classical  scholar. 

As  it  is,  we  gladly  welcome  what  w'e  have  got,  and  feel  grateful 
to  the  accomplish^  lady,  who,  after  presiding  so  long  in  his 
hospitable  mansion  at  Athens,  and  accompanying  him  on 
almost  all  his  excursions,  has  discharged  her  last  debt  of  duty 
to  his  memory  by  the  publication  of  the  present  volumes. 
Miss  Wyse  was  peculiarly  well-fitted  for  this  task  by  her  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  her  uncle's  views  and  opinions,  and 
the  strong  sympathy  with  which  she  joined  in  his  aspirations 
on  behalf  of  the  Greeks.  She  has  fortunately  not  limited  her¬ 
self  to  the  mere  repnKluction  of  the  manuscript  as  she  found 
it,  but  has  in  many  instances  added  notes  of  her  own  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest  upon  points  connected  with  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  Greece :  pointing  out  where  any  real 
progress  has  been  made,  or  steps  taken  towards  improvement, 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  journey,  which  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  1858 ;  at  other  times  drawing  attention  to  the 
zealous  but  unavailing  efforts  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  to  over¬ 
come  the  apathy  and  procrastination  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
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ment.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  she  did  not  obtain  the 
assistance  of  some  friendly  scholar, — among  the  many  who 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  kindness  with  which  they 
were  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  at  Athens,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  derived  from  his  conversation — to  revise  the  classical 
portions  of  the  book  while  they  were  passing  through  the 
press.  She  would  thus  have  saved  the  reader  from  numerous 
provoking  false  prints,  as  well  as  from  some  mistakes  on  collate¬ 
ral  and  incidental  points  of  scholarship,  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  corrected  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  himself,  had  he 
lived  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  matured  labours. 

But  while  we  regret  that  the  -work  before  us  is  necessarily 
imperfect  as  a  whole,  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  including 
precisely  those  j)ortions  of  the  Peloponnese  which  are  least 
frequently  visited  by  ordinary  travellers.  Of  the  numerous 
tourists  who  every  year  touch  at  Athens  by  the  French  or 
Austrian  steamers,  by  far  the  larger  part  either  confine  their 
rambles  to  a  few  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
or  make  a  hasty  excursion  to  Argos,  Mycenae,  and  Corinth ; 
and  those  who  are  limited  for  time  can  scarcely  do  better :  for 
the  Cyclopean  remains  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  are  certainly 
among  the  most  striking  monuments  that  it  is  jwssible  to  see 
anywhere  :  and  we  believe  that  every  scholar  mil  concur  with 
Colonel  Mure  in  the  impression,  that  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at 
Mycenae  is,  of  all  monuments  of  the  kind,  the  one  of  which 
the  reality  most  exceeds  previous  expectation.  But  those  who 
have  seen  no  more  of  Greece  than  this,  have  little  conception 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  which  the  country  can  truly  boast. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  a  more  rugged  and  forbidding  aspect 
than  tliat  presented  by  greiit  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  Morea, 
especially  by  the  long  iron-bound  mountain  walls  that  stretch 
out  to  the  promontories  of  Matapan  and  Malea.  This  part  of 
the  Laconian  coast  is  graphically  described  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  as  ‘ridged,  scarred,  and  wrinkled  by  torrents,  the  seams 
‘  of  which  are  everywhere  visible,  and  give  so  worn-out  an 
‘  appearance  to  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  physiognomy 
‘  of  Greece.’ 

But  if  Greece  here  ‘])resents  frowns  and  barriers  to  the 
‘  stranger,’  there  is  (as  Sir  Thomas  truly  adds)  ‘  no  limit  to 
‘  the  beauty  or  variety  which  shelters  behind.’  In  this  re8j)ect 
we  do  not  think  justice  has  generally  been  done  to  Greece ; 
and  many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  be  told, 
that  the  scenery  of  large  portions  of  the  Morea  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  Yet  such,  we 
believe,  mil  be  the  general  verdict  of  all  those  that  have  seen 
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it.  .Sir  Thoma.'s  Wyse,  who  united  to  a  keen  susceptibility  to 
natural  l)eauty  the  practised  eye  of  an  amateur  artist — his  skill 
in  this  respect  is  suthciently  attestetl  by  the  >'iews  that  accom> 
pany  the  present  volumes,  which  have  been  reproduced  with 
taste  and  effect  in  Mr.  A.  Severn’s  etchings — has  dwelt  upon 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  Greek  landscape  with  much 
more  fulness  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  has  certainly 
done  no  more  than  justice  to  the  noble  scenery  which  he 
traversed  in  the  course  of  his  journey. 

The  surj)assing  beauty  of  the  vale  of  Sparta  has  indeed  been 
the  theme  of  admiration  with  all  travellers,  and  kindles  even 
the  unimpassioned  Colonel  Mure  into  an  unwonted  glow  of 
enthusiasm.  Sir  Thomas  AVyse,  haGng  come  by  sea  and  landed 
at  Gythium — as  the  sea|)ort  of  Laconia  is  now  again  called— 
approached  Spaiia  from  the  south,  an  unusual  course,  and 
thus  missed  the  glorious  view  that  bursts  u]K)n  the  traveller 
on  his  way  from  Tripolitza,  when  he  first  comes  in  sight 
t)f  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  mighty  range  of  Tay- 
getus.  But  even  as  thus  seen,  the  impression  was  hardly  less 
striking : — 

*  Leaving  Bigla  to  the  left,  wo  emerged  at  length  from  the  copses, 
by  a  sudden  turning,  upon  the  more  open  road,  and  gaining  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  close  to  a  mountain-stream  called  the  Sasina, 
we  for  the  first  time  caught  a  decided  view  of  the  great  plain  of 
Sparta  and  its  magnificent  wall  of  mountain.  And  a  noble  sight  it 
is,  worthy  of  all  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  which,  as  simultaneously 
we  stopped  our  reluctant  steeds,  burst  forth  from  our  lips  in  chorus. 
As  far  as  eye  could  stretch,  we  beheld  before  us  an  immense  tract, 
perfectly  flat,  rich  as  a  garden,  without  exactly  distinguishing  the 
varying  forms  of  abundance  poured  out  upon  it,  as  they  glowed  in 
the  golden  hues  of  a  declining  sun.  On  the  left  rose  up  Taygetus, 
stern  and  still, — defile  within  defile,  fortification  within  fortification, 
gigantic  and  impregnable,  of  a  dusky  dark  purple,  deep  for  the  most 
|)art  in  shadow  and  enveloped  in  that  hot  misty  gloom  which  rests 
on  these  Greek  mountains  after  the  sunny  glare  of  a  hot  day.  We 
found  it  diflicult  to  move ;  but  our  horses  and  Dimitri  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  soon  took  us  splashing  through  the  Basina.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

A  more  noble  range  of  mountains  than  Taygetus  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  :  none  in  Europe,  except  the  Aips  and  Pyrenees, 
can  compare  with  it ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  Apennines  that 
approaches  it  in  grandeur — not  even  the  range  of  the  Gran 
.Sasst),  though  this  exceeds  it  in  absolute  height.*  But  we 

•  The  highest  summit  of  Taygetus  is,  according  to  the  French 
survey,  2,409  metres  or  7,902  English  feet  high  ;  it  is  exceeded  in 
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cannot  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who  sees  in  the  character 
of  the  Spartan  scenery  the  true  type  of  that  of  the  people,  and 
sums  up  his  impression  wth  the  words :  ‘  A  grander,  gloomier, 

‘  sterner,  richer  scene  could  not  be  found — exactly  the  ground 
‘  which  my  imagination  would  have  chosen  for  that  remarkable 
‘  element  of  Hellenism,  the  Spartan.’  It  is  difficult  to  argue 
ujwn  questions  that  depend  so  much  upon  personal  impression, 
but  to  our  apprehension  the  true  character  of  the  scene  is  that 
described  by  Colonel  Mure,  in  which  the  richness  of  the  golden 
plain  so  far  predominates  over  the  sternness  of  the  Alpine 
range  that  forms  its  mountain  barrier,  as  to  protluce  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  wonder  at  the  contrast  between  the  natural  features  of 
the  locality  and  the  character  of  the  people  that  has  rendered 
it  so  famous. 

Eijually  beautiful,  though  of  a  more  open  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  softer  character,  is  the  scenery  of  Messenia,  where  the 
lofty  mountain  citadel  of  Ithome,  rising  in  a  singularly  isolated 
mass  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  plain,  like  an  inland 
Gibraltar,  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  stamping  its 
impress  on  the  whole  region,  and  forcibly  recalling  to  the  clas¬ 
sical  scholar  the  imjwrtant  part  that  it  bears  in  history.  But 
the  rich  jdain  of  IVlessenia,  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
naturally  than  that  of  Sparta,  is  far  from  being  equally  well 
cultivated.  It  is  indeed  naturally,  as  it  is  emphatically  termed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  ‘  a  magnificent  country and  the 
imrtion  of  it  adjoining  Kalamata  and  the  slopes  of  Taygetus 
— the  only  district  where  the  culture  is  in  accordance  with  the 
extreme  richness  of  the  soil — with  its  high  hedges  of  cactus, 
its  well-enclosed  gardens  of  fig-trees,  mulberries,  and  olives, 
interspersed  at  intervals  with  vines,  pomegranates,  and  orange 
trees — shows  of  what  the  rest  of  this  whole  region  is  capable. 
In  traversing  this  favoured  tract,  Sir  T.  Wyse  observes,  ‘  No 
‘  one  could  have  imagined  that  the  district  had  so  lately 
‘  emerged  from  a  war  not  of  devastation  only,  but  of  extermi- 
‘  nation.’  But  as  the  traveller  advances  into  the  broad  Steny- 
clarian  plain,  he  gradually  loses  the  care  and  precision  of  the 
cultivation,  and  great  part  of  the  broad  tract  from  thence  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome  is  undrained,  marshy,  and  desolate. 
Yet  where  the  road,  or  rather  track — for  roads  there  are  none 
— crosses  the  Mavrozumenos  (better  known  by  its  ancient 

height  among  the  Greek  mountains  only  by  Parnassus,  which  is 
8,064  English  feet  in  height,  while  the  Monte  Corno,  or  Gran  Sasso 
d’ltalia,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9,500  English  feet. 
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name  of  the  Pamisus)  the  banks  of  the  river  ‘  liave  in  most 
‘  places  a  perpendicular  height,  not  less  than  sixty  feet,  of  the 
‘  richest  alluvium,  with  scarcely  the  admixture  of  a  stone,’ 
stix)ngly  resembling  the  dejx>sit  of  the  Nile.  There  is  perhaps 
no  ijortion  of  Greece  that  teUs  its  own  story  so  forcibly  as 
Messenia:  the  surpassing  fertility  of  its  soil  explains  why 
its  possession  was  so  eagerly  coveted  by  the  Lacedaiinonians, 
while  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ithome,  ‘  as  prominent  in  the 
‘  scenery  as  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  plain,’  seems 
marketl  at  once  by  nature  as  the  permanent  refuge  and  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  importance  subsequently 
attached  to  it  by  Epaminondas,  who  converted  it  once  more 
into  the  capital,  and  surrounded  the  newly-built  city  of 
Hessene  witli  those  walls  and  towers  which  still  remain  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Greek  fortification.  At  a 
later  |)eriod,  under  the  ^klacedonian  dynasty,  the  citadel  of 
Ithome  was  regarded  as  second  in  military  importance  only  to 
that  of  Corinth;  the  two  forming,  as  was  shrewdly  remarked  by 
Demetrius  the  Pharian,  ‘  the  two  horns  of  the  bull so  that 
whoever  was  in  possession  of  these  two  impregnable  fortresses 
was  master  of  the  Pek){>onnesus. 

North  of  the  plain  of  Messenia,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
is  found  one  of  the  most  secluded,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  beautiful,  districts  in  Greece ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
traveller  will  for  the  first  time  recognise  in  the  w<K)dland  and 
park-like  character  of  the  scenery  the  type  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  designate  as  Arcadian — a  character  utterly  unlike  the 
bare  and  treeless  plains  of  the  bleak  upland  districts  that 
surround  Mantinea  and  Trijx)litza,  and  equally  removed  from 
tlie  stern  and  grand,  but  savage,  mountain  tract  that  forms  the 
northern  bulwark  of  Arcadia  on  the  side  towartls  Achaia  and 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Here  is  the  description  of  a  scene  on  the 
descent  from  Mount  Cotylion  to  Andritzena,  that  seems  made 
to  be  the  residence  of  a  Daphnis  and  Chloe : — 

‘  After  winding  down  a  very  broken  and  slippery  road,  the  brush¬ 
wood  gradually  succeeding  to  harsh,  gnarled  oaks  and  savage  pines, 
we  glided  into  a  lovely  country.  It  was  the  ideal  of  an  Arcadian 
landscape.  A  series  of  gentle  eminences,  sweeping  into  soft  secluded 
valleys,  wooded  in  the  richest  manner,  with  every  variety  of  southern 
shrub, — arbutus,  lentisk,  agnus  castus,  bay,  and  myrtle, — timbered 
with  luxuriant  masses  of  oak  and  plane,  and  now  and  then  broken 
by  dark -green  clumps  of  fir  and  pine,  fine  pasturage  intermingling 
below,  the  grand  framework  of  the  great  Peloponnesian  ranges 
around  and  above:  these  formed  the  elements,  of  which  every  step 
presented  a  new  variety.  The  red  soil,  recalling  the  fertile  recesses 
of  South  Devon,  and  the  close-foliaged  pathways  revelling  in  all 
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their  freshness,  from  the  rain,  and  exhaling  their  scented  odours,  as 
we  brushed  through  them,  completed  this  inland  woodland  picture.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  solitary  exception.  The  whole 
of  the  route  from  the  plain  of  Messenia,  by  way  of  Phigaleia 
and  Andritzena,  to  Olympia,  lies  through  scenery  of  the  same 
general  character,  sometimes  amid  scattered  forests  of  oaks  or 
pines,  varied  by  magnificent  plane  trees  on  the  banks  of  every 
mountain  stream ;  sometimes  through  brushwood  and  copse  of 
so  rich  and  varied  a  character  as  to  jwoduce  the  effect  of  ‘  a 
‘  beautifully  variegated  shrubbery.’  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  beauty  of  this  most  characteristic  feature  of 
much  of  the  Greek  scenery ;  and  the  month  of  May,  when  it 
was  traversed  by  Sir  Thomas  AYyse,  is  precisely  the  season 
when  it  is  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Large  tracts 
of  the  hill  sides  arc  covered  wath  the  golden  Spanish  broom, 
the  bright  yellow  salvia,  and  gaily  ffo-vvering  cistus  ;  but  Avith 
these  are  intermingled,  in  almost  equal  abundance,  rich  masses 
of  the  Judas-tree,  the  bladder-senna,  the  arbutus,  the  tall 
Mediterranean  heath ;  Avhile  the  agnus  castus  and  the  richly- 
flowering  oleander*  mark  the  bed  of  every  streamlet,  even 
where,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Greece,  they  are  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  scenery  such  as  this,  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  oak,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  the  lonely  temple  of  Bassm, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  almost  unequalled  beauty  over  pic¬ 
turesque,  Avell-Avooded  heights,  with  the  broad  plain  of  Messenia 
beyond.  Mount  Ithome  still  conspicuous  in  the  midst,  the 
snowy  summits  of  Taygetus  on  the  left,  and  the  beautiful 
blue  bay  of  Kalamata  in  the  distance.  M  e  are  almost  dis¬ 
posed  to  rank  this  view  Avith  that  from  the  well-knoAvn  theatre 
of  Taormina,  among  the  most  beautiful  we  have  ever  seen. 
But  the  vicAv  from  the  Phigaleian  temple  Avants  one  element 
so  conspicuous  in  its  Sicilian  rival : — there  are  no  picturesque 
mountain  villages  j)eeping  from  among  the  Avoods,  or  crown¬ 
ing  the  crags  that  surround  it ;  no  white  tOAvns  gleaming  along 
the  shores  of  the  distant  gulf.  This  absence  of  life  and  ox' 

*  Sir  T.  Wysc  repeatedly  enumerates  the  rhododendron  among 
the  flowering  shrubs  of  Greece.  This  is  a  mistake.  No  species  of 
rhododendron,  in  the  botanical  sense  of  the  term,  is  found  wild  in 
Greece.  We  presume  he  means  the  oleander,  Avhich  is  called  by 
Pliny,  rhododendron  or  rhododaphne,  though  neither  name  is  found 
in  Theophrastus  or  Dioscorides. 
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the  signs  of  human  activity  imparts  a  general  tinge  of  gloom 
to  the  whole  view,  strikingly  in  accordance  wath  the  solitary 
and  secluded  position  of  the  temple;  but  it  Inal's  the  effect 
that  would  be  othenvise  produced  by  the  softer  and  richer 
features  of  the  distance. 

This  general  impression  of  loneliness  and  solitude,  which  is 
the  prevalent  characteristic  of  Greek  scenery,  undoubtedly  af¬ 
fects  the  traveller  the  more  strongly  from  the  contrast  it  invo¬ 
luntarily  recalls  with  the  activity  and  energy  of  these  same  lands 
in  times  long  past.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part — few  even 
of  the  students  of  ancient  history  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  hoir 
large  a  part — of  the  country  must  always  have  been  occupied 
by  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  too  lofty  or  too  rugged  to  have 
been  ever  susceptible  of  cultivation,  though  probably  in  ancient 
times  far  more  extensively  covered  with  forests  than  they  non- 
are.  The  upland  tracts  of  Arcadia  must  always  have  been 
bleak  and  cold,  while  the  mountainous  district  on  the  west 
appears  to  have  always  remained  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  forest  and  copsewood.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  woody 
country  of  Triphylia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  that 
was  situated  the  country  residence  of  Xenophon, — ‘  almost  the 
‘  only  Greek  (remarks  Sir  T.  Wyse),  ancient  or  modern,  who 
‘  had  a  love  or  understanding  of  country  life,  or  indeed  of 
‘  nature,  and  which  he  describes  so  much  like  a  true  countrj- 
‘  gentleman  as  he  was,  and  so  little  like  a  town  rhetorician.’ 
The  exact  site  of  his  favourite  Skillus,  where  he  consecrated 
the  sjK)ils  brought  back  by  him  from  Asia,  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  spot  thereabouts  that  would  not 
fit  his  description ;  and  the  abundance  of  game  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  forests,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  attractions  of 
the  place,  proves  that  even  then  the  surrounding  hills  must 
have  been  wooded  and  uncultivated. 

We  know,  indeed,  by  the  example  of  many  parts  of  Italy, 
how  in  these  favoured  climates  industry  and  labour  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  struggle  with  natural  difficulties  ;  and  many  a  steep 
mountain  slope,  that  is  now  barren  and  desolate,  was  doubtless 
in  former  days  terraced  with  olives  and  vines,  like  the  Riviera 
of  Genoa,  or  the  coast  of  Amalfi.  But  the  leading  physical 
characteristic  of  Greece,  that  which  gives  indeed  the  key-note 
to  its  history  and  institutions,  is  the  manner  in  Avhich  the 
several  ranges  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  that  form,  as 
it  were,  the  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  country,  alternate 
with  plains  and  valleys  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and  where 
these  open  to  the  sea  enjoying  the  most  favourable  conditions 
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of  climate.  Yet  these  basins  and  strips  of  fertile  land — almost 
every  one  of  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  territory  of  a  town 
isolated  from  its  neighbours  by  natural  boundaries — are  now, 
in  many  instances,  almost  as  waste  and  solitary  as  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountain  tracts.  The  forest-covered  hills  of  Triphylia 
may  have  undergone  comparatively  little  change  since  the  days 
of  Xenophon ;  but  it  seems  strange  to  find  the  same  ‘  park- 
‘  like  character’  of  scenery  extending  all  down  the  valley  of 
the  Alj>heus,  and  including  the  very  site  of  Olympia  itself : 

‘  A  noble  park  it  was  (says  Sir  T.  Wyse),  and  on  the  grandest 
‘  scale,  but  without  the  trace  of  a  proprietor.  No  village  is 
‘  seen,  and  very  rarely  even  a  single  house.  No  boundary, 

‘  nor  sign  of  possession  is  visible.  The  soil,  of  the  richest 
‘  (juality,  looks  half  worked,  and  as  if  doubtful  w'hether  the 
‘  cultivation  will  ever  be  completed.’ 

The  traveller  who  looks  down  from  the  top  of  Mount  Kro- 
nion — a  sandy  eminence  of  no  great  height,  covered  with  pines, 
not  unlike  some  of  the  Surrey  hills — upon  the  plain  of  Olym¬ 
pia,  that  so  often  swarmed  -with  the  myriads  of  assembled 
Greeks,  will  see  at  the  utmost  a  stray  peasant  or  two  with  per¬ 
haps  a  yoke  of  oxen,  lazily  scraping,  rather  than  ploughing, 
the  soil,  which,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  Avill  yield  him 
an  abundant  increase.  Not  even  a  solitary  khan  affords  shelter 
to  the  traveller,  while  he  visits  the  site  and  the  scanty  relics  of 
what  was  once  the  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world.  But  it  is 
useless  to  multiply  examples  of  a  contrast  which  must  be  ever 
present  to  the  tourist,  the  one  pervading  impression  of  his 
journey.  Such  is  Greece :  such  she  remains,  after  the  expe¬ 
riment  has  been  tried  for  thirty  years  of  independence  and  self- 
government.  How  far  is  this  state  of  things  the  fault  of  the 
people  ? — how  far  of  the  government  ? — or  how  far  is  it  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  pre-existing  conditions,  and  the  long- 
continued  influence  of  misgovernment  and  oppression  under  a 
foreign  and  detested  rule  ?  Such  are  the  questions  that  press 
themselves  upon  the  mind  of  every  tliinking  traveller,  and  the 
great  value  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  book  lies  in  the  light  that 
it  tends  to  throw  u})on  these  questions. 

Many  things  were  indeed  familiar  to  him  as  a  long  resident 
in  the  country,  -which  would  perhaps  have  more  forcibly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  traveller  from  a  distance,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  understanding 
what  he  saw  in  a  way  which  no  stranger  fresh  from  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  West  could  possibly  have  done.  He  knew  enough 
of  Greece  not  to  expect  too  much,  or  to  make  unreasonable 
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complaints  of  her  deficiencies ;  while  he  knew  enough  of  the 
working  of  her  government  and  administration  to  see  where  the 
evil  lay  and  why  it  was  not  remedied.  Undoubtedly  the  fii-st 
of  these  deficiencies  that  forces  itself  ujxm  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  is  the  want  of  those  leading  requisites  for  the  tourist, 
according  to  our  European  notions — roads  and  inns.  The  last 
of  these  deficiencies  is  indeed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  former.  So  long  as  there  are  no  roads,  and  few  travellers, 
there  will  be  no  inns.  The  oriental  khan,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  convent  still  in  some  degree  supply  their  place ;  but  in 
this  respect  Greece  is  in  a  state  of  transition — it  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  progress ;  for,  iidth  the  exception  of  Athens,  the  ac¬ 
commodation  for  travellers  has  not  improved,  so  far  as  w’e  can 
learn,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years.  As  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  remarks :  ‘  Khans  and  convents  are  going  out,  but  inns 
‘  have  not  come  in.  The  Greek  Government  and  people,  as 
‘  they  cannot  have  “  Hotels  d’ Angleterre  ”  and  “U’Orient” 
‘  everywhere,  choose  to  have  no  inns  at  all.  They  insist  on 
‘  reaching  the  end  before  they  have  made  the  beginning,  and 
‘  disdain  their  old  clothes  before  they  yet  find  or  make  new 
‘  ones.’ 

The  want  of  roads  is  a  far  more  serious  grievance.  As  soon 
as  the  Bavarian  Government  was  established  in  Greece,  ‘  a  royal 
‘  proclamation  was  published,  announcing  that  the  regency  was 
‘  about  to  construct  a  network  of  roads.  A  plan  was  adopted 
‘  by  which  every  part  of  the  kingdom  would  have  found  ready 
‘  access  to  the  Ionian  and  -ZKgean  seas,  and  its  execution  was 
‘  absolutely  necessary  to  improve  the  country.’  In  the  opinion 
of  ^Ir.  Finlay,  a  most  comj)etent  judge,  ‘  the  Avhole  of  the  roads 
‘  proposed  might  easily  have  been  completetl  in  about  ten 
‘  years,  had  the  Bavarian  volunteers  and  the  Greek  conscripts 
‘  worked  at  road-making  Avith  as  much  industry  as  the  French 
‘  had  done  while  they  remained  in  Greece.’  *  The  actual  result 
is  that,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  Bavarian  rule,  the  only 
high  roads  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  extend  beyond  a  few 
miles  are  that  from  Athens  by  way  of  Eleusis  to  Thebes,  with 
a  branch  to  Megara,  and  that  from  Nauplia  to  Tripolitza. 
Every  other  place  of  importance  in  the  country  is  inaccessible, 
except  by  sea,  or  by  bridJe-paths,  often  of  the  worst  description. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  a 
complete  network  of  carriageable  roads  that  will  connect  the 
principal  towns  and  districts  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  are  of 


Finlay’s  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 
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no  ordinary  kind,  greater  perhaps  than  wdll  be  found  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe  except  Switzerland.  In  almost  every 
instance  a  mountain  pass  has  to  be  surmounted,  or  the  road 
carried  over  deep  toiTent  beds,  and  along  the  face  of  rocky 
headlands.  All  such  obstacles  may  doubtless  be  overcome  by 
a  sufhcient  outlay  of  capital :  but  they  require  much  labour  and 
expense ;  and  it  is  a  work  that  can  be  only  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  and  will  form  a  heavy  burthen  upon  the  resources 
of  so  limited  an  exchequer  as  that  of  the  Greek  kingdom.  But 
there  are  other  and  minor  deficiencies,  more  numerous  though 
less  glaring,  that  might  easily  be  supplied  by  the  people  and 
local  communities.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  landing  at  Gythium, 
or  Marathonisi,  the  port  of  Sparta  and  the  natural  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  finds  neither 
imj)rovement  of  the  harbour,  nor  road  into  the  interior.  A 
carriage  road  from  thence  to  Sparta  had  been  indeed  decreed, 
and  (as  Sir  Thomas  characteristically  adds)  ‘  is  at  this  day 
‘  believed  at  Athens  to  exist,  and  is  doubtless  boasted  of  in 
‘  periodical  eulogies.’  But  not  even  a  commencement  had 
in  fact  been  made,  though  the  line  lies  through  a  country 
where  everything  inrates  it,  ‘  and  where,  with  the  exception 
‘  of  the  Government  inertness,  there  is  no  real  difficulty.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  51.) 

It  would  be  equally  easy  to  connect  by  good  roads  every 
part  of  Messenia  with  the  ports  of  Kalamata  and  Navarino. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done.  The  roads  over  the  plain  are 
mere  tracks  or  natural  roads,  yet  these  (says  Sir  T.  Wyse) 

‘  are  for  the  most  pari;  tolerable,  thanks  to  the  circumstances 
‘  of  the  plain  allorving  it;  but  in  the  outlats  over  the  mountains 
‘  they  are  quite  as  wretched  as  in  the  worst  parts  of  Greece, 

‘  though  the  necessity  of  such  outlets  is  as  obrious  there  as 
‘  over  the  plain  itself.  The  people  tcould  willingly  improve 
‘  them,  but  the  municipal  government,  taking  its  tone  from  the 
‘  central,  neither  aids  nor  directs  the  business.' 

The  great  and  rapid  extension  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
Greek  waters  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  palpable  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  country.  The  steamers  that  now  touch 
weekly  at  almost  every  point  of  importance  around  the  coasts 
of  Greece,  are  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  provinces,  but  the 
sphere  of  their  usefulness  and  influence  is  greatly  circumscribed 
by  the  want  of  roads  to  communicate  from  these  landing 
places  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  a  common  plea 
(observes  Sir  Thomas  Wyse)  with  (xreek  jwlitical  economists, 
when  pressed  on  the  want  of  roads,  to  say,  ‘  the  sea  is  the 
‘  natural  communication,  the  great  high  road,  the  arteries  of 
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‘  the  Greeks;  all  we  w^ant  are  a  few  byeways,  veins,  so  to 
‘  speak,  to  carry  the  produce  down  to  the  coast.’  But  these  are 
the  very  communications  not  made,  and  the  country,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  is  still  unconnected 
witli  the  coast.  As  for  the  mountain  paths,  they  are  often  as  bad 
as  the  worst  of  those  over  Alpine  passes :  even  in  places  less 
rugged  and  difficult  by  nature,  it  is  often  hard  to  discern  the 
narrow  and  devious  track  in  the  midst  of  brushwood  or  >vild 
shrubs  ;  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  road 
— or  rather  substitute  for  a  road — from  one  town  or  large  village 
to  another.  If  it  be  true — and  we  believe  it  is  true — that  in 
many  parts  of  Greece  the  inhabitants  are  not  numerous  enough 
either  to  pay  for  or  to  use  elaborately  constructed  carriage- 
roads,  and  must  be  content,  for  some  time  to  come,  with  donkey- 
patlis  and  ‘  a  donkey  civilisation,’  yet  at  least  some  endeavours 
might  be  used  to  make  the  paths  convenient  for  donkeys  to 
traverse.  But  no  one  seems  to  think  of  this.  Some  exceptions 
indeed  there  are.  ‘  In  descending  from  the  lofty  site  of  the 
‘  temple  at  Bassae,’  says  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  ‘  a  novel  sight  burst 
‘  upon  us ;  half  a  dozen  Avorkmen  busily  engaged  upon  the  road  I 
‘  They  belonged  to  the  Demos  of  Andritzena,  they  told  us, 
‘  Avith  some  pride,  and  Avere  zealously  hastening  their  own  work 
‘  AA-ith  their  oaati  hands,  an  honour  and  an  example  to  their 
‘  countrymen.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  42.) 

Andritzena  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  flourishing  communities 
in  this  j)art  of  Greece  ;  one  of  those  places  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  insist  on  terming  a  tOAvn,  though  it  is  in  reality  only  a 
village,  but,  as  Sir  Thomas  justly  observes,  ‘  no  more  cheering 
‘  sight  exists  in  Greece  than  the  Augorous  thriving  village.’ 
Unfortunately  such  cheering  sights  are  feAv  and  far  betAveen, 
though  not  Avanting  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Kastri, 
Avhich  occupies  the  site  and  has  noAV  resumed  the  name  of 
Delidii,  Avith  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Chrj’so  (Crissa)  and 
Arakhova,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  examples:  and  here 
also  there  is  a  fairly  practicable  horse-road  from  the  sea  to  all 
the  three  villages. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  less  encouraging  than  the 
aspect  of  one  of  those  Avould-be  toAvns,  which  haA’e  been  created 
by  the  orders  of  the  Government  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  a  pedantic  classicism.  The  most  glaring  instance  of  this  is 
the  modern  Sparta,  Avhich  presents  a  painful  contrast  A\ith  the 
natural  beauties  of  its  situation.  It  Avas  founded  in  1834,  on 
the  plan  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Philhellenic  General 
Jochmus,  long  in  the  service  of  Greece;  and  Avas  laid  out  in 
Avide  streets  at  right  angles,  ‘  emulating  the  evpvarfvia  celebrity 
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‘  of  its  great  predecessor,  and  with  good  open  spaces  for  public 
‘  institutions.’  All  this  might  have  been  very  well,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  and  country  were 
forgotten,  and  it  has  never  been  half-populated.  The  site  was 
injudiciously  chosen  with  regard  both  to  air  and  water;  the 
half-formed,  grass-grown  streets  are  in  fact  no  better  than  rude 
roads,  ‘  studded  here  and  there  with  houses,  leaving  yawning 
‘  distances,  dead  garden  walls,  and  stray  water-courses  between 
‘  them.’  The  better  class  of  houses,  though  built  in  the  style  of 
a  German  watering-place,  “with  no  adequate  protection  against 
the  burning  sun  of  Greece,  have  indeed  the  advantage  that 
every  one  stands  in  its  own  garden  of  mulberries,  figs,  and  other 
fruit-trees ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  great 
straggling  group  of  hamlets,  or,  as  it  is  aptly  termed  by  Sir  T. 
Wyse,  ‘  a  large  dislocated  sort  of  village,’  such  as  might  con¬ 
stitute  the  outlying  suburb  of  some  populous  and  rising  j)lace. 

‘  In  its  present  shape  it  appears  like  a  sort  of  country  retreat 
‘  fi)r  town  merchants.  But  where  is  the  town  from  which  they 
‘  retire?  We  look  around  and  see  no  great  capital.  A  heap 
‘  of  ruins  on  the  rocks  opposite  [at  Mistra]  forms  the  only  pro- 
‘  ininent  counterpoise.  New  Sparta  is  in  fact  a  great  solc- 
‘  cism.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  151.) 

It  must,  however,  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  Spartan  as  well 
as  Hellenic  authorities,  that  the  residt  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s 
visits  to  the  public  institutions  of  the  new  ‘  city,’  the  schools, 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  ofiSces  was,  on  the  Avhole, 
satisfactory ;  and  to  these  have  since  been  added,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  in  a  note,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  prison — a  natural  appen¬ 
dage  to  a  central  tribunal  of  justice,  the  want  of  which,  at  the 
period  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  visit,  was  an  obvious  subject  of 
remark. 

A  pleasing  contiiist  to  the  condition  of  Sparta  is  found  in  a 
town  like  Vostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  prosperity  of 
which  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  its  own  natural  advantages, 
combined  with  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people.  Vostitza 
occupies  the  site,  and  has  of  late  years  officially  resumed  the 
name,  of  yHgium,  the  city  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
Achaian  League  were  held,  but  which  never  rose  to  more  than 
secondary  importance  in  ancient  times.  There  appears  to  have 
been  something  of  a  town  here  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
but  its  present  prosperity  is  wholly  of  recent  growth. 

‘Vostitza  is  a  good  average  country  town — possessing  streets 
pretty  regular,  and  well-built  solid  stone  houses,  mostly  new,  with 
a  fair  intermixture  of  garden.  It  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  newly- 
acquired  civilisation, —  though  the  usual  Oriental  cq/e-shop  and 
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lounger  are  still  there,  with  as  much  impatience  of  neatness  and 
order  as  in  most  matters  Greek.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  gives 
token  of  wealth  gradually  increasing,  and  with  it  increasing  industry. 
The  upper  and  lower  towns — for  it  stands  on  a  bluff  land  in  part 
towards  the  gulf,  and  in  part  along  the  beach— are  fairly  peopled, 
and  all  classes  of  the  population  seem  thriving.  In  the  upper  town 
are  the  residences  of  the  rich — the  commercial  aristocracy  of  the 
place ;  the  lower  contains  houses  of  the  workers  and  mechanics.  The 
currant  trade  is  the  source  of  this  vitality ;  you  everywhere  see  the 
blood  and  health  it  feeds  and  maintains.  The  range  of  plantations 
extending  largely  on  all  sides  of  the  town  gives  it  in  the  season, 
from  the  gulf  particularly,  the  appearance  of  an  immense  garden 
contiguous  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  amid  which  the  little 
white  town  lies  luxuriously  imbedded  ;  while  the  periodical  visit  of 
the  steamer  from  Patras  and  Lutraki,  with  all  the  concomitant 
bustle  of  passengers  departing  or  landing  in  their  gay  caiques  below, 
intimate,  as  clearly  as  can  be,  that  this  garden  is  a  mine  and  a  main¬ 
spring,  and  not  without  very  positive  effects  on  the  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  working  of  the  place.  Could  we  fancy  these  noble 
shores  thickly  studded  with  a  line  of  such  Vostitzas,  we  might 
portend  a  prosperous  future  even  for  the  remote  parts  of  Greece.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  239-40.) 

Unfortunately,  the  peculiar  cultivation  to  which  Vostitza 
owes  its  recent  prosperity — that  of  the  currant-vine — is  not  one 
capable  of  indefinite  extension,  even  if  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  were  equally  favourable  to  it-  The 
market  is  almost  wholly  limitetl  to  the  British  Islands. 
Curiously  enough,  no  other  people  share  our  ta-ste  in  this 
respect ;  and  it  may  be  said,  almost  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  whole  of  the  currants  grown  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  are  destined  for  English  con¬ 
sumers  in  puddings  and  cakes.  No  wonder  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wyse  found  the  house  of  M.  Pa])ado|K)ulos,  the  English  vice- 
consul,  in  which  he  lodged,  fitted  up  with  English  furniture, 
and  showing  everywhere  indications  of  new  wants  developed  by 
English  commerce,  and  met  by  English  productions. 

But  if  the  currant-trade  and  the  prosperity  resulting  from 
it  is  always  likely  to  be  confined,  in  great  measure,  to  that 
j»art  of  Greece  where  it  novr  flourishes,  no  doubt  there 
are  many  other  productions  which  only  need  equal  zeal  and 
energy  to  attain  an  equal  develo])ment.  The  cultivation  of 
silk  has  been  already  largely  developed,  both  in  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  and  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  increase.  A  silk 
manufactory  has  been  e.stablished  at  Kalaniata  by  M.  Four- 
naire,  a  Frenchman  and  an  old  Pliilhellene,  who,  after  the 
French  expedition,  remained  in  the  Morea.  It  is  not,  however, 
j»robable,  that  manufactures  of  this  or  any  other  kind  will 
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flourish  extensively  in  Greece,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come  ; 
the  scarcity  of  water-power — coal  there  is  none — and  still  more 
the  high  price  of  labour,  offer  at  present  insu|>erable  obstacles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  of  Laconia  and  Messenia  may 
compete  with  that  of  Smyrna ;  and  the  wines  of  many  parts  of 
Greece  would  doubtless,  under  a  better  system  of  cultivation, 
resume  something  of  their  ancient  celebrity. 

The  plains  of  Argos  and  Boeotia  are  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  both  of  cotton  and  tobacco  :  in  jxtint  of  fact,  the  quan¬ 
tities  actually  raised  of  these  articles  are  already  sufficient  to 
supply  the  internal  consumption  of  Greece  itself,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  might  be  largely  increased. 
Already  has  the  growth  of  cotton  begun  to  supersede  that  of 
the  currant-vine  in  the  extensive  plain  of  Elis ;  and  a  specimen 
of  Boeotian  cotton,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  obtained  a 
prize  for  its  superior  quality,  though  selected  merely  as  a  fair 
average  sample.  Great  part  of  this  extensive  plain,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  extreme  fertility,  is  now  uncultiv{ited,  and  will 
probably  remain  so  till  roads  are  made  to  communicate  with 
the  sea  that  lies  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  either  hand. 
Meanwhile  a  company  has  been  formed,  or  projected — we 
know  not  which — to  drain  the  lake  Co])ais;  a  scheme  in  all 
probability  feasible  enough,  but  it  would  seem  more  natural 
first  to  turn  to  account  the  thousands  of  fertile  acres  lying  un¬ 
tilled  upon  its  shores,  before  proceeding  to  reclaim  those  that 
are  covered  by  its  waters. 

With  regard  to  agricrdture  in  general.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
bears  distinct  testimony  to  the  progress  it  has  made,  though  of 
course  there  is  still  a  great  want  of  skill  to  direct,  as  well  as  of 
hands  to  labour.  ‘  Small  possessions  and  direct  proprietorship 
‘  seem  to  be  the  rule.  There  are  no  large  farms  and  no  scien- 

‘  tific  agricultural  outlays . The  cart  is  the  only  material 

‘  improvement  in  machinery  since  the  days  of  the  Turks ;  the 
‘  plough  and  most  other  implements  of  husbandry  being  as  de- 
‘  ficient  as  in  Attica,  which  is  enough  to  say.’  Strange  as  it 
may  apjKiar,  ‘  though  Attica  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
‘  seat  of  government  and  in  direct  intercourse  through  the 
‘  Peineus  with  Europe,  it  is  in  agricultural  progress  disgrace- 
‘  fully  behind  most  other  |)arts  of  Greece.’  In  this  respect 
both  Laconia  and  Messenia  have  a  manifest  su])eriority.  Of 
the  latter  district  es|)ecially,  and  the  peasantry  that  inhabit  it. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse  speaks  in  highly  favourable  terms. 

‘The  praise  bestowed  on  the  revival  of  agriculture,  and  the  un¬ 
questioned  progress  which  it  has  made  and  is  making  through  the 
whole  of  this  district,  is  in  ray  mind  not  above  but  below  the  deserts 
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of  the  population.  If  they  have  done  so  much,  with  such  fetters 
about  their  legs  and  hands,  what  might  they  not  have  accomplished, 
had  common  sense  and  administrative  justice  allowed  them  to  use 
both  freely?  The  stuff  which  forms  the  working  instrument  is  both 
tough  and  pliant  The  Messenian  peasant  and  people  generally  are 
long-suffering,  persevering,  and  simple.  Greek  frugality  is  dis¬ 
cernible  through  the  entire  people.  They  live  on  little,  spend  little, 
waste  little,  display  little.  Household  affairs,  and  above  all  dress, 
to  which  house,  living,  and  all  things  else  arc  sacrificed  in  Athens, 
are  here  managed  temperately  and  economically.  These  are  great 
virtues,  if  they  be  not  spoiled  by  that  false  progress,  which  converts 
producers  into  consumers,  and  estimates  the  riches  of  a  state  by 
what  it  sees  and  exhibits  in  the  drawing-room.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  237.) 

The  substantial  progress  actually  made,  in  spite  of  all  dis¬ 
advantages,  ‘  can  be  detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  returns 
*  given  by  Leake  and  Gordon  of  the  state  of  this  district  be- 
‘  fore  the  war,  with  its  actual  jHtsition.’  ‘  Dating  from  the  war 
‘  only  (observes  Sir  Thomas  Wyse),  and  contrasting  that 
‘  jMjriod  with  the  present — not  an  unusual  trait  in  Greek  state 
‘  paj)ers — is  much  like  com])aring  a  house  under  repair  with  a 
‘  house  the  day  after  a  conflagration.’ 

In  this  last  remark  we  cannot  altogether  concur.  To  adopt 
Sir  Thomas’s  simile,  the  burning  of  their  house  Avas  the  jmice 
the  Greeks  had  to  j)ay  for  a  benefit,  of  Avhich  the  value  cannot 
l)C  estimated  by  any  statistics — indeiMindence  and  liberty.  And 
it  is  surely  but  fair  to  give  them  credit  for  whatever  amount 
of  activity  and  energy  they  have  shown  in  repairing  the 
damage  and  restoring  the  edifice.  The  Greeks  emerged  froni 
the  revolutionary  Avar  in  a  condition  to  Avhich  no  other  Euro- 
])ean  nation  has  for  ages  past  been  reduced.  The  war  had 
i)een  carried  on  in  a  spirit  and  manner  of  Avhich  Ave  have  no 
example  in  modern  times,  at  least  since  the  ravage  of  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  by  Louis  XIV.  The  plan  adopted  by  Ibralum  Pasha 
in  1826,  and  earned  out  Avith  unsparing  consistency  through¬ 
out  the  greater  jAart  of  the  Morea,  before  the  barbarity  of  his 
])roceeding8  aroused  the  indignation  of  Europe,  and  called 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Western  PoAvers,  AA'as  that  of  sys¬ 
tematic  desolation.  He  endeavoured  not  merely  to  exterminate 
the  iKjpulation,  but  to  destroy  every  trace  of  industry  and 
civilisation  throughout  the  country.  Every  Greek  inhabitant, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  was  either  to  be  slain  or  carried  away 
into  captivity ;  every  village,  every  cottage,  was  to  be  burnt  or 
destroyed  ;  every  garden  laid  Avaste,  every  vineyard  u])rooted, 
every  fruit-tree  cut  doAvn.  The  injury  inflicted  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  one  that  cannot  easily  be  estimated  by  those  accustomed 
only  to  Northern  cultivation.  AVith  the  olive-trees  es|)ecially. 
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— and  these  supply  one  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life 
to  the  Greek  as  to  the  Italian, — many  long  years  must  elapse 
before  the  trees  have  again  attained  to  their  full  perfection  : 
hence  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks — barbarous  as 
was  in  many  respects  their  code  of  war — as  an  unpardonable 
ofience  to  cut  down  the  olive  and  fruit-trees  in  an  enemy’s 
country ;  and  the  single  word  BevBporofielv,  conveyed  to  their 
apprehension  the  idea  of  the  most  barbarous  form  of  devasta¬ 
tion.  The  plain  of  Attica  and  the  hill-sides  of  Delphi  can  still 
boast  of  their  groves  of  secular  olive-trees,  whose  gnarled  and 
twisted  trunks  rival  those  of  Tivoli  or  of  the  !Mount  of  Olives ; 
but  few,  if  any  such,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Morea. 

In  comparing,  as  the  traveller  is  involuntarily  led  to  do,  the 
present  condition  of  Greece  wdth  that  of  Italy,  a  comparison 
almost  forced  upon  him  by  the  general  similarity  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  both  of  soil  and  climate,  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  Italy  w’e  behold  the  accumulations  of  centuries, 
the  effects  of  a  long-continued  period  of  civilisation  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  in  Greece  everything  dates  only  from  a  |)oint  less  than 
forty  years  back,  when  the  besom  of  destruction  swept  over 
the  whole  land.  In  Italy  many  of  the  picturesque  mountain 
villages  have  descended  from  the  middle  ages  almost  un¬ 
changed,  and  many  a  peasant  family  nestles  in  a  substantial 
stone-built  house  as  old  as  the  jvalaces  of  Genoa  or  Venice. 
In  Greece  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  the  more  substantial 
house  of  the  proprietor,  the  villages,  the  towns,  all  are  alike 
new  ;  they  have  all  been  built  or  rebuilt  within  the  last  tliirty 
years.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  mouldering  ruins  of 
Frankish  castles,  and  some  traces  of  Venetian  buildings  in  a 
few  scajMirts,  there  are  no  medimval  remains  in  Greece:  the 
Byzantine  relics  arc  few  and  scanty :  even  the  Romans  have 
left  unusually  little  trace  of  their  dominion  in  the  country. 
There  is  little  to  record  the  long  series  of  centuries  that  has 
elapsed  since  Greece  sunk  into  an  insignificant  province  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  nothing  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  glorious  reminiscences  of  her  days  of  greatness  and  the 
feeble  struggles  of  her  incipient  revival.  No  w'onder  that  the 
contrast  is  unfavourable  to  the  present. 

There  has,  undoubtedly,  grown  up  in  England  of  late  years 
an  exaggerated  and  unfair  impression  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  Greece;  an  impression  jierhaps  pur¬ 
posely  promoted  by  those  of  our  statesmen  who  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prop  up  the  tottering  fabric  of  Turkish  despotism, 
but  which  is  in  great  measure  the  result  of  disappointment. 
By  a  natural  revulsion  of  feeling,  ‘  the  ardent  Philhellenism 
VOL.  CXXII.  NO.  CCL.  O  O 
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‘  of  thirty  years  since  (observes  Mr.  Clark)  has  given  place  to 
‘  a  pettish  discontent  wth  the  people  we  have  helped  to  free.’ 
Undoubtedly  the  result  has  not  corresponded  to  our  sanguine 
expectations.  The  Greeks  have  not  ‘  gone  ahead  ’  as  En¬ 
glishmen  or  Americans  Avould  have  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  liberated  kingdom  of  Greece  is  still  a  j)oor  and 
petty  state,  with  a  scanty  population,  a  bankrupt  treasury, 
and  imjterfectly  developed  resources.  There  is  no  denying 
this.  But  it  is  altogether  unjust  to  overlook  the  amount 
of  progress  that  has  actually  been  made  :  it  Avould  be  equally 
unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  efforts  and 
energy  of  the  people  have  as  yet  never  been  allowed  free  scope 
to  develop  themselves,  and  their  best  endeavours  have  too 
often  been  thwarted  by  an  injudicious  and  apathetic  govern¬ 
ment. 

UiKjn  this  point  there  cannot  be  a  more  competent  witness 
than  Sir  Thomas  Wyse ;  and  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
people  and  against  the  Government  is  emphatic  and  often  re- 
]>eated.  Everywhere  he  found  the  same  state  of  things.  The 
Central  Government  did  nothing,  originated  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  improvement;  while  it  was  always  reatly,  by  petty 
vexatious  interference,  to  hamper  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the 
people  or  local  authorities.  But  in  most  instances  the  mimi- 
cipal  authorities  had  taken  a  lesson  from  their  superiors,  and 
learnt  to  discourage  or  repress  everything  like  a  sjKAntaneous 
disj)lay  of  energy.  ‘  Surtout  point  de  zele^  seemed  to  have  been 
seriously  adopted  as  its  maxim  by  the  government  of  King 
Otho,  which  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit, 
after  it  had  passetl  into  the  hands  of  native  administrators  as 
under  the  Bavarian  ministry.  A  single  instance  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  this  system  w'as  carried.  A  handsome  new 
house  had  just  been  completed  at  Kalamata  by  a  resident 
physician  of  the  place,  and  Avas  shoAvn  with  natural  pride  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who  pronounced  it  fully  equal  to  those  oi 
Athens. 

‘  A  small  esplanade  Avas  in  course  of  formation  before  the  door. 
Some  large  holes  had  to  be  filled,  and  other  levellings — the  great 
want  of  all  Greek  towns — to  be  accomplished  ;  a  task  of  which 
our  friends  talked  as  something  second  only  to  Hercules’  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  mews  of  Augeas.  They  had  been  working  at  this  with 
much  zeal  and  spirit,  aided  by  the  Demarch,  when  he  was  reined  in 
by  the  superior  powers,  and  reminded  of  the  old  Eastern  motto, 
“  Festina  lente.”  The  work  was  interrupted,  and  the  holes  are  still 
gaping  for  supplies,  like  many  other  such  at  Athens.*  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  233). 

The  Bavarian  system  of  government,  conceived  in  that 
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genuine  bureaucratic  spirit  which  allows  nothing  to  be  done 
except  by  the  central  authorities  of  the  caj>ital,  is  iu  itself 
sufficiently  unsuited  to  a  country  in  the  condition  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  Greece ;  yet  if  this  system  were  carried  out  >\dth 
any  vigour  and  energy,  it  would  not  be  without  its  redeeming 
points ;  but  in  practice  the  government  Avas  a  singular  combina¬ 
tion  of  W estem  centralisation  in  its  most  jiedantic  form  Avith 
Oriental  a])athy  and  indifference.  Everything  was  to  be  done 
by  the  Government  for  the  ])eople,  nothing  by  the  people 
themselves ;  but,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  the  Government  did  nothing, 
Avhile  the  j)eople  were  not  allowed  to  do  anything.  Successive 
ministries  produced  indeed  grandiose  and  elaborate  schemes 
upon  paper ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  road  to  Gythium,  they 
proceeded  no  further.  In  several  instances  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s 
earnest  representations  producetl  so  much  effect  that  he  was 
himself  requested  to  send  in  AA-ritten  plans,  embodying  his  own 
vieAvs ;  and  several  valuable  documents  AA^ere  in  this  manner 
prepared  by  him,  and  delivered  to  the  Greek  Government, 
which  received  them  Avith  aj)parent  gratefulness,  deposited 
them  in  their  archh-es,  and  took  no  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

There  is  no  more  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  modem 
Greeks  than  their  a})tness  for  municipal  government ;  a  quality 
which  they  have  doubtless  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  with 
whom  autonomy — a  Avord  but  imperfectly  rendered  by  any  of 
its  modem  equivalents — Avas  considered  synonymous  with 
liberty.  The  municipal  institutions  of  the  Greeks  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  subsist  even  under  the  Turkish  rule,  often  indeed 
I  broken  in  u^KAn  by  occasional  acts  of  violence  and  oppression, 
but  acknoAvledged  and  even  utilised  by  the  mling  poAvers.  But 
all  such  municipal  freedom  AA^as  a  sore  in  the  sight  of  the 
Bavarian  bureaucracy.  The  whole  system  Avas  revolutionised, 
and  adapted  to  a  model  taken  ready-made  from  the  examples  of 
Western  desjmtism.  Under  the  high-sounding  classical  names 
of  Eparchs,  Nomarchs,  and  Demarchs,  a  regular  hierarchy  of 
local  authorities  Avas  established ;  all  alike  absolutely  dependent 
u|)on  the  Central  Government,  by  Avhom  they  can  be  displaced 
at  Avill ;  all  alike  fully  conscious  that  ‘  entire  subserviency  to 
‘  government  vicAvs  in  reference  to  the  management  of  parlia- 
‘  riientary  interests  is  indispensable  to  their  jAersonal  advance- 
‘  ment.’  Here  lay  in  fact  the  root  of  all  the  eAnl.  Compelled 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  the  one  object  of  King  Otho  was  to 
obtain  a  chamber  that  Avould  be  wholly  subserA'ient  to  his  A-iews 
and  wishes  :  all  local  appointments  Avere  made  Avith  this  vicAv — 
all  local  officers  were  taught  that  to  this  end  all  other  objects 
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must  be  postponed.  The  result  was  in  great  measure  attained : 
the  Government  rejoiced  in  ‘  a  perfect  chamber but  the  absence 
of  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  retardation  of  every  kind  of 
progress  was  the  price  that  the  country  had  to  pay  for  it. 

The  experiment  has  since  been  rudely  interrupted,  and  King 
Otho  has  learnt  to  his  cost,  what  more  powerful  monarchs 
had  been  taught  before  him,  that  when  a  nation  finds  itself  no 
longer  truly  represented  by  a  ‘  perfect  chamber,’  it  may  take 
its  representation  into  its  own  hands.  Never,  we  believe,  was 
a  national  feeling  more  unanimous  than  that  which  drove  him 
from  the  throne;  the  spontaneous  and  almost  equally  unani¬ 
mous  manifestation  in  favour  of  a  British  prince  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  w'as,  we  believe,  the  honest  expression  of  a  bond  Jide 
desire  for  constitutional  government.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  jealousies  of  the  great  European  Powers, 
and  their  political  exigencies,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
entrust  once  more  the  difficult  task  of  regenerating  Greece  to 
the  hands  of  one  so  inexperienced  as  their  present  sovereign. 
AVe  believe  the  young  King  George  to  be  honest  and  well- 
intentioned,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  his  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  devised  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  his 
Bavarian  predecessor. 

Sir  Thomas  AATyse  has  given  an  account,  by  far  the  most 
complete  and  detailed  we  have  met  with,  of  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Megaspilion,  the  singular  situation  of  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  most  tourists  in  Greece,  while  the 
active  part  that  it  took  in  the  revolutionary  w'ar  has  given  it  an 
historical  imjKutance  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Greeks.  On  that 
occasion  the  monks  had  not  only  to  shelter  during  a  period  of 
two  years,  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages ;  but  they  had  to  defend  the  convent  itself  against  the 
arms  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  which  they  did  with  success,  though 
their  means  of  defence  were  small,  ‘  consisting  only  of  the 
‘  two  towers  above  the  monastery  on  the  peaks  of  the  rock, 

‘  where  they  had  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  natural 
‘  protection  of  the  smaller  caves  scattered  up  and  down  the 
‘  mountain.’  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others  during  the 
war,  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  bore  themselves  well, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  the 
struggle.  It  was  at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Ilagia  Laura, 
in  the  mountains  above  Kalavryta,  that  the  cross  was  raised  on 
March  25,  1821,  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Germanos,  as  the 
signal  for  the  general  insurrection  of  the  Greek  people,  an  event 
which  is  annually  solemnised  as  the  commencement  of  the  AV'ar 
of  IndejKjndence.  But  though  Sir  Thomas  AVyse  expresses 
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his  opinion  that  the  Greek  clergy  of  all  classes  would  again 
conduct  themselves  with  the  same  energy  Avere  a  similar 
occasion  to  present  itself,  he  can  find  little  to  commend  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  monks  of  Megaspilion  or  their  monas¬ 
tery.  The  latter  indeed  has  little  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  except  its  singular  and  romantic  situation.  Although, 
according  to  ‘  the  universally  received  tradition,’  it  is  the  oldest 
monastic  institution  in  Greece,  dating  from  the  earliest  centuries 
of  Christianity,  no  part  of  the  existing  edifice  can  boast  of  any 
considerable  antiquity,  or  possesses  any  architectural  Interest. 
It  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  least  three  times,  and  the 
present  building  Avas  restored  after  a  conflagration  Avhich  took 
place  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Indeed,  as  Sir  T.  AVyse 
remarks,  the  only  marvel  is,  that  it  is  not  burnt  doAvn  every 
year,  or  hoAv  such  a  rickety,  shaky,  and  fragile  pile  can  stand  the 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  Avhich  are  here  (as  throughout  the  north 
of  the  Morea)  of  common  occurrence.  The  base  is  indeed 
formed  by  a  solid  wall  of  stone  built  up  against  the  rock,  and 
said  to  be  not  less  than  65  ft.  in  height  by  12  to  20  in  thickness. 
But  all  the  conventual  buildings  resting  upon  this,  and  rising  to 
a  height  of  nine  stories,  are  ‘  of  Avretched  AVOodAvork,  apparently 
‘  decayed  and  ready  to  give  Avay  under  the  tread  of  the  first 
‘  passenger.’ 

Tlie  great  ‘  lion  ’  of  the  monastery  is  the  cellar,  remarkable 
not  merely  as  a  repository  of  ‘  huge  Avine  barrels  of  Heidel- 
‘  berg  pretensions,’  though  unfortunately  far  inferior  in  the 
quality  of  their  contents,  but  because  the  cave  in  AA'hich  it  is 
situated,  and  from  Avhich  the  convent  derives  its  name,  is  ‘  the 
‘  place  Avhere  the  great  dragon  or  serpent  Avas  slain  by  the 
‘  direct  influence  of  the  “  Sacred  Image,”  a  little  after  its  dis- 
‘  covery  by  Saints  Theodore  and  Symeon.’  This  ‘  Sacred 
‘  Image’  is  as  usual  a  portrait  of  the  Panagia  or  Blessed 
Virgin  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  but  differing  from  the  usual 
black  paintings  attributed  to  that  artist,  by  being  ‘  a  relievo  in 
‘  Avax,  of  yellowish-broAvn,  and  distinguished  by  superior  ugli- 
‘  ness.’  The  cave  has,  however,  a  later  and  more  real  glory  in 
the  circumstance,  that  ‘  it  Avas  this  large  cellar  Avhich  held  the 
‘  greater  number  of  Avomen  and  children  who  fled  here  for 
‘  shelter  at  different  moments  of  danger  during  the  War  of 
‘  IndejAendence.’ 

The  j)ro\dsion  made  for  any  intellectual  Avants  of  the  monks 
— if  indeed  they  ever  felt  such — Avas  of  the  most  meagre 
description.  The  key  of  the  library  ‘  Avas  found  AAnth  some 
‘  delay  and  difficulty ;  ’  and  the  room  itself  ‘  might  have  passed 
‘  for  a  badly  lit  and  worse  ventilated  cellar,’  Avhile  the  MSS. 
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and  books  it  contained  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  convent,  the  oldest 
of  their  muniments  and  that  which  is  regarded  as  the  charter- 
deed  of  their  foundation,  is  a  ‘  golden  bull  ’  of  the  Emperor 
John  Paleologos.  Equally  scanty  was  the  attention  bestowed 
on  education.  ‘  A  sort  of  school  was  kept  for  the  novices, 

‘  much  on  the  level  of  the  Hellenic  schools ;  and  now  and  then 
‘  the  fathers  borrowed  a  volume  of  prayers  from  their  library.’ 
Even  the  services  of  the  church  Avere  conducted  with  that  lazy 
nonchalant  air  of  negligence,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
traveller  in  all  the  churches  of  Greece,  as  contrasted  with  the 
external  decorum  and  propriety  udth  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
rites  are  celebrated  in  the  jMjorest  village  of  Italy. 

When  we  remember  that  Megaspllion  stands  confessedly 
first  among  the  monastic  establishments  of  Greece,  not  only  in 
numbers  but  iu  consideration,  such  a  picture  is  discouraging 
enough,  and  naturally  leads  our  author  to  speculate  upon  the 
striking  difference  between  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
w’as  perha|>s  disposed  to  look  with  too  favourable  an  eye  upon 
the  latter,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  vast  superiority  to 
those  of  the  East.  The  impulse  originally  given  by  St.  Bene¬ 
dict,  and  afterwards  rencAved  and  repeated  in  so  many  varied 
forms,  has  been  Avholly  Avanting  in  the  monasteries  of  the 
Greek  Church,  Avhich  liaA'e  vegetated  for  centuries  in  indolence 
and  apathy,  unbroken  by  any  spirit-stirring  movement  either 
from  Avithin  or  from  AA'ithout. 

The  government  of  King  Otho,  to  do  them  justice,  made 
some  efforts  at  reform,  and  not  only  kept  down  the  number  of 
monasteries,  which  Avas  gradually  lowered  from  the  enormous 
number  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  (I),  to  Avhich  it  had 
attained  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revt)lutionary  A\'ar,  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-tAvo — a  number  still  utterly  disproportionate  to 
the  iKjpulation  and  resources  of  the  petty  kingdom — but  made 
some  attempts  at  the  reform  and  improvement  of  those  Avhich 
still  exist.  They  obtained  the  apjH)intment  of  a  young,  earnest- 
minded,  and  very  intelligent  monk,  as  Hegoumenos  of  the 
convent  of  Phaneromeni,  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  Avho 
not  only  produced  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  con- 
A’eiit  immediately  under  his  rule,  but  exerted  himself  to  intro¬ 
duce  similar  improvements  in  Mega.spilion  itself.  In  this 
attempt,  hoAvcver,  though  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  he  was  met  by  the  strenuous  op|K»sition  of  the  Avhole 
community,  the  old  Hegoumenos  at  their  head,  who  thought 
the  existing  state  of  disci))line  and  management  needed  no  re- 
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form ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  promising  young  abbot  unfortu¬ 
nately  lost  all  influence  and  power  by  taking  an  active  part  on 
behalf  of  King  Otho  in  the  revolution  of  1862.  Since  that 
time,  adds  Miss  Wyse  in  a  note,  ‘  all  thought  of  monastic  or 
‘  ecclesiastical  reform  has  been  put  aside  for  quieter  times,  and 
‘  Megaspilion,  Pentelicus,  and  many  other  convents,  which  so 
‘  much  need  improvement,  continue  to  enjoy  their  time- 
‘  honoured  lethargy.’  *  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  monastic  institutions  in  Greece  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  Church  is  far  more  direct  and  important  than 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  because  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
bishops  are  always,  without  exception,  chosen  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  monastic  orders.  From  whatever  quarter  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  regeneration  of  Greece  may  proceed,  it  is  certainly 
not  to  the  Cliurch  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  origin.  But 
as  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  continues  in  un¬ 
diminished  proportions  and  unimpaired  in  its  influence  over 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  it  will  constitute  an  element  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  calculate  the  effect.  As  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  some¬ 
what  quaintly  remarks :  ‘  A  free  government,  a  free  press,  and 
‘  a  free  university,  existing  immediately  under  the  action  of 
‘  European  education  and  feeling,  and  yet  in  juxtaposition 
‘  with  the  landmarks  of  the  old  Byzantine  civilisation,  form 
‘  together  a  force  calculated  to  impel  in  a  very  singular 
‘  diagonal.’ 

Far  more  satisfactory  is  the  result  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s 
observations  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  parts  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  which  he  traversed  in  the  course  of  his  tour.  This  is 
indeed,  in  all  rcsjocts,  the  brightest  spot  in  the  present  condition 
of  Greece.  The  p)eop)le  of  all  classes  ai-e  unanimous  in  their  de¬ 
sire  for  education  ;  and  though,  as  usual,  their  efforts  are  very 
imperfectly  seconded  by  the  Govenunent,  and  sometuues  by  the 
local  authorities,  their  spontaneous  exertions  have  secured  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  statistical  statement  of  the  number  of 
schools  of  different  classes  in  Greece  is  in  itself  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  rising  kingdom  in  this  resp>ect ;  but  that  which  no 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  231.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  in  justice  to  the 
Greek  convents,  that  on  a  subsequent  visit  in  1861  to  that  of  ‘the 
Taxiarch’  (St.  Michael),  near  Vostitza,  which  is  second  only  to 
Megaspilion  in  size  and  the  number  of  its  monks,  though  little 
known  and  rarely  visited  by  strangers.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  found  a 
very  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  existed  at  Megas¬ 
pilion,  and  was  able  to  bear  favourable  testimony  both  to  the 
8up)erior  discipline  of  the  monks,  and  the  marked  cleanliness  of  the 
convent  itself — a  rare  exception  indeed  among  Greek  monasteries  ! 
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educational  statistics  can  supjdy  is  precisely  the  point  to  which 
Sir  Thomas  Wyse  fui’nishes  his  distinct  testimony — the  inherent 
vital  energy  that  pervades  the  whole.  Sir  Thomas  himself  had 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
Athens,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  those  of  his  own  country ; 
and  at  the  places  he  visited  in  the  Morea,  he  never  omitted 
to  visit  the  schools  in  the  Intervals  of  his  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches.  The  result  was  almost  everywhere  the  same.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  full  of  anima¬ 
tion  and  interest.  ‘  The  whole  thing  was  vitality  itself.’ 
Where  this  is  the  case,  as  Sir  Thomas  adds,  there  may  be 
‘  details  to  improve,  omissions  to  supply,  but  reform  is  easy 
‘  and  certain.  The  great  mainspring  of  improvement  is  there 
‘  — life.’ 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  notice  in  detail  any  of  the 
more  archaiological  parts  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  book.  They  con¬ 
tain,  indeed,  very  little  that  is  new,  nor  did  the  circumstances  of 
his  tour  enable  him  to  carry  on  any  special  and  continuous  re¬ 
searches  ;  and  mthout  these  it  is  almost  impossible  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  ancient  remains  in  Greece. 
The  task  of  the  traveller  has  been  thoroughly  fulfilled,  and  it 
remains  for  that  of  the  excavator  to  commence.  Sir  T.  Wyse 
has,  indeed,  devoted  a  considerable  sjiace  to  the  topography  of 
ancient  Sparta,  concerning  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  we 
know  nothing;  but  it  must  be  added  that,  in  all  ])robability,  we 
shall  never  know  much  more.  It  may  readily  be  admitted  that 
C<)1.  Leake’s  conjectural  map  might  in  several  jwints  be  made 
more  plausible — this  is  Mr.  Clark’s  conclusion  as  well  as  that 
of  Sir  T.  W  yse  *  ;  but  it  will,  after  all,  remain  but  conjectural, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Clark’s  observation, 
that  ‘  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  guess  at  a  riddle  of  which  the 
‘  answer  can  never  be  known.’  If  any  additional  light  be 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  it  can  only  be  by  systematic  excava¬ 
tions,  and  the  discovery  of  foundations  still  remaining.  But 
we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  A  far  more  promising 
field  for  such  explorations  presents  itself  in  the  Vale  of  Olympia, 
where  some  of  the  localities  are  clearly  marked  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter 


*  Mr.  Clark’s  interesting  volume,  published  in  1858,  could  not 
well  have  reached  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  at  the  time  that  he  actually 
made  his  tour ;  but  it  is  singular  that  it  appears  to  have  been  still 
unknown  to  him  when  he  drew  up  the  various  dissertations  upon 
antiquarian  subjects,  which  must  in  many  instances  have  been  sub¬ 
sequently  added. 
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lias  been  determined  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  partial  excavation 
carried  on  by  the  French  Commission.  Here  also  we  may 
fairly  hope  that  such  labours  would  be  rewarded  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  valuable  works  of  art.  When  we  contemjilate  the 
enormous  list  of  such  monuments  enumerated  by  Pausanias, 
who  has  devoted  one-eighth  of  his  whole  "work  to  Olymjila 
alone,  it  is  impossible  not  to  indulge  the  hope  that  some  at 
least  of  these  countless  treasures  may  still  lie  buried  beneath 
the  depth  of  alluvial  soil,  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
centuries  ujion  the  sacred  site.  Unfortunately  the  circum¬ 
stances  have  not  been  favourable.  Desolate  as  is  the  site  of 
Olympia  itself,  there  had  arisen  on  the  heights  above,  one  of 
the  projecting  underfalls  of  Erymanthus,  a  Turkish  town  called 
Lala,  which  had  risen  to  considerable  importance  under  the 
latter  years  of  the  Turkish  rule,  and  the  agas  of  which  found 
in  the  remains  of  Olymjiia  a  convenient  and  inexhaustible 
quarry.  Much  the  same  thing  had  taken  ])lace  at  Sparta,  from 
whence  the  materials  of  the  ancient  edifices  were  doubtless 
carried  away  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mistra,  Avhich  was 
originally  built  by  the  Frankish  lord,  Guillaume  de  Villehar- 
douin,  and  became,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  under 
the  Turks,  the  recognised  capital  of  the  surrounding  district. 

Various  attempts  have  at  difTerent  times  been  made  to  resume 
the  work  of  excavation  at  Olympia,  but  hitherto  \vithout  eftect. 
The  Bavarian  government  of  Greece  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  not  carrying  on  extensive  operations  of  this  kind  on  its  own 
account,  when  its  finances  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  Avants  of  the  state.  But  Avith  a  jealousy  like  that  Avhich 
formerly  prevailed  at  Naples,  Avhile  they  did  nothing  them¬ 
selves,  they  threw  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  Avay  of  such  ex- 
]  durations  being  undertaken  by  foreigners.  It  Avas  only  during 
the  last  fcAv  years  of  the  government  of  King  Otho  that  a 
lietter  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  results  in  certain  localities  have 
been  such  as  greatly  to  stimulate  and  encourage  similar  re¬ 
searches  elscAA-here.  All  undertakings  of  the  kind  have,  indeed, 
been,  as  Miss  Wyse  observes,  unaided  by  the  Government ;  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  funds  to  carry  them  on,  if  only  they  are  not 
interfered  Avith.  A  good’summary  of  these  results  is  given  by 
Miss  Wyse  in  one  of  her  valuable  notes. 

‘At  Delphi,  the  French  have  been  foremost,  and  in  1861  they 
discovered  an  extraordinary  number  of  inscriptions — amounting  to 
a  thousand  *,  it  Avas  said — on  the  front  of  the  temple  platform.  Their 


*  This  was  an  exaggeration.  The  actual  number  was  four 
hundred  and  eighty — still  a  goodly  addition  to  the  Corpus  Inscrip- 
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labours,  however,  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
shortly  before  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  visited  Delphi.  Indeed,  further 
progress  at  Delphi  is  almost  impossible,  as  the  peasants  have,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  authorities,  rebuilt  their  village  over  every 
available  corner  of  the  ruins,  and  make  fabulous  demands  whenever 
the  question  of  removal  or  compensation  is  mooted.  Nothing  else 
has  been  attempted  in  the  provinces ;  but  the  excavations  at  Athens 
have  greatly  advanced  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Arehaeolo- 
gical  ^ciety  of  Greece  has  chiefly  borne  the  expense,  and  the  works 
have  been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  well-known  M. 
Pittakis,  so  many  years  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  whose  zealous  devotion  to  everything  connected  with 
antiquity  cannot  be  easily  replaced.  Besides  the  clearing  out  of  the 
Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus,  a  large  part  of  the  Bouleuterion  and 
neighbouring  buildings  has  been  opened  up,  although  situated  in  the 
worst  quarter  of  the  town,  consisting  altogether  of  Albanian  cottages. 
Moreover,  the  Acropolis  itself  has  been  laid  bare  to  the  very  rock. 
Its  picturesque  beauty  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  in  consequence : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  site  of  note  is  ascertained — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  Minerva  Promachos — and  little  more  in¬ 
formation  need  be  there  expected.  The  most  important  excavation, 
however,  is  that  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  or  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Greece.  It  was  undertaken 
partly  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  by  the  learned 
German  M.  Strack,  author  of  numerous  monographs  on  this  theatre, 
and  who  was  then  occupied  on  a  larger  work  upon  the  subject 
Particularly  anxious  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
central  stairs  represented  in  the  famous  coin  of  this  th<.atre,  he,  un¬ 
like  previous  explorers,  commenced  his  diggings  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  site.  A  few  days’  labour  rewarded  him,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  stairs  exactly  in  the  position  indicated  on  the  coin.  Continuing 
his  excavations  downwards,  he  at  last  came  to  the  orchestra,  which 
displayed  the  marble  chairs  which  the  inscriptions  on  them  show  to 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Archons  and  to  the  Priests  of  Bacchus 
and  various  divinities,  and  w’hich  arc  in  an  almost  perfect  state. 
Originally  there  must  have  been  sixty-seven  of  these  marble  thrones 
or  seats — thirty-three  on  each  side  of  that  of  the  Priest  of  Bacchus 
in  the  centre.  Fifty-three  of  the  thrones  in  the  front  row  have  been 
found,  and  of  these  forty-four  were  appropriated  to  priests  and 
officers  of  temples,  and  nine  to  the  civil  magistrates.  Besides  these 
there  still  exist  seven  thrones  in  higher  rows.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  91.) 

The  theatre  thus  unexpectedly  brought  to  light  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  now  existing  in 
Greece,  even  at  Athens.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most 
perfect,  as  well  as  the  largest,  specimens  of  ancient  Greek 


tionuni.  They  have  since  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  Government  (8vo.  Paris,  1863),  but  unfortunately  present 
but  little  interest  or  variety. 
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theatres  still  extant,  but  it  has  an  interest  which  no  other  can 
possess ;  it  was  the  theatre  of  Athens  in  the  (lays  of  its  dramatic 
glories — the  theatre  which  (vitnessed  the  first  representations  of 
the  tragedies  of  vEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  of 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The  marble  seats  are  still  the 
game  which  were  crowded  with  the  spectators  of  the  ‘Frogs’  or 
‘  Birds ;  ’  nay,  the  very  marble  throne  remains  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  priest  of  Bacchus,  when  the  mimic  god  abruptly 
i  turned  to  him  from  the  stage  and  implored  his  protection.*  It 
would  have  been  imjmssible  for  any  one  who  visited  Athens  as 
lately  as  1861,  to  have  believed  that  the  matchless  group  of 
ancient  monuments  which  then  adorned  the  Acropolis  was 
destined  shortly  to  receive  an  accession  of  such  surpassing 
interest. 

Very  im})ortant,  too,  are  the  discoveries  made  near  the 
church  of  the  Aghia  Triadha  (the  Holy  Trinity),  just  outside 
the  modem  town,  where  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  sepulchral  monuments,  forming  part  of  a  ‘  Street  ot 
‘  Tombs,’  that  led  up  to  the  gate  of  Athens  on  the  side  of  the 
Piraeus.  Several  of  these  belong  to  the  best  times  of  Athenian 
art,  and  the  sculptures  that  adorn  one  of  them  in  particidar 
1  are  of  especial  value  in  the  historj'  of  art,  from  their  bearing 
the  jwecise  date  (b.c.  394,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cnidus)  in 
which  its  occupant  fell  in  a  combat  of  (javalry  at  Corinth. 

All  these  monuments  were  buried  to  a  considerable  dei)th 
under  the  accumulated  soil,  and  hence  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  by  continuing  the  excavations  along  the  line  of  road  up  to 
the  gate,  many  more  will  be  discovered,  w'hile  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  site  of  the  gate  will  be  an  important  topo¬ 
graphical  i)oint. 

But  in  pro})ortion  to  the  richness  of  the  treasures,  w'hich  we 
I  believe  will  continue  to  be  brought  to  light  by  excavations  at 
Athens  itself  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourh(K)d,  must  be  our 
regret  at  the  absence  of  any  adequate  j>rovision  for  their  future 
cust(Kly  and  ]>rotection.  The  want  of  a  jiroper  museum  at 
Athens  is  a  deficiency  that  is  painfully  felt  by  every  visitor  to 
the  new  metrojKjlis  of  Greece :  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  past  applied  to  the  purpose,  is  wholly 
Inadequate,  and  has  long  been  overcrowded.  ‘  Present  dis- 


•  'Icpcv,  ciu<pvXal6v  fi,  tv  ut  trot  Ivfiirorric.  (^Rance,  v.  297.) 
The  inscriptions  on  these  marble  thrones  are  of  much  later  date — 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  seats  themselves  formed  part  of  the  original  arrangements 
of  the  theatre. 
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‘  coveries  and  acquisitions,’  says  Sir  T.  AVyse,  ‘  must  be  con- 
‘  signed  pell-mell  to  the  lumber-room,  to  casinos,  private  houses, 

‘  to  the  doubtful  faith  of  ignorant  or  a])athetic  ministers,  and, 

‘  ultimately,  all  may  be  lost.’  In  vain  was  the  duty  of  remedy¬ 
ing  this  deficiency  urged  again  and  again  u|X)n  the  Greek 
Government  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who  ‘  held  the  opinion,  and 
‘  omitted  no  opj)ortunity  of  impressing  it  on  all  Greeks,  that 
‘  the  preservation  of  their  antiquities  is  a  duty  they  owe  to 
‘  Europe  quite  as  much  as  to  their  omi  country.’  But  his 
representations  ujxm  this,  as  upon  so  many  other  subjects, 
remained  ndthout  eftect.  Want  of  funds  Avas,  indee<l,  the  ob¬ 
vious  excuse  pleadetl  by  the  ministers ;  but  there  is  little  doubt, 
as  Miss  Wyse,  Avho  >vell  knew  the  real  state  of  things,  remarks, 
that — 

‘  Had  the  will  been  there,  the  means  would  have  doubtless  been 
forthcoming.  Proper  representations  would  have  easily  induced  the 
wealthy  M.  Sina,  of  Vienna,  to  have  applied  the  unlimited  sum  he 
has  destined  for  the  Academy  at  Athens  to  the  more  essential  purpose 
of  a  museum.  As  to  this  academy,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  on  its  utter  use¬ 
lessness,  as  even  those  professors,  who  have  the  ambition  to  be 
appointed  academicians,  acknowledge  that  such  an  institution  is 
unsuited  to  the  Avants  of  Athens,  at  least  for  another  half-century  to 
come;  but  it  is  painful  that  such  generosity  should  be  so  ill-applied, 
when  a  really  useful  purpose  might  have  been  attained  in  its  stead. 
Moreover,  the  most  eligible  spot  for  a  museum  has  been  usurped  bv 
this  new  building.  A  vacant  space  remained  beside  the  University, 
as  though  in  waiting  for  its  satellite — a  museum  :  but  this  exactly  is 
the  ground  chosen  for  the  Sinas  Academy.  The  building  in  itself 
promises  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  internal  decorations  are  to  harmo¬ 
nise  with  the  exterior.  A  new  quarry  Avas  opened  at  Pentelicus  in 
1862  to  supply  the  marble,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  Avhole 
Avithout  cement,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  That  expense  is 
no  consideration,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  500,000  drachmae, 
or  about  20,000/.,  were  stated  to  have  been  laid  out  on  the  walls, 
Avhen  not  six  feet  above  ground.  Yet  the  very  perfection  aimed  at 
Avill  have  the  drawback  of  extinguishing  the  University  close  by, 
which  is  in  size  and  position  so  Avell-suited  to  the  Avants  of  Greece. 
Sir  Tliomas  Wyse  never  ceased  lamenting  the  fatal  choice  of  this 
site,  and  what  he  considered  the  uselessness  of  a  building,  which,  if 
rightly  applied,  might  have  proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  Greece,  and 
a  noble  monument  to  the  munificent  founder.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  94.) 

One  reason  AA-hy  the  ])roject  of  an  academy  finds  especial 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Greek  savuns,  as  Avell  as  government 
etnplot/esy  is  jierhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  scheme 
includes  a  provision  of  liberal  salaries  for  the  academicians  I 

The  result  of  all  Sir  Thomas’s  exertions,  in  this  and  many 
similar  matters,  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  Avords  of  his  editor : 
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‘  In  fact  all  Sir  Thomas  Wyse’s  disinterested  efforts  for  the 
‘  advancement  of  Greece  proved  mere  waste  of  time  in  regard 
‘  to  the  Government,  no  matter  who  its  members.  Not  so,  how- 
‘  ever,  in  the  moral  influence  obtained,  and  in  the  earnest  desire 
‘  for  im])rovement  he  aroused  among  the  more  serious-minded 
‘  |K)rtion  of  the  community,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
‘  communication.  Of  the  universal  esteem  he  thereby  enjoyed, 
‘  and  the  high  respect  to  his  memory  shown  by  every  Greek, 

‘  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  deeply  as  it  may  be  felt.’  The 
collection  and  ])ublication  of  the  various  instructive  memoirs 
presented  by  him  to  the  Government,  translated  into  Greek, 
was  repeatedly  urged  m)on  him,  and  would  have  proved  a  most 
valuable  boon  to  the  Greek  community,  but  it  was  considered 
incompatible  with  his  official  jMjsition.  By  the  publication  of 
the  present  volumes  his  accomplished  niece  has  in  some  degree, 
though  of  necessity  but  imperfectly,  supplied  the  deficiency : 
she  has  at  least  furnished  an  enduring  record  of  his  untiring 
and  zealous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  ])eople  among  whom 
he  resided  so  long ;  a  record  not  the  less  likely  to  impress  itself 
on  the  minds  of  many  readers,  because  it  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  an  agreeable  book  of  travels,  instead  of  those  of  a  ponderous 
official  blue  book. 


Akt.  X. — 1.  The  Principles  of  Nature :  her  Divine  Revela¬ 
tions,  and  a  Voice  to  Mankind.  By  and  through  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  New  York : 
1847. 

2.  The  Great  llarmonia  ;  heiny  a  Philosophical  Revelation  of 
the  Natural,  Spiritual,  and  Celestial  Universe.  By  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Davis.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  5  vols. 
Boston  (U.S.) :  1858-60. 

3.  Spiritualism.  By  JoiiN  WoRTii  Edmonds  and  George 
T.  Dexter,  M.D.  With  an  Appendix  by  N.  P.  Tall- 
MADGE.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo.  2  vols.  New  York ; 
1854-5. 

4.  Experimental  Investiyation  of  the  Spirit  Manifestations ; 
demoHstratiny  the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their  Communion 
with  Mortals.  By  ROBERT  Hare,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo.  New  York:  1858. 

A  bout  midway  between  New  York  and  Albany,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  stands  the  j)leasant 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,  containing  a  population  of  nearly  twenty 
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thousand  souls.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  tlie  site  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  few  miserable  cottages  and  fannsteads,  and  a 
solitary  building  for  public  worship ;  it  now  includes  many 
handsome  rectangular  streets,  sixteen  churches,  four  banks, 
various  large  factories,  an  endowetl  collegiate  school  for  bovs, 
a  corresiK)nding  academy  for  girls,  and  the  Panthkon  of 
Progress.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  grandeur,  and  such 
the  prosperity  of  this  newly-created  capital  of  Duchess 
County  at  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  United  States  in 
1861.  Possibly,  that  terrible  event  has  changed,  as  in  too 
many  other  Transatlantic  cities,  the  whole  aspect  of  its  for¬ 
tunes — j>ossibly,  ruined  its  commerce  and  decimated  its  i)eople, 
or  caused  many  of  them  to  fly  from  the  presence  of  the 
detested  conscription-agent,  or  the  more  dreaded  tax-gatherer. 
'\\c  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  particular  fate  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  during  that  momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Re])ublic  :  on  its  fall  or  preservation,  not  a  little,  socially 
and  religiously,  Avould  seem  to  depend. 

Whether,  in  our  enumeration  of  the  principal  edifices  adorn¬ 
ing  this  modern  capital  in  the  West,  M  e  are  strictly  correct  in 
comprising  in  it  that  M'hich  bears  the  high-sounding  but  anti- 
Christian  title  of  ‘  Pantheon  ’  is  dubious  ;  because,  whilst  some 
people  of  large  faith  speak  of  that  surj)rising  structure  as  if  it 
were  a  material  reality,  there  are  not  a  fev-  seeptics  who  pro¬ 
fanely  treat  it  as  an  unsubstantial  fabric  of  the  architect’s 
brain.  So  far  as  we  dare  predicate  from  these  conflicting 
opinions,  it  has  neither  a  celestial  nor  a  terrestrial  basis  ;  but, 
like  the  coffin  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  is  balanced  in  interme¬ 
diate  space  on  the  opposite  |)oles  of  magnetism.  That  subtile 
poM'cr,  moreover,  not  only  regulates  ndth  marvellous  effect  its 
whole  interior  economy,  but  it  likeM'ise  influences  in  an  equally 
wonderful  manner  every  inquirer  Avho  ventures  to  pass  its 
]x»rtals,  u|xm  the  someM’hat  startling  condition,  that  he  leaves 
ids  ‘  corporeal  form’  outside  ;  for  disemlxxlied  spirits  alone  are 
admitted  into  it,  or  those  (to  quote  the  gibberish  of  its  pre¬ 
siding  genius)  who  can  ‘  get  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  IxKlies.’ 
Compliance  nith  this  indispensable  re(iuisition,  accompanied 
by  a  tractable  nill  and  an  absolute  faith,  insures  the  visitor — 
be  he  plebeian  or  noble,  literate  or  illiterate' — temjMwary  j)os- 
session  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  wisd«»m,  human  and  divine. 
No  secret  of  Nature,  no  mystery  of  art,  is  Mithheld  from  him; 
all  the  truths  of  philosophy  and  all  the  results  of  science  are 
his,  without  alloy  and  M’ithont  lalxmr ;  he  acquires  the  m  IioIc 
Intuitionally  ;  angelic  intelligences,  as  m  cU  as  the  spirits  of  de¬ 
parted  men,  obey  his  summons  and  minister  to  his  curiosity; 
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planets  and  constellations  roll  submissively  at  his  feet ;  the 
panorama  of  the  whole  universe  passes  before  him ;  and  the 
hidden  springs  of  all  things  are  exposed  to  his  omniscient  gaze. 
These  astounding  |)owers  of  inquisitive  mortals,  and  these  re¬ 
velations  of  spiritual  phenomena,  are  daily  exercised  in  and 
proclaimed  from  that  novel  chamber  of  imagery,  the  Pantheon 
of  Progress.  Thither,  it  is  said,  countless  multitudes  of  eager 
pilgrims,  from  all  ])arts,  and  of  all  grades  and  professions — 
judges  and  senators,  physicians  and  clergymen,  artisans  and 
day-labourers — continually  resort,  as  to  a  solitary  well  in  a 
desert,  to  slake  their  insatiable  thirst  for  extramundane  expe¬ 
rience  and  wisdom.  Neither  the  Pythian  priestesses  of  Delphi, 
nor  the  Selli  of  Dodona,  in  antiquity — neither  the  Hadjis  to 
Mecca,  nor  the  worshippers  of  Latin  shrines  in  modern  times, 
pretended  to  higher  powers  of  di\-ination,  or  to  greater  sanc¬ 
tity  of  purpose,  than  the  projector  of  this  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  the  com|)osite  body  of  devotees  flocking  into  it. 
Its  foundations  were  noiselessly  laid  in  Poughkeej)sie  between 
the  years  1845  and  1847  ;  and  the  superstructure  raised  u|)on 
them,  gigantic  as  it  is  already,  is  still  apparently  very  far  from 
completion.  Either  a  story,  or  a  wing,  or  some  embellishment 
equally  imjKjrtant,  is  yearly  or  oftener  added  to  it ;  so  that  it 
really  is  what  its  title  expresses  it  to  be  —  a  Pantheon  of 
Progress. 

To  describe  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  vast  building, 
or  even  to  enumerate  the  principal  personages  in  honour  of 
whom  it  has  been  designed,  w’ould  far  exceed  our  ordinary 
limits.  None,  in  fact,  but  the  most  enthusiastic  and  accom¬ 
plished  of  spiritualists  would  undertake  so  laborious  a  task. 
The  temple  is  not  only  a  habitation  for  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  world’s  teachers,  heathen  and  Christian ;  but  likeAvise  a  re¬ 
pository  for  every  moral  philosophy  and  every  scientific  theory 
recognised  and  exploded.  In  the  comjirehensive  language  of 
its  architect,  it  ‘  covers  an  inunense  field  of  beautiful  concep- 
‘  tions ;  also  boundless  regions  of  psychological  problems,  and 
‘  of  scientific  discoveries  innumerable.’  Lest  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
vast  accumulation  of  treasures,  ancient  and  modern,  he  may 
turn  for  instant  relief  and  doubt-subduing  instruction  to  the 
ever-j)re8ent  guardians  of  them.  There,  amongst  others,  he 
will  meet  with  Brahma,  ‘the  representative  idealist’;  with 
Sanconiathon,  ‘  the  divine  friend  of  mankind,’  who  flourished, 
it  seems,  in  this  ‘  rudimentary  sphere  ’  exactly  3,632  years 
ago ;  with  Moses,  the  reputed  author  of  certain  ‘  ])ersonal  bye- 
‘  laws  ’  (vulgarly  known  as  the  Ten  Commandments)  and 
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‘  egotistic  institutions’:  ‘Whether  he  lived,  or  did  not,’  our 
architect  paradoxically  remarks,  ‘  is  no  question  of  importance 
‘  — he  lives  in  the  Pantheon  of  Progress ;  ’  wth  Ej)icurus,  ‘  to 
‘  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  sublimest  lessons  ’ ; 
with  Jesus,  of  whom,  in  the  spiritualised  judgment  of  our 
architect,  ‘  too  little  is  really  known  for  any  honest  man  to 
‘  affirm  anything  as  jHJsitively  true  ’ — nevertheless,  a  place  is 
conceded  to  Him  in  tliis  modern  Pantheon  ;  with  Paul,  ‘  the 
‘  apostle  and  believer,’  w'hose  ‘  whole  soul  went  down  on  its 
‘  knees  before  the  altar  of  a  special  incarnation ;  ’  Avith  Luther, 
‘the  self-sufficient  leader’;  with  Swedenborg,  ‘the  inspired 
‘  Avriter’;  AA-ith  Ann  Lee,  or  ‘Ann  the  AV'ord,’  as  she  styled 
herself,  the  illustrious  foundress  of  the  sect  of  the  Shakers — 
‘  She  unfolded,’  says  our  architect,  ‘  a  principle — an  Idea — 
‘  AA’hich  no  man,  not  even  Jesus,  had  announced,  or  perhaps 
‘  surmised’ ;  Avith  John  ^lurray,  ‘  the  founder  of  Universallsm’; 
Avith  Joanna  Southcote,  ‘  Avho  came  forth  about  the  year  1804 
‘  Avith  a  full-bloA\n  double-rose  of  typical  experiences’;  and 
Avlth  Theodore  Parker,  ‘  the  noblest  politico-theological  and 
‘  spiritual  reformer  that  ever  breathed.’  * 

The  projector,  builder,  and  arch-flamen  of  this  modern 
temple  of  the  ‘gods’  is  AndreAv  Jackson  Davis,  universally 
knoAvn  on  the  Northern  Continent  of  America  as  ‘  the  Seer 
‘  of  Poughkeepsie.’  The  personal  history  of  this  remarkable 
individual  corresponds  Avith  the  marA’els  of  his  creation.  Bom 
in  the  year  1826  of  humble  parents,  his  early  youth  AA-as  spent 
in  tending  cattle  at  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County,  Xcaa' 
York,  the  scene  of  his  birth,  OAA'ing  to  the  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  father,  Avhose  occupation  Avas  that  of  a 
cobbler,  the  boy’s  school  tuition  Avas  limited  to  five  months; 
during  Avhich  time  he  Avas  shifte<l  from  one  village  pedagogue 
to  another,  with  the  A'ain  ht)pe  of  developing  any  latent  talent 
AA-ithin  him.  But,  as  he  confesses  in  his  autobiography,  he 
had  ‘  an  inAvrought  repugnance  to  the  compulsiveness  of 
‘  studying  in  a  book,’  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  as  he  presently 
adds,  his  ‘  perpendicular  position  at  the  foot  of  the  class  became 
‘  a  fixt  fact’  Both  tutors  and  relatives  despaired  of  making 
anything  of  him ;  he  Avas  the  laughing-stock  of  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  Avho  nicknamed  him  ‘  a  dummy ;  ’  whilst 
his  father  averred,  that  ‘  he  AAould  never  earn  his  salt,  for  he 
‘  had  not  gumption  enough  to  make  a  AA'histle !  ’  Dismissed 
from  the  village  academy  as  a  confirmed  ‘  blockhead,’  the  lad 

*  A.  J.  Davis’  ‘  The  Great  Harmonia,’  5th  edit.  vol.  v.  pp.  198, 
ct  seq. 
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liiinsclf  once  more  to  the  fields.  There,  day  after  day, 
eommuning  alone  with  his  own  A'exed  spirit  and  with  Nature, 
lie  ‘frequently  heai’d  a  pure  and  bird-like  melody  floating 
‘  dreamily  through  the  heavens,’  and  sometimes  voices  ad¬ 
dressing  him.  .Vt  other  times  he  saw  transparent  forms — 

‘  Their  fluid  bodies  half-dissolved  in  light  ’ — 

hovering  about  his  jiath.  The  first  of  these  ecstasies,  or 
*  memories,’  as  he  calls  them,  was  realised  when  he  was  only 
‘  three  years  and  a  few  weeks  old.’  fie  kept  his  own  counsel 
for  a  long  time,  and  none  in  the  meanwhile  suspected  him  of 
having  a  care,  or  of  harbouring  a  thought  above  the  simple 
agricultural  duties  required  of  him.  One  day  whilst  walking 
alone,  as  usual,  in  a  cornfield,  a  voice  distinctly  whispered  into 
his  ear,  ‘  To-Pough-keep-sie !’  Thither,  accordingly,  after 
much  j)ersuasion,  he  induced  his  parents  to  go.  U])on  the 
v.diole,  the  change  proved  beneficial  to  his  father ;  from  a 
village  cobbler  ‘  he  graduated  (says  his  son)  to  the  more  pro- 
‘  ductlve  and  res])ectable  ])osition  of  a  journeyman  shoemaker.’ 
After  a  little  while,  too,  the  youthful  visionary  himself  was 
biuind  an  apprentice  to  the  same  trade.  He  was  fortunate  in 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kindly  disposed  master,  who  treated 
him  as  one  of  his  family.  The  same  mysterious  occurrences 
happened  to  him  in  his  new  sphere  of  action ;  the  visions  in¬ 
creased  in  number  and  distinctness,  as  well  as  in  interest  and 
iin]M)rtaiK-c  ;  the  ‘  voices  ’  became  more  familiar  and  outspoken, 
and  coming  events  were  foretold  by  them.  Amongst  other 
things,  they  forewarned  him  of  his  mother’s  death,  and  that 
circumstance  corresiKuiding  in  every  ]>articular  with  the  pre- 
;liction,  determined  the  religious  belief,  if  not  the  Immediate 
!*reer,  of  the  future  seer.  Thenceforward  he  Avas  a  ‘  splri- 
'  tualist  ’ — the  first  of  that  innumerable  company  which,  like  a 
flo(Kl,  has  since  inundated  every  State  in  America,  north  and 
south  of  Dixie’s  land. 

Some  time  elapsed,  however,  before  young  Davis  fully  com- 
jirehendcd  the  meaning  of  these  repeated  ex))eriences.  As 
yet,  the  conduct  of  his  aerial  visitants  Avas  juwokingly  in- 
exjdlcable;  they  Avere  ahvays  Invisible  Avhen  they  chose  to 
address  him,  and  obstinately  silent  Avhen  they  revealed  them¬ 
selves  to  his  gaze.  He  Avas  being  gradually  prepared,  as  sub¬ 
sequent  events  shoAved,  for  the  reception  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Sjuritualists — namely,  that  the  disembotlied 
spirits  of  mankind  Avere  capable  of  maintaining  a  dii'ect  ])ersonal 
eA)rres])ondcnce  Avith  their  gi-osser  brethren  on  earth.  This  ‘ 
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interestiii"  fact  was  thus  partially  disclosed  to  him  for  the 
first  time : — 

‘  Being  allowed  (says  he)  the  freedom  of  the  house,  my  master’s 
children  would  frequently  unite  with  and  aid  me  in  trying  to  sing 
Washingtonian-Temperance  Songs.  One  Sunday  while  singing 
“  Where  are  the  friends  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 

Long,  long  ago,”  &c., 

there  happened  a  pleasing  mystical  circumstance  of  which  I  was  the 
sole  recipient.  When  we  sang  the  words 

“  In  their  graves  laid  low,” 

I  heard  the  word  No!  distinctly  and  emphatically  shouted  in  my 
ear. 

‘  “  Don’t  do  that,  Russel,”  said  I  to  the  eldest  son. 

‘  “  Do  what?”  he  inquired  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

‘“Don’t  holler  iVb/  when  ’taint  in  the  song,”  I  pleadingly  ex¬ 
claimed. 

‘  “  I  didn’t,”  he  quickly  replied  :  “  I  didn’t  hear  it  neither.” 

‘  The  younger  children,  Austin  and  Freddy,  also  denied  any  parti¬ 
cipation.  So  we  proceeded  with  our  singing ;  but  whenever  we  sang 
the  affirmative,  that  our  friends  are 

“  In  their  graves  laid  low,” 

I  would  hear  the  negative  No!  as  clear  and  positive  as  any  word 
pronounced  by  ourselves.  At  the  time,  I  could  not  comprehend  it.’ 
{Magic  Staff') 

Whilst  ijoiulorin"  these  strange  matters  in  his  mind,  as  lie 
steadily  pursued  his  sedentary  occu})ation,  a  sublunary  circum¬ 
stance  hajipened  that  suddenly  caused  the  shoemaker’s  appren¬ 
tice  to  look  ultra  crepidam,  and  changed  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life.  In  the  autumn  of  184.3,  an  itinerant  mesmerist,  named 
Grimes,  visiteil  Poughkeejtsie,  and  there  delivered  a  brief  course 
of  lectures  on  psychometry,  or  animal  and  human  magnetism, 
witli  accompanying  illustrations — a  subject  which  was  then 
exciting  as  much  attention  in  the  United  States  as  in  tliis 
country.  Most  of  the  villagers  flocked  to  hear  him  ;  and  some, 
including  young  Davis,  freely  submitted  themselves  to  the 
lecturer’s  tests.  To  the  disap]H>intment,  however,  of  his  rural 
]tatrons,  and  much  to  his  own  annoyance,  Mr.  Grimes’  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  very  successful :  in  the  instance  of  Davis  they 
utterly  failed.  But  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  this  dis- 
comfiteil  lecturer,  the  subject  of  mesmerism  w'as  reojiened, 
under  hapiiier  ausjiices,  by  a  ^Ir.  Levingston,  the  village 
tailor.  It  was  discovered  by  this  dilettante  professor  of  the 
fashionable  science  that  young  Crispin,  when  pwperly  mani- 
]>ulatcd,  jms-sessed  most  astonishing  |)Owers  of  clairvoyance. 
"Old  and  youiig  beset  the  successful  tailor's  d(K>i-s  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  in  order  to  see  and  overhear  the  extraordi- 
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nary  phenomenon  within ;  who,  whilst  in  the  abnormal  state, 
not  only  revealed  all  the  wondei’ful  secrets  »)f  his  infancy, 
and  very  much  more  besides ;  hut  also  deserihecl,  with  almost 
t<H)  painful  exactness,  ‘  the  intenor  condition  ’  of  not  a  few 
of  his  visitors.  These  strange  revelations,  instead  of  repel¬ 
ling,  attracted  multitudes  to  him  fnnn  the  adjacent  counties, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  suffering  from  real  or  imaginary 
ilh.  .  \  . 

After  submitting  for  two  or  three  months  to  every  species  of 
examination,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  satisfying  local 
inquisitiveness,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  the  clairvoyant 
state,  the  lad,  on  a  certain  occasion  when  in  it,  vehemently  pro¬ 
tested  against  being  longer  subjected  to  any  tests,  ‘  except  such 
‘  as  might  involve  matters  of  practical  utility ;  ’  at  the  same  time 
informing  his  magnetiser,  that  the  great  object  of  his  powers, 
in  the  stage  of  develo})mcnt  to  Avhich  they  had  then  attained, 
was  to  enable  him  to  examine  and  ])rescribe  for  ‘  tlie  sick.’ 
There  was  no  dLsputing  such  a  j)rudent  and  charitable  impres¬ 
sion  as  this:  ^Ir.  Levingston,  as  a  matter  of  course,  umne- 
diately  perceived  and  acknowledged  the  full  ])ur])ort  of  it,  and 
both  he  and  his  proteeje  agreed,  the  one  to  abandon  his  goose, 
and  the  other  his  last,  and  to  take  to — what  in  American  par¬ 
lance  is  called — ‘  stumping  the  jwoviuces.’  Their  success  was 
very  great  Indeed,  especially  in  the  state  and  capitiil  of  New 
York.  For  the  moderate  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  youthful  clair¬ 
voyant  would  look  through  tlie  body  of  an  Invalid,  dictate  a 
diagnosis  of  the  complaint,  and  suggest  the  most  appropriate 
remedy. 

When  Davis  quitted  Poughkeepsie  for  Xew  Y  ork,  he  was  in 
the  twentieth  year  »)f  his  age.  llis  education  at  that  time,  we 
are  told  by  those  who  were  pai’ticularly  Interested  in  his 
success,  barely  amounted  to  a  knowledge  of  reatling  ;md 
writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  All  who  then  came 
in  contact  Avith  him,  it  is  added,  ‘  were  irresistibly  impressed 
‘  that  he  Avas  a  young  man  of  very  little  school  CAlucation,’  a 
statement  Avhich  lAcrfcctlv  accords  Avith  Avhat  he  has  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  ‘  Ylaglc  Staff.’  Y*ct,  six  months  later,  Ave  find 
this  ‘  uneducated  and  unsophisticated  c*hild  of  nature,’  as  he  is 
described  by  another  of  his  admirers^  dictating  a  lxH>k,,  relating 
to  all  the  vast  questions  of  the  age — to  the  jihyslcal  sciences, 
to  Nature  iu  all  her  infinite  ramifications— to  Man  in  his  in¬ 
numerable  modes  of  existence — to  (iod  in  his  unfathomable 
abysses  of  Avisdoiu  and  |)OAver — and  revealing  unknoAvn  w<»rlds, 
and  bringing  a  ucav  life  and  a  ucav  immortality  to  light.  In 
that  brief  space  of  time,  this  inquisitive  youth  had  travelled  the 
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circle  of  nearly  all  knowledge,  and  j)enetrate<l  the  mysteries  of 
the  Avhole  material  and  sjdritual  universe  !  Surely,  there  can 
be  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  this  prodigiously  rapid 
advance  of  the  human  understanding — in  comparative  infancy 
withal — than  by  taking  for  granted  that  primary  maxim  in 
‘  the  new  ])hilosophy  ’  of  the  fortunate  recipient,  namely,  that 
the  gateway  of  the  Pantheon  of  Progress  ‘  denotes  the  first  step 
‘  on  the  royal  road  to  kiutwledge.’  That  road  which  has  been  so 
industriously  sought  for  since  the  age  of  Roger  Bacon  has  been 
discovered  at  last — in  a  locality,  however,  where  the  precocious 
friar  may  well  be  excusetl  for  not  looking  for  it !  To  the 
hard-plodding  and  weary  student,  in  this  eastern  hemis])here 
of  ours,  who  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  his  command 
to  visit  that  Transatlantic  improvement  upon  the  Academy  of 
Lagado,  it  cannot  hut  he  consolatory  to  know,  that  its  ‘  in- 
‘  tuitional  system  ’  of  instruction  may  be  as  readily  and  success¬ 
fully  adopted  here  as  there.  If  he  would  but  believe  it,  every 
mortal  is  a  Prospero,  and  has  at  his  beck  a  legion  of  spirits 
more  tricksy  than  Ariel.  ]\roreover,  their  chief  enjoyment  is 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties  in  his 
service.  They  live  only  to  give  effect  to  that  old  philosophical 
proverb.  Nil  proprium  ducas  quod  mutari  potest.  ‘  Spirits,’ 
says  !Mr.  Warren,  the  most  popidar  writer  on  supernal  theology, 

‘  enjoy  whatever  they  desire.’  All,  therefore,  our  student  has 
to  do  is  to  act  on  the  sic-volo-sic-juheo  princij)le,  for  to  wish  for 
anything  is  to  instantly  j>ossess  it !  Such  is  the  very  sim]>le 
theory  and  practice  of  faith,  according  to  ‘  the  new  dispensation 
‘  of  spiritualism.’ 

The  discoverer  of  such  a  transcendental  system  of  acquiring 
knowledge  as  this  Avas  not  likely  to  remain  very  long  in 
obscurity.  Albeit  he  shunned,  rather  than  courted,  ‘  the 
*  society  of  scientific  men,’  and  even  avoided  the  haunts  of  the 
studious,  for  ‘  he  was  never  known  to  frequent  public  libraries,’ 
it  was  imjM)Ssible  for  him  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 
No  doubt  many  had  marked  the  singular  brilliancy,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  had  profited  by  the  peculiar  virtue,  of  that  mystical 
flame ;  but  it  ivas  reserved  for  a  Dr.  Silas  Smith  Ijvon  and  a 
Mr.  William  Fishbough — two  gentlemen  as  yet  unknown  to 
fame — to  increase  its  voluitie  and  to  spread  its  beams  from  the 
Bay  of  Hudson  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  chanced  to  meet 
with  the  youthful  clairvoyant  ivhilst  practising  his  healing  art 
m  the  petty  town  of  BridgejK)rt,  Connecticut,  of  Avhich  they 
were  denizens ;  and  being  struck  no  less  Avith  the  admirable 
skill  with  Avhich  he  handled  his  patients,  than  Avith  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  professional  knoAvledge  he  displayed  in  each  instance, 
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they  immediately  concluded,  with  that  speculative  determination 
and  foresight,  so  characteristic  of  their  nation,  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  of  the  person  and  talents  of  the  Industrious 
phenomenon.  The  only  obstacle  in  their  way  was  Mr. 
Levingston,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  his  sole  Trpo<rraTrjs.  The 
enthusiastic  tailor  was  loth,  of  course,  to  part  from  one  whose 
latent  genius  he  had  discovered  and  partially  developed,  and 
for  whom  moreover  he  had  unhesitatingly  ventured  his  all, 
15  ut  there  was  no  help  for  him,  the  separation  Avas  inevitable ; 
nolens  volens,  he  must  submit  to  it.  Accordingly,  he  turnetl 
his  back  ujK)n  them,  and  in  no  kindly  spirit.  In  their  too 
great  eagerness,  ])robably,  to  secure  the  prize  on  Avhich  their 
joint  hopes  were  fixed,  the  intruders  overlooked  the  imj)ortance 
of  conciliating  the  only  individual  necessary  to  establish,  beyond 
all  cavil  and  suspicion,  the  real  value  of  it.  Whether  justly  or 
not,  Levingston  made  no  scruple  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of 
many  of  the  clairvoyant’s  subsequent  ‘  revelations,’  and  to 
publicly  charge  his  neAv  directors  Avith  being  the  only  authors 
of  them.  Prudence  sealed  the  angry  accuser’s  lips  Avith  regard 
to  those  Avhich  had  been  preA’iously  imparted,  AA-hilst  the  lad  Avas 
in  his  company,  and  under  his  management.  Maybe,  after  all, 
he  deemed  it  supererogatory  to  allude  to  his  OAvn  experiments, 
inasmuch  as,  under  the  tuition  of  his  neAv  masters,  the  pupil 
made,  as  Ave  have  already  remarked,  such  prodigiously  rapid 
advances  in  universal  knoAvledge,  as  to  throAv  deep  into  the 
shade  all  his  former  acquirements  and  practices.  In  the  race 
of  Avisdom,  the  young  student  not  only  distanced  every  com¬ 
petitor,  but  surpassed  himself.  Heretofore,  his  magnetic  vision 
had  been  restricted  to  terrestrial  objects,  such  principally  as 
were  associated  Avith  suffering  humanity,  Avhereas  now  it  pene¬ 
trated  infinite  space,  careering  through  ‘  centres  and  spheres,’ 
and  bringing  unknoAvn  creations  to  light. 

To  account  for  this  sudden  and  enoi'mous  development  of 
his  visual  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  Avell  as  to  counteract  in 
some  measure,  no  doubt,  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the  offended 
tailor,  DaAds  alleged  that,  after  uniting  himself  AAath  Messrs. 
Lyon  and  Fishbough,  he  entered  for  the  first  time,  perma¬ 
nently,  on  what  he  calls  ‘  clairsclence,’  or  ‘  the  superior  condi- 
‘  tion.’  The  dift’erence  betAA'ixt  this  and  ordinary  clairvoyance 
is — to  use  his  OAvn  illustration — the  same  as  betAveen  sight  with 
understanding,  and  sight  without  it.  In  further  explanation  of 
this  difference,  he  incidentally  makes  an  admission  Avhich 
wholly  upsets  all  his  former  pretensions  to  the  healing  or  any 
other  art,  whilst  under  the  Influence  of  mesmerism ;  for,  says 
he,  ‘  the  clairvoyant  is  more  or  less  liable  to  mistake  the  loculittj. 
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*  properties,  nature,  and  relation  of  rchaterer  he  map  perceive  ;  ’ 
whereas  the  jm)ficient  in  ‘  clairscience  ’  is  only  ‘  liable  to  err  in 
‘  three  directions — riz.,  in  quantity,  time,  and  magnitude^ ! 
These  diserepaneies,  luiwever,  are  immaterial  as  compared  with 
others  to  be  found  in  his  ])nblishe<l  ‘  revelations,’  and  in  certain 
passages  of  his  singular  histoiy.  But  this  by  the  way :  he  had 
no  sooner  committed  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two 
Bridge]  (ort  friends,  than  they  hurried  him  off  once  more  to 
New  York;  where,  presently,  he  announeetl  his  intention  ‘to 
‘  dictate  a  b<K)k,’  or  rather  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
every  branch  of  j)hilosophy,  whilst  in  the  clairvoyant  state. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged,  from  time  to  time,  by 
many  of  his  admirers,  in  vindication  of  these  astounding  ]»re- 
lections.  or  s<vcalled  ‘  Divine  revelations  of  Nature’ — and  more 
es])eeially  by  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  delivery  and 
publication  of  them — neither  ]iarty,  we  have  just  rcas«)n  to 
(H>m])lain.  has  cxmsidcrately  informed  us  hoir  they  were  ongi- 
nated.  What  little  has  been  declared  on  this  efpially  curious 
and  imjMyrtant  head  is  quite  as  indefinite  as  the  title  prefixed 
to  the  lectures  in  their  eollccte<l  fonn.  In  the  very  elaborate 
introductory  essay  by  Mr.  Fish  bough,  the  editor  of  them,  that 
gentleman  is  more  ])rone  to  dilate  on  the  scientific  acquirements 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  youthful  ]»hiloso]»hcr,  in  his  visionary 
mo«Hls,  than  to  explain  ]>sychologicaily  or  otherwise  how  he 
was  moved  or  ‘  imjtressed,'  as  it  is  eujdiemlstically  called,  to 
undertake  so  comprehensive  a  theme.  This  omission  is  the 
HKtre  remarkable,  because,  amidst  the  sujierabundant  technical 
jdirascology  of  Sjnritnalists,  no  idioms  are  in  such  constant 
reqnisitum,  and  of  such  unlimited  significance,  as  ‘impression’ 
and  ‘  impressetl.’  They  meet  us  at  e^■erv  turn.  The  whole 
superstructure  of  mcKlern  sjnritualism  is,  in  fact,  based  ujKm 
them.  They  also  sui)ply  the  jdace  of  argument.  ‘  My  iin- 
‘  jwession  is,’  or  ‘  I  am  inqircssed  to  say,’  so  and  so,  cuts  short 
every’  inqMjrtinent  Inquirer,  and  settles  every  interesting  ques¬ 
tion — to  the  satisfaction,  at  least,  of  those  who  emjdoy  them. 
For  examj)lc :  our  seer  infitnns  ns,  in  reference  to  an  early 
jiassage  in  the  historv  of  our  Saviour,  that  ‘  a  necessary  cir- 
‘  cumstance  coinj)clled  Mary  to  lay  her  child  in  a  manger ;  in 
‘  which  jdace,  I  am  distinctly  impressed,  he  lay  not  more  than 
‘  forty  minutes.’  The  use  of  the  exjiression  here  detennincs, 
in  the  spiritualised  judgment  of  Davis,  ‘  the  vexetl  question’  of 
our  Lord’s  miraculous  birth.  Now,  there  is  no  assailing  such 
an  aerial  |)Osition  as  this ;  it  securely  defies  the  most  j)Ci’slstent 
of  critics  ;  disarms  him  of  his  logic,  and  hopelessly  involves  him 
in  a  sort  of  sjdritual  mirage.  Being  comjdetely’  baffled,  he 
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abandons  the  attempt  in  despair.  Either  expression,  in  fine, 
is  infinitely  more  puzzlinj^  to  him  than  that  ‘  rectilinear  spiral 
‘  line,’  about  which  our  y«)uthful  philosopher  elsewhere  fluently 
tliscourses.* 

Even  in  his  masterpiece,  Davis  seems  quite  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  his  followers  to  define,  at  least  with  anything  like 
|)erspicuity,  what  ‘  a  s])iritual  impression,’  or  ‘  state  of  im- 
‘  pression,’  really  is.  He  frankly  admits,  that  it  is  ‘  imjmssible 
‘  by  icords  to  convey  a  full  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
‘  manner  in  which  I  arrive  at  truth.  My  infonnation  is  not 
‘  derived  from  any  persons  that  exist  in  the  sphere  into  which 
‘  my  mind  enters ;  but  is  the  result  of  a  law  of  truth,  cmana- 
‘  ting  from  the  Great  Positive  Mind.’  But,  at  the  close  of  his 
jKmderous  tome,  he  tell  us,  ‘  1  can  converse  with  the  sinrits 
‘  distinctly,  and  learn  from  them  the  jKJCuliar  impressions  and 
‘  aftections  of  their  souls.’  And  again,  ‘  It  is  a  condition  w'hich 
‘  the  mind  assumes ;  in  which  condition  inq)ressions  are  ?m- 
‘  stantaneously  received  of  all  things  desired.’  lie  then  goes  on 
to  say,  that  ‘  it  is  inq)ossible  for  any  one  to  enter  voluntarily  ’ 
into  this  state  (‘  were  such  a  thing  to  take  place,’  he  observes 
parenthetically,  ‘  that  moment  death  would  necessarily  and  in- 
‘  evitably  ensue  I’);  and  when  in  it,  ‘  I  know  not  w'hat  I  shall 
‘  say  the  next  moment,  but  must  pass  off’  in  search  of  thoughts 
‘  and  truths,’  which  smacks  very  much  of  the  ordinary  mun¬ 
dane  process  of  reasoning.  The  final  conclusion  of  our  seer 
is,  that  he  obtains  his  information  ‘  hy  a  jtrocess  of  spiritual 
*  analysis' ! 

‘  I  pass  from  the  body  (says  he)  with  a  desire  for  a  jmrticular  kind 
of  information.  This  desire  attracts  the  particular  kind  of  truth  of 
which  I  would  be  informed,  separates  it  from  all  other  tilings,  and 
causes  it  to  flow  into  the  mind.’  (^Principles  of  Nature.  Conf.  pp.  43- 
46,  and  660.) 

Hence  tve  gather,  partly  from  these  somewhat  conflicting 
extracts,  and  partly  from  the  ‘  revelations  ’  of  other  scientific 
spiritualists,  that  ‘  a  state  of  impression,’  or  ‘  abnormalness,’  as 
it  is  sometimes  most  barbarously  styled,  is  of  sixmtancous 
origin ;  that  the  jiatient  exercises  no  volition  whatever  in  the 
matter;  that  it  continues  for  longer  or  shorter  periods — for 
minutes,  for  hours,  or  even  for  days  together ;  that  while  in  it 
he  is  Influenced  by  some  (K'cult  principle,  power,  or  ‘  law,’  and 
])ours  forth  his  sibylline  utterances  as  if  he  were  merely  a 
passive  machine,  like  the  harp  of  .lEolus,  or  the  head  of 
Memnon.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  or 
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*  properties,  nature,  and  relation  of  ichaterer  he  map  perceive ;  ’ 
whereas  the  proficient  in  ‘  clairscience  ’  is  only  ‘  liable  to  err  in 
‘  three  directions — riz.,  in  quantity,  time,  and  magnitude' ! 
These  discrepancies,  however,  are  immaterial  as  com]»ared  with 
others  to  he  found  in  his  puhlishe<l  ‘  revelations,’  and  in  certain 
passages  of  his  singular  histoiy.  But  this  by  the  way :  he  had 
no  sooner  committed  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two 
Bridgeport  friends,  than  they  hurried  him  oft'  once  more  to 
Ne>v  York;  where,  presently,  he  announcetl  his  intention  ‘to 
‘  dictate  a  lKH)k,’  or  rather  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
every  branch  of  philosophy,  Avhilst  in  the  clairvoyant  state. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged,  from  time  to  time,  by 
many  of  his  admirers,  in  vindication  of  these  astounding  ]ire- 
lections.  or  so-called  ‘  Divine  revelations  of  Nature’ — and  more 
especially  by  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  delivery  and 
publication  of  them — neither  i)arty,  we  have  just  reason  to 
complain,  has  considerately  infonned  us  hoic  they  were  »)rigi- 
nated.  What  little  has  been  declared  on  this  ecpially  curious 
and  important  head  is  quite  as  indefinite  as  the  title  jwefixed 
to  the  lectures  in  their  collected  form.  In  the  very  elaborate 
intrcKluctory  essay  by  Mr.  FishlM)ugh,  the  editor  of  them,  that 
gentleman  is  more  ])rone  to  dilate  on  the  scientific  acquirements 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  youthful  jdiilosopher,  in  his  visionary 
m(HHls,  than  to  explain  ])sychologicall\'  or  otherwise  how  he 
was  moved  or  ‘  im]»ressed,’  as  it  is  euphemistically  called,  to 
undertake  so  comprehensive  a  theme.  This  omission  is  the 
UKtre  remarkable,  because,  amidst  the  superabundant  technical 
jthraseology  of  Sjiiritualists,  no  idioms  are  in  such  constant 
requisithm,  and  of  such  unlimited  significance,  as  ‘impression’ 
and  ‘  impressed.’  Tliey  meet  us  at  every  turn.  The  whole 
superstnicttire  of  modern  s])iritualism  is,  in  fact,  based  ujam 
them.  They  also  sup]dy  the  jdace  of  argument,  ‘  ^ly  im- 

*  ]  session  is,’  or  ‘  I  am  Impressed  to  say',’  so  and  so,  cuts  short 
every’  impertinent  inquirer,  and  settles  every  interesting  ques¬ 
tion — to  the  satisfaction,  at  least,  of  those  who  employ  them. 
For  exam])le :  our  seer  infonns  us,  in  reference  to  an  early 
])assage  in  the  history  <»f  our  Saviour,  that  ‘  a  necessary  cir- 
‘  cumstance  com]>elled  Mary  to  lay  her  child  in  a  manger ;  in 
‘  which  jdace,  I  am  distinctly  impressed,  he  lav  not  more  than 
‘  forty  minutes.’  The  use  of  the  exi)ression  here  detennines, 
in  the  spiritualised  judgment  of  Da\'is,  ‘  the  vexed  question’  ot 
our  Lord’s  miraculous  birth.  Now,  there  is  no  assailing  such 
an  aerial  position  as  this ;  it  securely  defies  the  most  j)crslstent 
of  critics  ;  disarms  him  of  his  logic,  and  hopelessly  involves  him 
in  a  soi't  of  sjdritiial  mirage.  Being  comjdetely’  baftled,  he 
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abandons  the  attempt  in  despair.  Either  expression,  in  fine, 
is  infinitely  more  puzzlin"  to  him  than  that  ‘  rectilinear  spiral 
‘  line,’  about  which  our  youthful  philosopher  elsewhere  fluently 
discoui'ses.* 

Even  in  his  masterpiece,  Davis  seems  quite  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  his  followers  k)  define,  at  least  with  anything  like 
|)erspicuity,  what  ‘  a  s])iritual  impression,’  or  ‘  state  of  im- 
‘  pression,’  really  is.  He  frankly  ailinits,  that  it  is  ‘  inq)ossible 
‘  by  icords  to  convey  a  full  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
‘  manner  in  which  I  arrive  at  truth.  My  infonnation  is  riot 
‘  derived  from  any  persons  that  exist  in  the  sphere  into  w'hich 
‘  my  mind  enters ;  but  is  the  result  of  a  law  of  truth,  emana- 
‘  ting  from  the  Great  Positive  Mind.’  But,  at  the  elose  of  his 
jKmderous  tome,  he  tell  us,  ‘  1  can  converse  with  the  spirits 
‘  distinctly,  and  learn  from  them  the  peculiar  imi)ressions  and 
‘  aftections  of  their  souls.’  .Vnd  again,  ‘  It  is  a  condition  which 
‘  the  mind  assumes ;  in  which  condition  impressions  are  in- 
‘  stantaneously  received  of  all  things  desired.’  He  then  goes  on 
k*  say,  that  ‘  it  is  inq>ossible  for  any  one  to  enter  voluntarily  ’ 
into  this  state  (‘  were  such  a  thing  to  take  place,’  he  observes 
parenthetically,  ‘  that  moment  death  would  necessarily  and  In- 
‘  cvitably  ensue  I’);  and  when  in  it,  ‘  I  knoAV  not  Avhat  I  shall 
‘  say  the  next  moment,  but  must  pass  off  in  search  of  thoughts 
‘  and  truths,’  which  smacks  very  much  of  the  ordinary  mun¬ 
dane  process  of  reasoning.  The  final  conclusion  of  <mr  seer 
is,  that  he  obtains  his  information  ‘  hy  a  process  of  spiritual 
‘  analysis' ! 

‘  I  pass  from  the  body  (says  he)  with  a  desire  for  a  particular  kind 
of  information.  This  desire  attracts  the  particular  kind  of  truth  of 
which  I  would  be  informed,  separates  it  from  all  other  tilings,  and 
causes  it  to  flow  into  the  mind.’  (^Principles  of  Nature.  Conf.  pp.43- 
46,  and  660.) 

Hence  Ave  gather,  partly  from  these  somcAA-hat  conflicting 
extracts,  and  partly  from  the  ‘  revelations  ’  of  other  scientific 
spiritualists,  that  ‘  a  state  of  imjiression,’  or  ‘  abnormalness,’  as 
it  is  sometimes  most  barbarously  styled,  is  of  sjxmtancous 
origin ;  that  the  patient  exercises  no  volition  AA'hatever  in  the 
matter;  that  it  continues  for  longer  or  shorter  periods — for 
minutes,  for  houi-s,  or  even  for  days  together ;  that  AA'hile  in  it 
he  is  influence<l  by  some  occult  principle,  power,  or  ‘  laAV,’  and 
jMuirs  forth  his  sibylline  utterances  as  if  he  Avere  merely  a 
passive  machine,  like  the  harp  of  ..Eolus,  or  the  head  of 
Memnon.  HoAveA’er  difficult  it  may  be  k)  account  for  or 
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define  this  fundamental  attribute  of  the  spiritualist,  we  are 
left  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  results.  Causa  latet,  vis  est 
nvtissima.  In  the  instance  of  Davis,  we  are  assured  by  the 
editor  of  his  book,  that  he  is  enabled — 

‘  To  associate  familiarly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world; 
and  the  diversified  knowledge  cultivated  by  them  is  rendered  ac¬ 
cessible  to  his  mind.  .  .  .  The  associated  angels  and  spirits  of  the 
Second  Sphere  are  as  One  Grand  Man  in  sympathetic  communica¬ 
tion  with  him,  to  transmit  knowledge  to  mankind  on  earth,  which 
they  perceive  the  latter  are,  for  tlie  first  time,  prepared  to  receive.’ 
(Introd.  p.  xvii.) 

The  lectures  of  our  seer  amounted  in  all  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  nearly  fifteen  months  were  oecu])icd  in  the 
delivery  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ‘  enteretl  the  sphere  of 
‘  wisdcmt  ’  on  the  28th  of  November,  1845,  and  did  not  finally 
quit  it  till  the  25th  of  ,Tanuary,  1847.  The  audience  before 
whom  they  Avere  sjaiken  Avas  strictly  limited  to  tJirve  individuals, 
AA’ho  were  chosen  because  they  severally  represented  in  their 
persons  ‘  the  principles  of  love,  Avill,  and  Avisdom.’  An  equally 
Axld  reason  is  assigned  for  fixing  on  that  jmrticular  number : — 

‘I  was  impressed  (say  Davis,  in  his  Prehitory  Address  to  the  Worldl 
to  select  three  witnesses,  who  should  be  present  at  the  lectures,  so 
that  the  world  through  them  might  know  from  Avhat  source  tlie.se 
revelations  Aoav.  The  number  corresponds  to  a  Trinity  everyichert 
manifested  in  Nature  and  her  productions' ! 

He  Avas  ‘  impressed  ’  at  the  same  time  to  nominate  a  ‘  scribe,’ 
to  re|H»rt  and  jtrejtare  his  lectures  for  jmblication  ;  and  likcAvise 
a  ‘  manijmlator,’ to  superinduce  the  necessary  moods  during  the 
delivery  of  them.  In  these  instances  his  choice  fell  upm 
jMessrs.  Fishbough  and  Lyon,  because  the  former  thrice-hujuiy 
individual  combined  in  his  single  jierson  all  those  ‘  jtrinciples’ 
or  graces  before  mentioned ;  and  the  latter,  because  ‘  he  Avas 
‘  ])hysieally  constituted  so  as  to  be  able  to  impart  a  congenial 
‘  Influence  to  the  system  of  the  sjieaker.’  This  jireference,  Ave 
are  required  to  believe,  quite  as  much  ‘  surprised  ’  as  it  gratified 
the  objects  of  it.  The  doctor  actually  abandone<l  a  lucrative 
and  increasing  practice  in  his  native  toAvn  in  order  to  discharge 
the  distinguished  functions  demanded  of  him !  Hoav  completely' 
Ixith  of  these  fortunate  gentlemen  identified  themselves  Avith, 
and  Avere  rcAA-arded  by,  their  oracular  friend,  Avill  shortly  appear. 
Our  aim,  on  this  occasion,  being  to  sketch  the  origin  and 
progress  of  American  Psychomancy — by  far  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  chajiter  in  the  histoiy-  of  jMqmlar  delusions — Ave  shall 
not  therefore  criticise  at  anv'  jiarticiilar  length  this  chaos  of 
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unarranged  matter,  ostentatiously  styled  ‘  The  Divine  Principles 
‘  of  Nature  ;  ’  a  book  that  extends  t»>  no  less  than  782  closely 
stereotypetl  large  8vo.  pages,  including,  as  already  intimated, 
a  survey  of  all  the  moral  and  physical  sciences — ‘  cosmogony, 

‘  astronomy,  geology,  ethnology,  arclueology,  mythology,  theo- 
‘  l'>gy, psychology,  history, metaphysics,  &c. besides  ‘soaring 
‘  flights  of  mind  intt>  regions  not  previously  explored  by  any 
‘  earthly  being ;  ’  or  revelations  of  strange  spheres,  as  well  as  their 
stranger  economies,  the  existence  of  which  was  never  suspected 
by  the  most  inquisitive,  nor  conceived  by  the  most  whimsical, 
of  mortals  in  this  or  in  any  other  age.  Exce{)ting  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  ‘  regions  not  ])revu)usly  explored  by  any  earthly 
‘  being,’  the  book  has  no  claim  whatever  to  the  character  of 
originality.  Its  facts  and  its  fictions,  its  creeds  and  its  theories, 
all  alike  have  been  systematically  plagiarised,  and  gravely 
reproduced,  oftentimes  with  barely  a  verbal  disguise,  as  the 
authentic  teachings  of  disembodied  sjdrits,  and  of  higher  in¬ 
telligences,  ‘  impressed  ’  upon  the  sensorium  of  an  illiterate 
eowheixl.  It  is  a  mad  jumble  of  Spinozlsm,  Fourierism, 
St.  Simonianism,  Swedenborgianism,  and  Rationalism.  Davis, 
or  rather  his  unscrupulous  guardians — for  that  docile  youth 
was  as  yet  unequal  to  the  task  ascribed  to  him — have  laid 
under  tribute  every  pantheistic  and  infidel  writer,  from  the  age 
of  Bruno  to  that  of  Strauss,  in  order  to  build  up  their  own 
monstrously  paradoxical  scheme  of  spirito-materialism.  Their 
literary  appetite,  moreover,  appears  to  be  as  undistinguishing  as 
it  is  voracious  ;  for,  besides  collecting  the  delirnmentn  doctrincR 
(tr  specidative  garbage  of  long  since  forgotten  philosophers, 
principally  of  the  Rosicrucian  and  other  mystical  schools,  they 
have  not  dlsdainetl  to  embellish  their  composite  work  with 
many  of  the  nonsensical  conceits  to  be  found  in  the  lucubra¬ 
tions  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  and  in  the  travels  of  Munchausen 
and  (inlliverl  Nothing,  in  fact,  has  come  amiss  to  their  insa¬ 
tiable  maws.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  a  compila¬ 
tion  so  grotesque  as  this,  even  in  its  graver  divisions,  abounds 
with  contradictions  and  absurdities.  But  for  the  unquestion¬ 
able  ‘  solemnity  ’  w'ith  which  it  is  ushered  into  the  world  by 
its  authors,  the  volume  might  well  pass  for  a  jwnderous  satire 
on  those  pretentious  reformers  who,  from  the  dawn  of  history, 
have  alternately  influenced  and  amused  society  with  their 
iinpi-acticable  crotchets.  Even  the  personal  prejudices  of  some 
of  them  have  been  occasionally  adopted  ;  but  for  what  object, 
unless  to  denote  the  particular  source  of  inspiration,  it  is  vain 
to  conjecture ;  whilst  all  their  most  extravagant  theories  have 
been  reproduced — not  unfrequently  in  manifest  ignorance  of 
dieir  meaning  and  tendency — with  merciless  exaggeration. 
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To  make  anything  like  an  intelHgihlc  analysis  of  ‘  The  Prin- 
‘  ciples  of  Xatnrc,’  Avonlcl  be  an  equally  (lifticult  and  profitless 
task.  There  is  little  method  and  less  reasoning  to  be  found 
in  the  volume.  It  abounds  nith  errors  as  well  grammatical  as 
logical ;  whilst  its  literary  style  is  alternately  sentimental  and 
bombastic :  in  short,  both  its  language  and  contents  most  eom- 
jdetely  belie  its  title.  So  far  as  we  can  divine,  the  object  of 
its  erratic  compilers  is  twofold :  first,  to  furnish  a  solution  of 
the  fdd  and  fundamental  ])ro'i)lem  of  the  origin  of  things ;  and 
secondly,  to  ada[)t  this  solution  to  the  assumed  requirements  of 
‘  this  rudimentary  sphere,’  which,  according  t*)  their  spiritually 
enlightene<l  views,  is  ‘  existing  on  uTong  foundations ;  ’  or,  in 
other  words,  is  in  a  ‘  more  disorganised  state  ’  than  is  commonly 
conceived,  and  yet  not  so  ‘  (Hsorganlsed  ’  as  to  be  ])ast  repara¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  noAV  is,  (lud  ever  has  been, — they 
])roceed  to  argue,  in  flat  contradiction  to  their  primary  ]>ostu- 
late, — ‘  ])rogi'cssively  developing’  itself  into  a  better  condition; 

‘  universal  j»rogressive  development  ’  being,  as  they  2)retend, 

‘  an  Inherent  and  eternal  law  of  matter.’  Having  laboured  this 
corollary  to  their  satisfaction, — l.e.  demonstrated  that  ‘  every- 
‘  thing  is  the  result  of  progressive  development,’  from  ‘the 
‘  most  inert  particle  of  matter  to  the  s])irit  of  man,’ — our 
candid  ])hilosophers  then  address  themselves  to  the  second,  or 
practical  ]»art  of  their  subject,  and  ‘  reveal  ’  how  the  existing  ^ 
mundane  confusion  (the  contemjdation  of  which  afflicts  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  it  perplexes  them)  may^  be  effectually 
remedied,  and  a  ‘  reign  of  harmony  ’  Immediately  and  for  ever  j 
established.  Such  is  the  twofold  object,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
discern  it,  of  ‘  The  Princi[)los  (»f  Xature,’  and  the  manner  in  ' 
which  it  is  discussed  by  its  authors.  In  (U’der  that  our  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves  how  far  ‘  the  associated  angels  and 
‘  s])iritsof  the  Second  Sphere’  are  in  advance  of  their  beiughted 
terrestrial  brethren  in  natural  jdiilosophy  and  the  physical 
sciences  generally,  we  will  first  condense  their  theory  of 
creati(»n  out  of  sell-existent  matter,  and  afterwards  cull  at 
random  a  few  j)assages  illustrative  of  their  peculiar  terminology. 
They  thus  describe  the  origin  of  things : — 

‘In  the  Bkcuxxixg,  the  Univerccclum  was  one  boundless,  inde¬ 
finable,  and  unimaginable  ocean  of  Liql'id  Fire  !  The  most  vigorous 
and  ambitious  imagination  is  not  capable  of  forming  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth  thereof. 
There  was  one  vast  expanse  of  liquid  substance.  It  was  wuthout 
bounds — inconceivable — and  with  qualities  and  essences  incompre¬ 
hensible.  This  was  the  original  condition  of  matter.  It  was 
without  forms,  for  it  was  but  one  form.  It  had  no  motions,  but  was 
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one  eternity  of  motion.  It  was  without  parts,  for  it  was  a  whole. 
Particles  did  not  exist,  but  the  whole  was  as  one  particle.  There 
were  not  suns,  but  it  was  one  eternal  sun.  It  had  no  beginning, 
and  w'as  without  end.  It  had  no  length  [vide  stipra\,  for  it  was  a 
vortex  of  one  eternity.  It  had  not  circles,  for  it  was  one  infinite 
circle.  It  had  not  disconnected  power,  but  it  was  the  very  essence 
of  all  power.  Its  inconceivable  magnitude  and  constitution  were 
such  as  not  to  develop  forces,  but  omnipotent  power  !  Matter  and 
power  were  existing  as  a  whole,  inseparable.  The  matter  contained 
the  substance  to  produce  all  suns,  all  worlds,  and  systems  of  Avorlds, 
throughout  the  immensity  of  space.  It  contained  qualities  to  produce 
all  things  that  are  existing  upon  each  of  these  worlds.  The  power 
contained  wisdom  and  goodness,  justice  and  truth.  It  contained  the 
original  and  essential  principle  that  is  displayed  throughout  im¬ 
mensity  of  space,  controlling  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  and 
producing  motion,  life,  sensation,  and  intelligence,  to  be  impartially 
disseminated  upon  their  surfaces  as  ultimates.  This  great  centre  of 
worlds — this  great  power  of  intelligence — this  great  germ  of  exist¬ 
ences,  was  one  world  I — corresponding  to  a  globe  visible ;  for  it  was 
but  one,  containing  the  materials  and  power  to  produce  all  others. 
It  [i.e.  power~\  had  wisdom  equal  to  matter  (!)  to  plan  them  and 
direct  their  infinite  movements.  It  had  goodness  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  substance  to  give  perfect  harmony  and  distributive  use¬ 
fulness  to  all  parts  of  this  infinitude  (!!).  It  had  justice,  ow/y 
to  be  mamfested  in  proportion  to  developments  of  suitable  mediums 
upon  these  subordinate  spheres,  or  forms  of  the  Great  Sphere  (!!!). 
It  had  mercy,  unity,  and  forbearance,  to  be  developed  as  correspond¬ 
ing  with  like  developments  in  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings  !  It 
contained  truth  eternalised,  like  its  own  nature.  So  the  whole  of 
these  principles  are  joined  in  one  vast  vortex  of  pure  intelligence.’ 
(Princ.  of  Nat.  pp.  121,  122.) 

’rite  ‘  Great  Sphere  of  spheres,’  or  original  mass  of  matter, 
our  phih>sophers  proccetl  to  inform  us,  ‘  was  a  substance  eon- 
*  taining  tvithin  itself  the  embryo  of  its  own  perfection.  It 
‘  became  pregnated  by  virtue  of  its  own  laws,  and  was  controlled, 
‘  guided,  and  perfected  by'  its  own  omnipotent  pow'er  ’  I  {lb.) 

Around  this  liquid  mass  of  self-existent  matter  was  ‘  an  at- 
‘  mu.sphere  extending  infinitely  in  all  directions.’  The  mass 
itself  began  to  evaiMwise  light,  lieat,  and  other  ‘  materials  ’ 
‘  adapted  to  the  formation  of  suns  and  worlds.’  The  substances 
thus  eYaj)orised  were  bonie  up  by  the  atmosphere  referred  to, 
and  became  at  length  a  nebulous  zone  siirronnding  the  immensity 
of  space".  (  P.  128.) 

‘  By  constant  action  and  development  of  the  particles  subjected  to 
the  motions  of  attraction,  repulsion,  and  the  laws  of  condensation — 
by  a  repelling  of  that  which  was  averse  to  the  process  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  an  attracting  of  that  which  was  of  like  affinity,  and  suitable 
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to  become  part  of  the  same  mass — the  formation  of  worlds  was  first 
instituted.’  (/^».) 

Siins,  however,  were  first  forineil,  and  from  these  planets,  &c. 
Thus  one  circle  or  ring  of  suns  and  worlds  was  commenced  and 
|>crfecteil ;  or,  in  the  language  of  «mr  physicists,  ‘  the  first  great 
‘  ring  of  converging  formations  was  thus  ctnnmenced  and  com- 
‘  pleted.’  Subsequently,  ‘  after  an  unimaginahle  length  of  time,’ 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  another  nebulous 
zone  was  formed,  and  from  it  ant)ther  ‘  circle  of  systems  of  suns 
‘  and  worlds  ’  was  ‘  instituted.’  Thus  five  such  circles  have 
been  instituted  already,  and  a  sixth  is  now  in  process  of  ‘  insti¬ 
tution  ’  or  fonnation,  but  is  not  yet  complete. 

Such  is  our  authors’  theory  of  crcatit)n  out  of  self-existent 
matter — a  theory,  however,  which  has  been  subjected  to  so 
many  modifications  at  the  hands  of  succeeding  spiritualistic 
Ci»sinographers,  of  equal  credit  with  themselves,  that  it  is  hard 
t«»  affinn  what  particular  doctrine  prevails  amongst  the  general 
liody  of  their  confiding  dupes  at  this  moment.  Their  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  the  main,  are  alike,  they  differ  in  comparatively 
minor  ])articulars.  All  lK>ldly  advocate,  with  more  or  less 
ability’,  pantheistic  materialism  in  its  most  extravagant  form  ;  — 

‘  Matter  is  the  substance  of  everything  in  the  universe  (p.  227). 
It  is  a  law  of  matter  to  produce  its  ultimate,  mind  (p.  50).  All 
ultiniates  are  matter  (p.  47).  The  first  power  of  motion  contained 
.all  forces  known  to  exist.  So,  likewise,  did  matter  contain  the 
specific  essences  and  properties  to  produce  man  (p.  69).  Man  is 
the  highest  and  most  ))erfect  combination  of  organised  matter 
(p.  597).  Man,  spiritually,  is  the  perfection  of  motion!  (p.  604). 
The  universe  is  animated  by  a  living  spirit,  to  form  the  whole — 
ONE  GRAND  MAN.  Therefore,  there  are  two  principles  only  existing 
— one,  the  body ;  the  other,  the  soul  — one,  the  divine  Positive 
Mind ;  the  other,  the  Univercoelum.  Man  is  a  part  of  this  great 
body  of  the  Divine  Mind.  He  is  a  gland,  or  minute  organ  I  (p.  463) 
[at  page  309  we  are  informed  that  ‘  the  earth  is  a  stomach  ’!].  Sound 
of  everything  conveys  to  the  mind  a  peculiar  vibration — impercep¬ 
tibly,  yet  irresistibly,  undulates  the  portion  of  the  mind  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact:  this  vibration  is  the  idea!!  (p.  39). 
Man  has  but  three  distinct  senses  —  touch,  hearing,  seeing  (p. 
368).  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  black;  the 
subsequent  nations  were  brown;  the  branches  of  these  were  red; 
from  these  spread  the  yellow  :  and  from  these  the  white  *  (p.  366). 

As  nur  readers,  no  doubt,  will  have  inferred,  this  develop¬ 
ment-theory  is  not  restrieted  to'the  mere  integument  of  man,  it 
is  a|)|>]ied  to  his  whole  composition.  We  are  told  in  one  place, 
that  ‘  he  was  originally  an  oyster  or  clam,’  from  which  he  has 
happily  ‘  progressed  ’  to  hLs  present  condition ;  and  in  another 
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this  i-ather  huiniliatiii"  idea  or  ‘  revelation  ’  of  his  oi'ijjin — 
albeit  an  improvement  ni>on  the  electrified  granite-tlust  theory 
of  a  celebrated  French  savant — is  thus  expanded  ;  the  ‘  oyster 
‘  or  clam  ’  produced  a  tadpole  ;  the  tadpole  a  quadruped ;  the 
quadruped  a  bal)oon ;  the  baboon  an  orang-outang ;  the 
orang-outang  a  negro,  and  the  negi’o  a  white  man !  Those 
who  have  never  been  initiated  into  the  physiological  mysteries 
of  nuKlern  spiritualism  will  conclude,  most  probably,  that,  at 
this  stage  of  their  being,  the  law  of  ‘  progression,’  having  ful¬ 
filled  its  eternal  pur]M)se — namely,  developed  a  monad  into 
humanity — is  now  siis})ended,  at  least  for  a  season.  But  no  ! 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jdiysical  dissolution  ;  death  is  merely 
an  a|K)theosis  or  ‘  spiritual  birth,’  ‘  an  awakening  from  a  pro- 
‘  found  sleep :  ’  that  ‘  unprogressing  ’  jxiet  was  grievously  mis¬ 
taken  who  spoke  of  death  being  the  last  boundary  of  human 
affairs,  and  more  enlightened  ])ersonages  than  the  INIantuan 
bard  have  inconsiderately  repeated  the  same  ‘  mythological 
‘  fable.’  Man,  as  yet,  is  onh-  half  developed !  There  are  still 
six  gradations  through  which  he  has  to  pass  before  he  becomes  a 
‘  perfect  mortal,’  or  attains  to  that  Brobdignagian  stature  Avhieh 
characterises  the  blissful  inhabitants  of  the  Seventh  Sphere. 
For,  according  to  a  diagram,  Avith  Avhich  our  seer  illustrates 
the  fifth  and  concluding  volume  of  his  ‘  Great  Harmonia,’  the 
human  form  proportionately  increases  in  size  as  it  successivelv 
scales  the  six  celestial  heights :  Avhat  its  dimensions  Avill  ulti¬ 
mately  be — bearing  in  mind  the  inevitable  ‘  laAV  of  j)rogi*cs- 
‘  slve  develojmient  ’ — it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  On  this 
portentous  subject  Davis  himself  appears  indisjxised  to  hazard 
an  opinion.  Finally,  Avhether  the  Avhole  human  family  is 
destined,  after  another  ‘  unimaginable  lapse  of  time,’  to  become 
a  very  superior  sort  of  monad — i.e.  to  be  ‘  developed  ’  into  that 
‘  one  Grand  Man'  to  Avhom  our  ])hilosophers  so  frequentlv  refer 
in  the  course  of  their  lectures — is  not  distinctiA’cly  announced, 
but  their  reasoning  inevitably  leads  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Maybe,  in  mercy  to  our  limited  capacities,  mental  and  bodily, 
whilst  in  this  rudimentary  stage  of  our  existence,  the  broad 
fact  has  been  withheld  from  us.  There  are  some  truths,  our 
seer  intimates,  Avhicli  may  not  be  prematurely  disclosed  to  the 
world ;  supernal  knoAvledge,  it  would  seem,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  vulgar  in  honKcopathic  doses.  Davis,  at  all 
events,  is  not  at  liberty  to  jmrsue  any  other  course,  ‘  inasmuch 
‘  as  it  would  be  revealing  (he  says)  that  which  the  human  race 
^should  not  hnotr'\  160).  That  rather  extensive  bodv' of 
clients,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  no  just  reason  to  complain  of 
his  occasional  reticence,  seeing  he  has  abundantly  provided  for 
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their  c uric »!‘ity  and  instruction  in  spiritual  thauinatur^y  in  many 
otlier  lMM)ks  l)csides  that  entitletl  ‘  The  Divine  Principles  of 
‘  Nature.’ 

Citations  from  the  last-mentiouetl  strangely-compounded 
volume,  similar  in  effect  to  those  -vve  have  made,  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent.  Contimlictions  and  absurdities, 
sometimes  mingletl  with  matter  t(M)  gross  for  re]>etition,  charac-  j 
terise  almost  every  page  of  it.  There  is  hardly  a  de])artment 
of  science  or  knowledge  which  these  prurient  and  self-consti-  i 

tilted  and  spiritualistic  teachei-s  have  not  invaded  rather  than  | 

ex])lored,  and  travestied  rather  than  explained.  They  tell  us,  | 
ns^jne  ad  nauseam,  that  they  have  been  divinely  commissioned  f 
‘  to  reveal  the  truth’  (as  it  is  in  spiritualism )  to  their  benighted  j 
lellow-creatures  in  this  so-called  ‘  rudimentary  sphere hut  | 
their  egregious  vanity  renders  such  a  supposition  incredible, 
even  if  their  Invincible  ignorance  did  not  betray  the  lying 
assertion.  In  their  meddlesome  hands,  the  most  sacred  fare  I 
no  better  than  the  basest  of  secular  things.  Like  the  whole 
herd  of  Impudent  imjMistors  who  have  jirecetleil  them  in  the 
])aths  of  infidelity  and  fanaticism,  they  arrogate  to  tliemselves 
a  paramount  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  which  they  affect 
to  consider  hannful  and  criminal  in  all  other  ages,  and  in  all  ' 
other  jiersons,  without  excejition.  Their  own  theology,  which, 
they  tell  us  in  grandiloquent  language,  ‘  is  written  on  the 
‘  wide-spread  scroll  of  the  heavens,  in  which  every  star  is  a 
‘  word,  and  every  constellation  a  sentence,’  is  at  variance  with 
the  creeil  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  All  the  cardinal  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  lllble,  as  well  as  its  chief  historical  relations,  are 
scotted  at  and  contradicted.  That  Book  is,  in  their  spiritualised 
judgment,  the  most  polluted  of  s])rings — the  source  of  every  ‘ 

eiTor  and  abomination  in  the  world,  since  the  day  tchen  its  cun-  i 

tents  were  canonically  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  2^ice!  To  ^ 

support  this  arbitrary  selection  of  a  perioil,  and  this  monstnius  s 

conceit,  all  ecclesiastical  history  is  perverted,  and  a  special  | 

‘  revelation’  as  usual,  invented  for  the  nonce. 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  the  obnoxious  volume, 
our  modern  revelators  experience  less  difficulty  in  banishing  i 

sj)iritual  wickedness  from  this  confessedly  ‘disorganised’  f 

world.  ! 

‘  Sin  (they  contend),  in  the  common  acceptntion  of  the  word,  doe*  ij 
not  exist  (p.  521).  The  innate  divinenoss  of  the  spirit  of  man  pro-  1 
hibifs  the  possibility  of  spiritual  wickedness,  or  unrighteousness 
(p.  413).  The  interior  principle,  which  is  of  divine  origin,  cannot  j 
he  ntade  evil,  nor  can  it  be  contaminated.  All  evil  is  of  external  and  j 
^uperficial  origin,  and  is  felt  by  all  as  external;  and  hence  to  banish  | 
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evil  from  tlio  world,  a  change  must  occur  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  world.’  (P.410.) 

It  is  a  very  ancient  observation,  that  the  strongest  things 
are  not  so  well  established  as  to  he  out  t)f  danger  from  the 
weakest — a  tinith  which  has  been  signally  exemplified  in  the 
sudden  deveh)j)ment  of  psychoniancy  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  ‘  Believers  in  spiri- 
‘  tual  intercourse,’  says  Judge  Edmonds,  ‘are  now  numbered 
‘  by  millions  on  earth ;  .  .  .  .  and  there  stands  now  ])rominent 
‘  befoi’c  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  fact  of  the  spread  of  a  new 
‘  faith,  whose  rapidity  of  pi'ogress  has  n»>  jjarallel  in  the  annals 
‘  of  mankind’  {Spiritualism,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  37).  ‘  Upon  its  testi- 

‘  mony  ( adds  another),  thousands  upon  thousands  rely  f»)r  the 
‘  soul’s  immortality  ’  ( Tiffany's  Rejily  to  Siy.  Monti).  These, 
we  believe,  are  no  exaggerated  statements,  notwithstanding 
‘  the  mighty  ftict  ’  in  question  has  no  better  foundation  than 
certain  subjective  illusions  of  so  many  distempered  minds. 
But  f»»r  the  jiuiqinseof  exhibiting  the  literary  abilities  of  young 
Davis  in  their  true  light,  as  well  as  the  moral  insanity  of  the 
millions — including  in  that  indefinite  number  not  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  United  States — ivlio  have 
blindly  accepted  him  as  ‘  the  Guide  and  Leader  ’  of  the  age, 
and  deliberately  jilacetl  themselves  without  the  ])ale  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  should  not  tax  so  severely  as  we  are  now  about  to 
do  the  forbearance  of  our  readei's.  Whilst  penising  the  fol¬ 
lowing  doggrel  lines,  which  constitute,  so  to  say,  the  rubble 
on  which  the  foundations  of  modern  psychomancy  rest,  they 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  of  them  had  just  risen  up 
from  the  cyclopiedic  labours  attributed  to  him.  His  connexion 
with  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Fishbough  was  now  at  an  end ;  those 
disinterested  gentlemen  had  taken  their  final  leave  of  him,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  ‘  sur|)rise  ’  at  the  unexjiected 
fact  of  his  haring,  Avhilst  in  the  clairvoyant  state,  and  ‘  in  the 
‘  presence  of  a  Avitness,’  A'oluntarily  surrendered  to  them  the 
entire  copyright  of  his  lectures,  ‘  simply  claiming  a  reasonable 
‘  compensation  for  the  time  he  had  been  emj)loyed  in  tbeir 
‘  delivery.’  Being  thus  left  to  himself,  and  feeling,  no  doubt, 
a  little  anxious  as  to  the  future,  he  ‘  Avas  moved  (he  tells  us) 
‘  in  the  stilly  depths  of  one  Avarm  spring  night  t<A  rise  from 
‘  bed  and  take  pen  to  a  vision  which  was  unrolled  before  my 

I‘  eyes,  like  a  scroll  of  morning  light.’  The  night,  he  adds, 
‘  was  pitchy  dark,’  and  neither  lamj)  nor  candle  Avas  at  hand. 
Fortunately,  hoAvever,  ‘  the  sci*oll  of  morning  light,’  to  Avhic  » 
he  refers,  enabled  him  to  dispense  Avith  both.  The  ‘  vision 
vouchsafed  to  him  Avas  no  other  than  ‘  the  progressive  ere- 
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‘  ation  of  this  rudimentary  sphere.’  One  extract  from  it  will 
suffice ; — 

‘  My  spirit  grew  up  and  seemed  to  expand 
Beyond  books  of  men,  and  creeds  of  the  land.  .  .  . 

A  wild  terrific  grandeur  spread  around  ; 

Seas  of  lava  gurgled  up  from  depths  profound  ; 

Lightnings  waltzed  with  lightnings  o’er  tlie  sea  ; 

Thunders  vied  with  thunders  in  frantic  glee  ; 

^lotion  was  married  to  motion,  with  one  consent, 

And  atom  wedded  atom,  with  one  intent ; 

Motion  and  atoms  in  nuptial  pairs  appeared, 

And  ^Ietho<l  was  to  Matter  more  endeared. 

Yet  swiftly  rolled  the  blazing  orb  along, 

Less  eccentric  daily — more  sedate  and  strong. 

Its  fierce,  fiery-face  was  cooled  by  the  air ; 

Passion  had  less  reign — the  scene  grew  more  fair. 

Among  the  stars,  ’twas  decided  by  a  vote. 

That  young  Earth  should  wear  a  granite  coat 
But,  heaving  with  hidden  fires,  and  angry  yet. 

He  fretted  and  frown’d  like  a  demon’s  pet ; 

Still  his  face  seemed  cold,  and  bare,  and  grand — 

But  water  quickly  form’d,  and  cover’d  all  the  land  ! 

A  bath  so  eold,  soon  chill’d  the  fiery  swain. 

And,  quaking  at  the  centre,  he  burst  in  twain ! 

Earth’s  coat,  tho’  granite,  was  “  tatter’d  and  torn,” 

And  his  face,  tho’  rough,  was  “  shaven  and  shorn.” 

But,  like  the  wound  which  God  the  Devil  gave. 

The  opening  closed,  yet  left  an  open  grave ! 

Ill  plung’d  the  waters  from  the  vast  profound, 

And  here  and  there  exposed  a  little  ground. 

He  bellow’d  and  quaked,  and  clank’d  his  chain. 

And  vomited  forth  both  mounts  and  main. 

I  saw  hills  on  hills,  alps  on  alps  arise. 

And  a  marriage  betwixt  all  seas  and  skies.  .  .  . 

A  carbonic  air,  encircling  all  the  main. 

Shut  out  the  spangled  skies  from  peak  to  plain. 

The  world-wide  storm  swell’d  the  sea-lord’s  breast. 

And  the  thunder-bolt  forger  felt  all  the  rest. 

Old  Neptune’s  trident  shook  both  land  and  sea, 

And  Vulcan  telegraph’d  Venus  down  to  tea’ !! 

(  The  Great  Ilnrmonia,  vol.  v.  pp.  366-370.) 

Ami  so  our  seer  is  borne  along,  in  numbers  free  from  law, 
whilst  describing  animated  nature,  till  his  vision  culminates,  a.s 
usual,  in  that  grand  doctrinal  belief  of  his  numerous  fol¬ 
lowers  : — 

‘  I  saw  that  “  Progress  ”  was  not  as  a  line. 

But  waves  down  and  up,  like  the  waves  of  Time.’ 

The  italics,  as  well  as  the  rhyme,  in  this  last  pregnant  couplet. 
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are  his  own.  Mystical  literature  contains  much  that  is  ori¬ 
ginal  and  curious  in  its  way,  but  this  dithyrarabic  is  quite 
unique.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us,  that  his 
own  words  Avill  afford  the  best  comment  upon  it  —  words 
which  he  used  in  reference  to  similar  effusions  by  his  too  ser¬ 
vile  imitators,  the  ‘  impressional  metliums  :  ’ — ‘  From  this  source 
‘  (he  complains)  there  is  now  flowing  into  the  world  a  mass  of 
‘  literature — a  strange  combination  of  prose  and  so-called  poetic 
‘  verbiage — which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  world  might  easily  yro- 
‘ gress  without  receiving' *  A  Mercury  is  not  to  be  carved  out 
of  every  wood. 

If  our  pantheistic  philosophers  had  limited  their  speculations 
to  the  origin  of  things,  and  abstaine<l  from  ‘  soaring  flights  of 
‘  mind  into  regions  not  pre\'iously  explored  by  any  earthly 
‘  being,’  their  physical  notion  of  the  universe,  notwithstanding 
its  amusing  extravagance,  would  have  attracted  little  attention, 
in  all  likelihood,  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  their  own 
acquaintance ;  but  by  boldly  drawing  aside,  as  they  pretend  to 
do,  that  impenetrable  curtain  which  divides  the  future  from 
the  present,  and  revealing  all  the  mystenes  wnthin,  they  have 
pandered  to  the  tAvo  most  fatal  passions  of  our  nature — curiosity 
and  pride.  In  this  portion  of  their  gratuitous  labours,  they 
have  practically  illustrated  the  argument  which  Raphael,  the 
archangel,  addressetl  to  our  first  parent  in  Paradise  : — 

‘  The  Great  Architect 
Did  w'isely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scann’d  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire  ;  or,  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  He  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  dispute,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter  ;  when  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how’  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame  ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbl’d  o’er. 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.’ 

This,  Ave  repeat,  is  just  Avhat  our  spiritual  j)hllosophers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  done.  As  Ptolemy  improved  the 
^ysical  theory  of  Brahma,  so  they  have  improved  that  of 
Ptolemy.  The  Indian  philosopher  conceived  a  system  of 
fourteen  spheres,  the  earth  being  one,  Avith  seven  below  and 
MX  above  it ;  the  former  full  of  fabulous  monsters,  the  latter 
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a  series  of  gradually  ascending;  representations  of  celestial  bliss. 

The  Egyptian  phiiosojdier,  on  the  contrary,  taught  that  the 
earth  was  surrounded  by  eight  crystalline  spheres,  in  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  severally  distributed,  whilst  he 
placed  bis  elysiuin  in  the  eighth.  Our  modern  philosophers, 
also  commencing  at  the  earth’s  centre,  and  proceeding  out¬ 
wards  in  all  directions,  divide  the  surrounding  space  into  seven 
concentric  spheres,  at  unequal  distances  the  one  from  the 
otlier.  Each  »»f  these  seven  spheres  or  spaces  comprises  seven 
secondary  spheres  or  ‘  circles,’  which,  like  the  larger  or  outer 
ones,  also  rise  on  a  graduatetl  scale — the  whole  typifying,  of 
course,  the  jjrand  theory  of  ‘  Prog^ress.’  Heaven,  in  the  (»rdi- 
darv  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  if  it  has  any  existence  at  ail  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Spiritualists,  must  l)e  beyond  the  highest  of 
their  visionary  ‘  spheres.’  ‘  Each  of  them.’  remarks  the  author 
of  Suj»ei'nal  Theoh^y,  ‘  is  but  one  beautiful  step  iu  the  ladder  g 
‘  tliat  reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  seventh  is  the  most  beautiful 
‘  of  all.’  Otlier  spiritual  writers,  but  of  less  authority,  perhajis, 
than  him  we  have  just  cited,  hold  the  seventh  sphere  to  be  the 
summit  of  bliss ;  whilst  Davis,  in  his  later  ]mbiications,  trith 
uKire  consistency  than  the  majority  of  his  followers,  considers 
heaven  not  so  much  a  locality  as  a  condition  ( vide  his  Philo- 
sojihy  of  Sjiu'itual  Intercourse,  ]>.  31).  Thus,  the  whole  spirit- 
world  consists  of  an  immense  globe  of  ether,  dividetl  into  seven 
spheres  and  forty-nine  circles,  the  centre  of  wdiich  is  our  riuli- 
nientarv  earth.  Xclther  the  locality  nor  the  extent  of  all  the 
primary  spheres  has  as  yet  been  fully  determined.  The 
second,  which  exists  somewhere  ‘  above  our  atmosphere,’  is 
generally  sujiposed  to  be  ‘about  six  miles  in  height;’  the 
third  ‘  occupies  aliout  thirty  miles  in  height;’  and  the  seventh 
‘  is  about  five  or  six  thousand  miles  off.’  Spiritualistic  teachers 
are  mute  resjiecting  the  lioundaries,  &c.,  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  as  often  visited  as 
anv  of  the  others. 

The  idea  of  jieojding  these  several  sjiheres  witli  the  disem¬ 
bodied  spirits  of  men,  who  had  once  Hourishetl  here,  did  not 
immediately  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  Davis.  Of  all  the 
assinnptions  of  Sjnritualists  this  is  by  far  the  most  gratuitous. 

We  shall  search  the  seer’s  jionderous  tome  in  vain  for  any 
enunciatkm  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  in  the  system  of  modem 
psychoinancy.  The  seer  jirofesses  to  have  made  a  personal 
survey  of  tlie  ]>lanet8  Saturn,  Jujiiter,  !Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer¬ 
cury  ;  and  relates  in  circumstantial  detail  what  he  observed 
and  overheard  in  each.  Their  inhabitants,  although  resem¬ 
bling  or  belonging  to  the  ffcnus  homo,  in  no  age  had  any  con- 
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nexioii  with  this  earth  as  denizens  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  their 
allejred  oro^isation,  physically  and  mentally,  forbids  such  a 
supposition.  Thus,  he  informs  us,  those  of  Saturn  are  in  every 
resjject  su])erior  Iteinjip  to  ourselves,  ‘  they  are  morally  and 
‘  intellectnally  perfect’  (p.  183);  those  of  Jnpiter,  in  ‘size, 

‘  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  form,  exceed  those  of  the  earth’s 
‘  inhabitants;’  they  walk,  moreover,  like  quadrupeds;  ‘by  a 
‘  modest  desire  to  be  seen  only  in  an  inclined  jmsition,  they 
‘  have  formed  this  habit,  which  has  become  an  established  cus- 
‘  tom  amon*^  them’  (p.  189);  the  people  of  Mars,  ‘are  in  a 
‘  much  more  exalted  state  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;’ 
and  their  hair,  instead  of  grotving  on  their  heads,  envelops 
their  necks  (]).  198);  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Venus  are 
described  as  ‘  a  barlmnms,  savage,  and  giant-like  community,’ 
and  are  much  given  to  cannibalism  (j).  205);  whilst  those  of 
Mercury  more  nearly  resemble  orang-outangs  than  human 
beings.  It  was  not  until  the  rapping-manifestations  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  agency  of  in\'isible  spirits,  that  special  abodes  for 
the  latter  Averc  appropriated  to  them.  Undoul)tedly,  the  seer, 
in  his  Principles  of  Nature,  anticipates  the  time  Avhen  the 
spirits  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  just  mentioned  shall 
communicate  freely  Avlth  mankind  on  earth,  but  he  noAvhere 
remarks,  Ave  say  again,  that  those  spirits  Avere  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  men  avIio  had  once  sojourned  here. 

Across  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  there  AA'as  nothing  very 
original,  much  less  startling  in  the  announcement  of  human 
and  animal  existences  having  l>een  discoA  cred  in  the  planets. 
That  scandalous  and  very  generally  received  fiction  of  the 
m<Kin,  in  Avhich  the  author  de])icts  the  Vespertilio-homo,  or 
Bat-man,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  inhabitants  of  the 
Vale  of  Triads,  as  Avell  as  the  etjually  curious  descriptions  of 
lunar  animal  life,  had  ]>re])ared  the  American  mind  for  any 
subsequent  extravagances  of  the  kind.  Nor  Avere  these  long 
wanting :  gullibility  is  the  mother  of  fraud.  Almost  at  the 
time  AA'ben  young  Davis  was  dictating  his  divine  revelations  of 
Nature,  and  satisfying  the  inordinate  craving  of  the  vulgar 
witli  the  marvels  of  stellar  creation, — describing,  amongst  other 
things,  that  ‘  animal  of  8uiq)assing  beauty  ’  in  Saturn,  Avith 
flexible  but  unjointed  limbs  (p.  178),  and  that  single  vegetable 
production  in  Mars,  Avhich  supjtlied  the  Avhole  of  its  people 
with  food,  raiment,  and  shelter  (p.  198), — Professor  Bush,  of 
New  York,  was  editing  a  series  of  Swedenborgian  tracts,  in 
which  the  prince  of  mystics  spiritualises  the  ])hysical  theory  of 
Ptolemy,  and  rehabilitates  his  sj)heres.  The  season,  therefore, 
was  singularly  proi)itious  for  exciting  revelations,  and  the 
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tJU])])ly  «)f  thaiiinaturgists  Avas  fully  projiortioued  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  ot  f»x>ls.  It  became  a  race  betAveen  so  many  miraclc- 
Avorkers  for  the  suffrages  of  the  credulous.  Davis  and  his 
coadjutors  made  the  most  of  the  occasion ;  and,  it  must  be 
conceded,  far  outstrij>ped  their  competitors,  and  fairly  bore 
aAvaA’  the  bell.  ThenceforAA  ard,  their  superiority  in  this  pecu¬ 
liar  line  «*f  romancing  has  never  been  contested.  As  in  other 
]M)rtions  of  their  composite  lectures,  so  likeAvise  in  that  ]>*er- 
taining  to  the  spheres,  they  drcAv  most  extravagantly  u|Mm  the 
lalx)urs  of  tlntse  Avho  had  precedetl  them  in  the  same  mystical 
flights.  To  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Professor  Bush  in  par¬ 
ticular,  they  Avere  not  content  AA’ith  laying  his  faAourite 
S<*andinavian  jthilosopher  under  the  heaviest  tribute,  but  at 
the  same  time  usurped  his  authority,  and  even  questioned  his 
infallibility,  as  a  spiritual  guide.  For  this  presumptuous  and 
heretical  proceeding  of  theirs,  the  folloAvcrs  of  the  illustrious 
SAvede  have  ever  stoinl  sullenly  a])art  from,  and  persistently 
refused  to  be  incorporated  Avith  them.  Like  the  tAvo  great 
^Mahommedan  sects,  the  S<Mtnees  and  Sheahs,  both  parties 
take  delight  in  honouring  the  same  j)rophet,  Avhilst  they  differ 
as  Avell  in  the  interpretations  of  his  canons  as  in  the  significancy 
of  his  dreams.  A  fcAv  sj)oradic  efh)rts  have  been  made,  by 
the  more  zealous  advocates  for  union  on  either  side,  to  bridge 
the  narroAv  strait  that  se])aratcs  them,  but  hitherto  in  vain :  the 
religion  of  mystics,  notAvithstanding  its  ‘  seven  times  exalted 
‘  origin,’  is  as  im])otent  as  any  other  for  the  ])ur]M)se  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  observance  of  those  golden  rules  —  charity  and 
])rndence. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1848,  Avhen  the  fourth  edition  of 
Davis’s  lectures  Avas  issuing  from  the  press,  and  all  classes  of 
Americans  Avere  eagerly  speculating  on  his  Avonderful  exploits 
in  the  clouds,  one  iNIichael  Weekman  (an  ominous  name),  an 
■  inhal)itant  of  the  little  toAA'ii  of  Acadia,  Wayn  t'o..  Xcav  York, 
Avas  so  much  disturbe<l  by  mysterious  rajqnngs  in  his  dAvclling- 
housc,  that  he  quitted  both  it  and  the  toAvn  in  disgust.  The 
lunise  Avas  almost  immediately  afterAvards  occu])icd  by  a  Mr.  Fox 
(a  still  more  ominous  name),Avho  Avas  subjected  to  the  like  annoy¬ 
ances.  He  and  his  neighlxmi’s  searched  the  premises  in  vain  in 
order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  disturbances ;  they  could  only 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  mysterious  rappings  j)roceeded  from 
tcithin,  and  not  from  AA'ithout  the  house.  At  length  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Fox,  a  child  tAA'elve  years  of  age,  Avhilst  lying  in 
be<l  Avith  her  younger  sister,  amused  herself  by  endeavouring 
to  imitate  the  sounds  AA'hich  had  occasioned  so  much  anxiety  in 
the  jdace,  and  Avas  greatly  surprise<l  to  find  that  each  of  her 
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attempts  was  repeated  from  the  walls  of  her  bed-chamber. 

‘  Now  do  as  I  do,’  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  children,  as 
she  began  to  clap  her  hands  violently  together.  Again  the 
blows  were  duly  re-echoed.  The  girls  now  called  for  their 
mother,  who,  on  entering  the  apartment,  witnessed  several  re¬ 
petitions  of  these  curious  trials.  Mrs.  Fox  presently  requested 
that  ten  knocks  might  be  counted  on  the  walls,  which  were 
immediately  given.  Also,  upon  request,  the  respective  ages 
of  her  children  were  ])romptly  and  accui*ately  expressed  in  the 
same  fashion.  To  the  (jiiestion,  ‘Are  you  a  human  being?’ 
silence  was  preserved;  but  when  asked,  ‘  Are  you  a  spirit?’ 
the  answer  was  two  loud  raps.  It  was  finally  ascertained  that 
the  knockings  proceeded  from  the  ‘  spirit  ’  of  a  pedlar,  who  had 
been  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  premises  several  years  before. 
It  further  transpired  that  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
thirty-one,  and  that  he  had  left  a  wife  and  five  children  behind 
him.  The  neighbours  were  now  introduced,  and  the  ‘  spirit,’ 
in  answer  to  the  tpiestions  demanded  of  him,  obediently  ra|)ped 
out  his  story  again  and  again.  The  news  of  this  strange  visi¬ 
tation  s])read  fast  and  wide  ;  hundreds  Hocked  to  the  ‘  haunted 
‘  house,’  in  order  to  hear  and  judge  for  themselves ;  and  the 
‘  sj)irlt,’  so  long  as  the  Foxes  continued  to  occu])y  it,  gratified 
the  prurient  curiosity  of  all.  When  his  intelligent  discoverers 
and  ardent  sympathisers  removetl  to  Rochester  —  an  event 
which  happened  very  shortly  afterwards — he  followed  tliem, 
and  brought  a  host  of  other  ‘  sj)lrits  ’  in  his  train.  But  he 
never  more  revealed  himself  in  Acadia. 

Before  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  this  wonderful 
occurrence  could  satisfy  themselves  of  the  true  nature  of  it, 
they  Avere  overwhelmed  by  similar  reports  flowing  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  disem- 
bcxlied  spirits  of  mankind  had  suddenly  broken  loose  from 
Hades,  and  laid  siege  to  this  sphere.  First  Acadia  succumbed  to 
them,  then  Rochester,  then  Auburn,  and  so  gradually  onwards 
until  the  Avhole  of  the  United  States  and  LoAver  Canada  Avere 
completely  overrun  and  bristled  Avith  .1  acob’s-ladders,  each 
indicating  Avhere  a  breach  had  been  effectually  made.  IIoav 
spirit-beings,  consisting  of  mind  and  imj)onderable  matter  (of 
matter,  as  it  has  been  said,  ‘  so  light,  that  human  ingenuity 
‘  cannot  Aveigh  it’),  and  jmssessed,  moreover,  of  ‘  brains,  nerves, 
‘  and  lungs,’  could  enter  our  atmosphere  and  breathe  a  medium 
vastly  more  dense  than  their  oAvn  bodies,  is  a  complex  problem 
in  spiritual  philosophy  Avhich  no  believer  in  it,  so  far  as  Ave  are 
aware,  either  then  or  since  has  attempted  to  solve.  To  in¬ 
vestigate  any  isolated  instance  of  reported  success  on  the  part 
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of  these  strange  invaders  of  human  domiciles  was  utterly  use¬ 
less  ;  for  the  inquirer,  more  especially  if  he  were  sceptical,  or 
suspected  of  being  so,  was  peremptorily  silenced  by  the  ready- 
assertion  of  his  informer,  that  if  in  any  j)articular  case  a  few- 
elements  of  probability  w-ere  lacking,  they  were  multiplied  be¬ 
yond  his  utmost  requirements  in  scores  of  others  I  And  thus 
the  ride  of  logic  was  as  conveniently  dispensed  with  as  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

Now  that  the  sjnrits  had  succeeded  in  regaining  admission  to 
the  primary  scene  of  their  existence,  they  next  set  about  es¬ 
tablishing  a  regular  corres|K>ndence  with  their  brethren  in  the 
flesh.  It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  latter,  that  not  everyone 
who  willed  it  was  acceptable  as  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  Only  ‘  susceptible  persons  of  medium- 
‘  like  physique,’  says  the  author  of  ‘  Supernal  Theology,’  were 
available  for  the  pur|)ose.  These,  it  wtis  found,  jxKssessed  in 
their  com]K)sition  the  requisite  amount  of  electricity,  which 
enabled  the  attendant-spirit  to  operate  ujKin  them.  A  little 
further  exjierience  showed  that,  unhappily,  by  far  the  larger 
jiortion  of  mankind  was  destitute  of  this  vital  pow-er,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ‘  non-conductors  of  spirit-messages.’  Although  ne¬ 
cessarily  excluded,  as  mediums,  from  directly  jiarticipating  in 
the  active  corres|K)ndence  which  was  cari-ieil  on  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  the  ‘  non-conductors  ’  were  competent, 
nevertheless,  to  aid  both  jiarties  (for  the  spirits  at  first,  it 
would  seem,  w'ere  either  unwilling  to  do,  or  incapable  of  doing 
as  much  for  themselves  or  the  cause)  with  seasonable  advice 
and  ingenious  contrivances  for  improving  and  expediting  the 
various  inethixls  of  intercourse.  As  we  have  seen,  the  earliest 
mode  of  communication  was  by  ‘  rajiping  ’  against  a  wainscot, 
and,  concurrently  ivith  this,  by  ‘tipping’  articles  of  furniture, 
esjiecially  tables ;  but  both  of  these  processes  being  found 
‘  very  slow,  tedious,  and  im})erfect,’  the  letters  of  the  English 
alphaliet  were  printed  on  a  card,  and  the  medium  pointing  with 
the  finger  at  each  in  succession,  Avas  apjtrised  of  the  right  one 
by  a  gentle  ‘  touch  ’  from  the  spirit.  Thus  words  and  sentences 
were  patiently  sjielled  out.  ‘  Touching,’  although  an  advance  on 
the  somewhat  vulgar  practices  of  ‘  rapping’  and  ‘tipping,’  was, 
excepting  in  the  very  rare  instance  of  an  exquisitely  sensitive 
medium,  still  a  laborious  system.  Communications,  moreover, 
from  the  Spheres  were  hourly  multiplying  and  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  and  interest.  The  spirits,  gentle  and  simple,  were 
quite  as  eager  to  im|)art  their  supernal  knowledge  as  their 
friends  and  relatives  here  to  receive  it.  The  spirits  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  .lohn  C.  Calhoun  announced  an  Immediate  s«x;ial 
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revolution  in  the  States ;  or,  as  it  is  more  concisely  expressed 
by  the  former,  ‘  many  great  and  miglit\-  men,  who  have  ])a8sed 
‘  away  from  the  earth,  are  coming  again  in  strength  to  help  the 
‘  redemption  of  man.’* 

These,  and  similar  conununications  from  the  spirits  of 
William  Penn,  Elias  Hicks,  Isaac  Hopper,  and  others,  were 
addressetl  to  the  circle  over  which  Govemor  Tallmadge  of 
AV'isconsln  presided.  The  spirits  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sweden¬ 
borg,  Henry  Clay,  and  Fennimore  Cooper,  chose  for  their 
medium  Judge  Edmonds  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 

‘  Brother  Edmonds  (whispered  the  confiding  spirit  of  Henry  Clay 
to  that  distinguished  magistrate),  you  will  do  more  goo<i  with  your 
spiritualism  than  ever  I  did  in  politics.  Go  on  !’  {^Edmonds'  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  vol.  i.  p.  48.) 

It  was  at  this  supreme  moment  that  Dr.  Hare,  Emeritus 
Prolessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
his  mechanical  skill,  did  much  to  relieve  the  more  pressing 
requirements  and  anxiety  felt  in  all  spiritual  circles.  His 
ingenious  invention  of  the  Splritoscope  enabled  them  to  conduct 
their  increasing  correspondence  with  eoiliparative  ease,  as  well 
as  with  greatly  accelerated  speeil.  This  instrument  Avas  in  the 
firm  of  a  disc,  on  the  margin  of  which  Avas  engi’aved  not  only 
the  whole  of  the  English  alphabet  and  sundry  symbols,  but 
likeAvise  the  digits,  and  notes  of  music,  aa  ith  a  movable  gnomon 
or  index  attached  to  the  centre.  The  latter  Avas  Avorked  by  a 
series  «>f  pulleys  under  the  hands  of  the  medium. 

‘  It  is  surprising  (exclaims  the  enraptured  doctor)  with  what 
readiness  the  spirit,  even  wheti  unused  to  the  apparatus  [the  italics 
are  his  oAvn],  will,  by  moving  the  lever,  actuate  the  index,  causing 
it  to  point  to  the  letters,  Avords,  or  figures  distributed  on  the  face  of 
the  disc.’  {^Spirit  Manifestations,  5th  cd.  p.  iii.) 

The  doctor  further  assures  us,  that  his  ai)paratus  was 
originally  contrived  for  the  purjtose  of  determining  Avhether  the 
manifestations  attributed  to  spirits  could  be  made  AA'ithout 
mortal  aid ;  and,  finding  that  such  Avas  really  the  case,  it  led 
to  his  oAA'ii  convershm.  Apart  from  any  mundane  benefit  he 
may  have  derived  from  this  most  timely  and  interesting  in\en- 
tion,  the  author  of  it  A\'as  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  filial 
messages  he  received  from  tAvo  of  his  infant  children,  comfort¬ 
ably  provided  for  in  the  Spheres,  and  aged  respectively  tliirteen 
months  and  five  months,  avIio  instantly  availed  themselves  of 


*  Edmonds’  Spiritualism,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 
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its  use.  Theodoi*e,  the  younger  of  the  two,  thus  addressed  him 
from  the  Seventh  Sphere :  — 

‘  My  life  here  (remarks  this  interesting  little  cherub)  has  been  a 
charmed  one ;  enrapturing  scenes  of  beauty  being  constantly  pre* 
sented  to  view,  like  the  ever-varying  landscapes  delineated  on  the 
canvass  of  a  skilful  artist.  Now  is  seen  a  beautiful  silvery  lake,  on 
whose  transparent  bosom  floats  the  graceful  swan,  bending  his  pliant 
neck,  as  if  proudly  conscious  of  his  surpassing  beauty ;  and  anon, 
among  the  lilies  of  this  lake,  which  appear  like  gems  placed  on  a 
virgin’s  brow,  shoots  a  tiny  barque,  freighted  with  angelic  children. 
Then  is  presented  a  bolder  view  of  towering  mountains  and  wide- 
extended  plains,  with  the  accompanying  characteristics  of  hill  and 
dale.’  {Spirit  Manifestations,  p.  98.) 

The  fact  of  an  infant,  aged  five  months  only,  being  capable 
of  manipulating  the  Spiritoscope  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
eftect  placed  its  merits,  of  course,  beyond  all  debate.  It  was  a 
decided  success,  and  the  prototype  of  many  such  instruments 
before  the  use  of  them  was  finally  abamhmed. 

From  the  pointing  out  of  letters  printed  on  a  card,  or  Indexed 
on  a  dial,  the  transition  to  writing  oft-hand  is  very  natural  and 
easy.  This  method  wholly  origmated  with  the  spirits,  and  was 
the  fii;^t  proof  of  their  all-restraining  influence.  They  suddenly 
j)aralysed,  or  seized  upon,  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  medium,  and 
compelled  him  or  her,  will-ye  nil-ye,  to  write  down  whatsoever 
they  chose  to  dictate.  Metliums  have  thus  been  forced  to 
scribble  not  only  in  every  earthly  but  also  in  many  unearthly 
languages. 

‘  Ream  after  ream  of  paper  has  been  covered  with  curious  hiero¬ 
glyphics  that  are  j>erfectly  useless  to  either  tlie  medium  or  circle 
— or,  in  fact,  to  any  one  else — for  the  excellent  reason,  that  we 
have  not  thus  far  any  Champollion  and  Layard  to  interpret  for  us.’ 
{Spirit.  Telegr.,  No.  182.)* 

Sometimes  the  .spirits,  belonging,  we  supjtose,  to  ‘  the  rowdy 
‘  or  mischievous  class,’  would  possess  themselves  of  the  e7itire 
person  of  the  medium ;  in  which  case  the  result,  however 

*  We  have  inspected  many  specimens  of  spirit-chirography,  none 
of  which,  however,  can  be  properly  called  ‘  hieroglyphical.’  Those 
epistolary  communications  which  have  been  produced,  as  alleged,  in 
the  presence  of  circles  are  generally  written  in  the  ordinary  Italian 
cursive  hand ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  which  have  been 
mysteriously  dropped  from  the  Spheres  are  compounded  of  characters 
having  a  marked  resemblance  to  medical  symbols  and  the  letters  of 
Psalmanazar’s  Formosan  alphabet.  A  few  stenographic  examples 
are  composed  of  Roman  capitals,  slightly  modified,  and  algebraic 
symbols. 
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diverting  to  the  spectators,  was  anything  but  a  joke  to  the 
helpless  subject  of  their  sport :  — 

‘  Mr.  Henry  Gordon,  the  well-known  spirit-medium,  now  residing 
in  Philadelphia,  was  recently  entranced  at  his  residence,  and  slid  up 
stairs  upon  the  banister  of  the  stair-way,  and  then  turned  and  slid 
down  head  foremost,  in  the  same  manner,  all  by  an  invisible  power. 
This  occurred  in  the  presence  of  several  credible  witnesses.’  {^Cridge's 
Epitome  of  Spirit  Intercourse,  p.  54.) 

But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  astonishing  results  produced 
simply  by  j)ossessed  hands  are  the  occasional  sketches  in  pencil 
and  paint  of  birds  and  flowers.  Both,  it  is  true,  are  very  much 
at  variance  with  the  structures  hitherto  known  and  examined ; 
but  then,  being  of  spiritual  origin,  and  confined  of  course  to  the 
Spheres,  they  may  be,  for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  contrary, 
exceedingly  just  and  life-like.  To  our  simple  imagination, 
however,  the  flowers  appear  to  be  oddly  compounded  of  ordinary 
specimens  on  earth.  For  example,  we  have  seen  the  meadow- 
saffron  flaunting  its  broad  petals  on  the  stalk  of  the  pansey,  and 
the  damascene  rose  hanging  on  the  prickless  stem  of  the  tulip. 
The  fashion  of  the  birds  is  crpially  strange ;  each  has  the  body 
of  the  sj)arrow,  Avith  the  tail  of  the  dove,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  Australian  paroquet.  Their  eyes,  moreover,  are  placed, 
not  in  their  heads,  but  in  the  middle  of  their  necks.  But  much 
as  our  readers  may  marvel  at  these  anomalous  specimens  of 
floriculture  and  (trnithology  from  the  Spheres,  they  will  be 
perfectly  amazed  Avhen  we  intimate  to  them  the  rapidity  Avith 
which  they  are  sketched  by  the  s})irits.  In  this  respect,  the 
most  dexterous  photographers  cannot  approach,  much  less 
compete  Avith,  them.  The  earth,  it  is  said,  moving  at  a  rate  of 
nineteen  miles  in  a  second,  Avould  take  three  months  to  j)ass 
through  a  distance  Avhich  a  ray  of  light  Avould  dart  over  in 
eight  seconds :  Avith  a  velocity  hardly  inferior  to  that  ray  of 
light  are  these  strange  pictures  produced !  Indeed,  we  have 
inspected  an  elaborately-finished  Avater-colour  draAving  of  half- 
a-dozen  floAvers  or  more,  Avith  accompanying  foliage,  and  a 
gaily-plumaged  bird  in  the  midst,  all  limned  in  eight  seconds. 
If  our  readers  are  sceptical,  Ave  hasten  to  assure  them  that  the 
genuineness  of  this  astonishing  production  is  A’ouched  for  by  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  the  governor  of  a 
neighbt)uring  state,  and  four  other  gentlemen  of  equal  respect¬ 
ability. 

If  the  spirits  could  thus  appropriate  and  use  at  their  pleasure 
one  human  organ,  it  Avas  likely — nay,  certain — they  Avould  pre¬ 
sently  possess  themselves  of  another.  And  having  this  power, 
what  Avas  more  natural  than  to  seize  uj)on  that  most  unruly 
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member  of  all — the  tonjjue  ?  This  was  their  next  acquisition, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  made,  and  are  still  making,  as 
well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  uttermost 
use  of  it.  Some  metliums  are  compelled  to  s])eak  whilst  in 
a  trance-state,  and  some  in  their  nonnal  eimdition. 

‘  The  invisible  intelligence  (says  Judge  Edmonds)  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  of  the  medium,  and  compels  his  utterance  of  its  ideas,  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  tlie  mortal  through  whom  it  is  talking.  The 
medium  simply  repeats  what  it  hears.’  {Spiritualism,  vol.  i.  p.  38.) 

Not  a  small  ftortion  of  the  literature  of  spiritualism  has  pro- 
ceedetl  from  this  obviously  fertile  source.  The  disembodied 
s])irits  of  phlh>sopbers  and  teachers,  of  various  ages  and  of  varittus 
climes,  have  manifested  themselves  in  the  persons  of  their  chosen 
mediums,  and  considerately  revisetl,  and  in  some  instances  added 
to,  their  princi|)al  literary  works.  Thus,  the  ajmstle  Paul, 
through  his  medium,  a  Mr.  Hoar,  has  favoured  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  States  with  a  commentary,  not  only  u]X)n  his 
own  sacred  writings,  but  also  u|K)n  several  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  spirits  of  the  four  Evangelists  have  corrected 
their  gospels,  and  adapted  them  to  the  wants  and  opinions  of 
the  present  age ;  JSwedenborg  has  illustrated  the  darkest  pas¬ 
sages  in  his  mystical  lucubrations,  and  retracted  some  of  the 
opinions  which  he  had  too  hastily  adopted  whilst  a  denizen  of 
earth  ;  Thomas  Paine,  through  his  medium,  the  Kev.  Charles 
Hammond,  has  recountetl  at  large  bis  glorious  exaltation  to  the 
Seventh  Heaven,  and  rcattirmed  his  celebrateil  ‘  Age  of  Reason;’ 
and  the  Swan  of  Avon  has  dictated  a  new  and  original  comedy, 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  received  with  rapturous  ap|)lausc  on 
more  than  one  stage  in  the  States.  Mundane  |)oets  have  been 
afllatc'd  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  to  the  ordinary  votaries  of 
the  tuneful  Nine,  and  have  ]H)urcd  forth  their  numbei*s  in 
perennial  streams.  We  can  do  no  more  than  barely  mention 
by  the  way  ‘  The  Epic  of  the  Starry  Heavens’ — in  which  the 
spirits  of  liyron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Campbell,  and  other  illus¬ 
trious  bards  in  nuKlern  times  resume  the  lyre — and  ‘  Spiritual 
‘  Smgs  for  Spiritual  Worshippers,’  all  from  the  gushing  muse 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Harris  of  Philadelphia. 

Spiritualists  are  pi-one  to  boast  of  the  fact,  that  the  various 
])henomena  of  j)sychomancy,  instead  «>f  having  been  presented 
collectively  to  the  notice  of  mankind,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
accomiiKKlatcd  gradually  to  their  presumed  necessities,  or,  in 
other  woixls,  to  their  nascent  strength ;  they  j)oint,  moreover, 
to  the  same  fact  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  their  grand  law 
of  })rogres8lve  development ;  and,  in  oi*der  to  sustain  this  po- 
[)ular  theory,  have  ransacketl  all  history,  divine  as  well  as 
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secular,  from  the  days  of  king  Saul  to  those  of  Anne  Lee,  for 
every  recorded  example  of  illumination  or  foreknowledge,  and 
prevision  or  secomLsight.  That  old,  old  fallacy  of  post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc,  has  never  been  more  strangely  exemplihed — 
we  might  say,  more  impudently  asserted  —  than  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  For  of  all  the  miraculous  jM)wers  to  wliich  our  nuxlem 
Spiritualists  lay  claim,  that  of  rambling  through  the  Spheres  at 
their  pleasure,  or  of  clearly  discerning  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  their  relatives  and  friends,  when  the  latter  are  sup|)osed  to 
descend  to  this  earth,  was  the  latest  to  be  acquired.  The  ex¬ 
travagant  use  which  they  have  matle  of  this  newly-discovered 
faculty  in  man  (completing,  by  the  way,  Davis’s  odd  triad  of 
the  senses)  nobody  disputes  with  them.  In  this  particular  line 
of  divination  they  have  far  outstripjjed  their  precursor,  the 
much-abused  (it  seems)  witch  of  Fndor,  who  affected  to  see 
persons  only,  not  things — to  raise  the  reluctant  spirits  of  the 
dead,  not  to  reveal  their  several  ])laces  of  abode.  The  exercise 
of  these  enhanced  thaumaturgical  jH)wers  Avas  reserved  for  her 
bolder  and  less  inconunoded  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  How  all  this  is  effected  has  not  as 
yet  been  made  very  intelligible,  at  least  by  the  workers  them¬ 
selves.  ^^'e  have  searched  their  ])ublication8  in  vain  for  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery.  Judge  Edmonds,  who  is  a  pre¬ 
eminent  autlM)rity  in  their  schools,  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
passing  several  ‘  cosy  evenings’  in  each  week  with  the  eman¬ 
cipated  spirits  of  Lord  Bacon  and  ISwedenborg,  thus  defines, 
or  rather  attempts  to  define,  the  ecstatic  trance,  or  pre-vision- 
ary  facidty  of  the  so-calle<l  ‘  seeing  mediums  :  ’ — 

‘Tliey  are  (says  he)  those  wlio  see,  or  seem  to  see,  tlie  objects 
presented  to  their  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  actually 
see  with  their  physical  sight ;  but  the  objects  are  so  presented  to 
them,  that  precisely  the  same  eftect  is  produced  on  their  minds  as  is 
produced  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  their  physical  organ  of  siglit.’ 
(Spiritualism,  voL  i.  p.  38.) 

Other  seeing-mediums  commonly  speak  of  using  their  ‘  in- 
‘  temal  eyes’  for  ‘external  puqtoses;’  and  one  in  particular 
inlbnns  u.s  that  ‘  a  life  strictly  in  hannony  with  natural  latvs  is 
‘the  best  preparation  for  such  mediumship;’  adding,  ‘  «  life 
‘  few  can  or  would  live  !'  (  Cridge's  Sjiirit  Intercourse.)  tludg- 
ing,  however,  from  the  number  of  ‘  revelations’  made  during 
the  past  ten  years,  very  many  individuals  must  not  only  have 
attempte<l,  but  sitcceetled  in  accomplishing  this  anluous  task. 
A  visit  to  the  Spheres  has  becAmie  an  every-day  occuiTence ; 
the  several  nmtes  thitherward  are  now  as  well  defined  as  the 
most  public  highways  on  earth,  and  jubilant  s|)frits  and  mortals. 
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all  equally  active  and  inquisitive,  jostle  each  other  whilst  tra¬ 
velling  to  and  fro. 

Life  in  these  aerial  regions,  as  dej)icted  by  all  classes  ot 
seeing-mediuins,  differs  in  no  essential  respects  from  the  carnal 
paradise  of  Mahomet ;  it  is  a  mere  type  of  this  world,  the  union 
of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  According  to  the  gene¬ 
rally  received  notion  of  the  spiritual  birth  or  apotheosis,  sj)irits, 
PS  soon  as  emancijuited  from  their  corjx)real  tenement,  enter 
the  S|)heres,  and  are  entitled  to  a  station,  says  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Hp.re,  ‘  higher  in  direct  proj)ortion  to  their  morality,  M'is- 
‘  dom,  knowledge,  and  intellectual  refinement’ — ‘  Onward  and 
‘  upward  for  ever,’  being  both  their  destiny  and  watchword. 
The  time  which  each  one  remains  stationary  in  the  Sphere 
‘  varies  (adds  the  author  of  ‘  Supernal  Theology’)  as  much  as 
‘  the  duration  of  life  on  earth.  The  average  term  for  the  Second 
‘  Sphere’ — (the  abode  of  those  who  have  sins  to  atone  for,  and 
where  they  arc  detained  until  ‘  the  most  flagrant’  of  them  have 
been  ‘  forgiven’) — ‘  is  twelve  years ;  for  the  Third,  nine  years; 

‘  for  the  Fourth,  six  years ;  for  the  Fifth,  six  years;  for  the  Sixth, 

‘  five  years  ;  and  for  the  Seventh,  three  or  four  thousand  years’ 

(  lb.  p.  74).  None  are  exempt  from  this  rule.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  subjected  to  occasional  modifications,  as  we  gather  from  the 
case  of  Swedenborg,  ‘  who  will  only  stay  in  the  Spheres  one 
‘  hundred  years  in  all ;’  he  w’ent  direct  to  the  Sixth,  whither 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  little  children  wing  their  flight. 
AV'hat  then  will  become  of  him  appears  not  to  be,  at  least  as 
yet,  a  matter  of  revelation.  Thus  man’s  ‘  preparatory  exist- 
‘  ence,’  as  it  is  termed,  though  preparatory  to  what,  it  is  vain 
to  conjecture,  is  prolonged  to  an  almost  indefinite  period.  The 
course  of  each  is  like  that  of  the  j)oet’s  wanderer  through  tlie 
ages  of  eternity, 

‘  Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor’d  ne’er  shall  be!’ 

The  earliest  stage  of  this  life,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  one.  It  is  a  repetition  of  this  world’s  enjoy¬ 
ments  greatly  enhanced,  and  minus  all  its  sorrows  and  cares. 
There  the  blissful  inhabitant,  growing  in  bodily  stature  as  well  as 
in  carnal  wisdom,  is  not  only  surrounded  by  his  dearest  relations 
and  friends,  but  also  by  his  favourite  domestic  animals — hLs 
horse,  his  dog,  his  bird  —  which  have  ministered  to  his  con¬ 
venience  here.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  he  will  find,  pro¬ 
vided  against  the  happy  hour  of  his  ad\  ent,  the  easy-chair  in 
which  he  wrs  wont  to  solace  himself  on  earth,  and  even  his  old 
carjiet  and  rug  I  Whether  the  material  effects  last  mentioned 
are  identically  the  same,  or  merely  representations  of  them,  is 
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a  disputed  question.  But  on  the  first  point  there  exists  no 
doubt  at  all ;  for  the  spirits  of  defunct  animals  have  been  sum¬ 
moned  frequently  to  attend  the  inquiring  circles  of  Spiritualists, 
and  obediently  res|)onded  to  the  call.  Thus  it  is  recorded  in 
the  ‘  Spiritual  Telegraph’  (No.  41),  that 
‘  Miss  Abies  Cowles,  in  Augustinburg,  called  up  the  ghost  of  a 
horse,  “Old  Pomp,”  and  he  tramped  like  a  horse  on  the  table.  Dogs 
also  have  scratched  upon  the  table,  as  audible  and  as  loud  as  ever 
came  from  the  claw  of  the  canine  race.  And  a  cat  revealed  the 
secret  that  it  had  been  drowned,  whilst  at  a  very  tender  age,  in  a 
cistern,  by  a  young  lady  who  was  present.’ 

I  low  the  j)Oor  kitten  made  known  its  hard  fate  on  earth  to 
its  sympathising  interrogators  is  not  stated.  It  w'as  on  the 
same  occasion,  we  believe,  that  a  member  of  the  circle  under- 
t(K)k  to  raise  the  sjnrit  of  a  zorillo  or  skunk — -a  j)roposal  Avhich 
most  effectually  destroyed  that  ‘  harmony  of  mind  ’  said  to  be 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  func¬ 
tions  of  the  spiritualist.  The  circle  broke  uj)  in  confusion, 
everyone  fleeing  as  if  pursued  by  the  angel  of  pestilence. 

No  terrestrial  country  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored 
than  the  ‘  spirit-land,’  or  the  condition  of  its  subjects  more 
completely  exposed.  What  with  the  personal  observations  of 
adventurous  mortals  who  have  penetrated  it,  and  the  gratuitous 
disclosures  of  emancipated  spirits  who  have  returned  to  their 
primeval  haunts,  thei'e  is  absolutely  nothing  for  the  most 
curious  to  desire.  From  the  first  tremulous  motions  of  the 
disembodied  soul  in  intermediate  space  to  its  final  glorious 
assumption  into  the  Seventh  Sphere,  the  blissful  experience, 
not  of  one,  but  of  thousands,  has  been  detailed  wdth  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  no  means  dis|)roportioned  to  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  the  theme.  Notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
each  of  the  Spheres  is  but  one  beautiful  step  in  the  ladder  that 
reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  Seventh  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
we  have  failed  to  discover,  in  the  reports  of  each  respectively, 
any  difference  whatever  between  them,  their  names  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  True,  a  few  authors  have  sj)okcn  of  the  Second  as  a 
kind  of  Lago  d’  Avemo,  where  the  spirits  of  the  malevolent  or 
incorrigible  find  a  temporary  abiding  place,  or  till  such  time  as 
they  ‘  voluntarily  ’  aspire  to  a  better  state,  as  some  say ;  or 
are  charitably  relieved  by  the  intercession  of  mortals,  as  others 
re|K)rt ;  but  these  contradictory  ‘  revealments  ’  have  received, 
of  course,  no  very  general  credence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vast 
majority  of  Spiritualists  describe  the  second  receptacle  for  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  human  and  hrute  nature  to  be  quite  as 
desirable  a  sphere  for  occui)ation  or  ‘  progress  ’  as  any  of  those 
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which  iininiiially  rank  higher.  The  interior  economy  of  the 
seven,  as  well  as  the  (Ustin^iiishin"  characteristics  of  their  occu- 
]»ante, is  the  same.  An  archangel  is  said  to  ])reside  <y\er  each; 
everyone  speaks  in  ‘  musical  tones,^  whilst  the  better  sort  are 
adorneil  with  crowns  of  ‘  solidifie<l  light  ’ — the  predominant 
colour  of  which  is,  as  we  can  readily  imagine,  ‘  green.’ 

The  amusements  and  occu|iati«>ns  of  the  spirits  differ  only  in 
degree  fnnn  those  folk  t wed  below.  The  graver  studies  of 
‘  history,  geohtgy,  l>otany,  ])hysiology,  and  other  sciences’ 
{Sti/ieriHil  Throlot/i/,\).  28)  are  relieved  by  dancing  and  singing, 
card-playing,  and  ‘  sketching  from  nature.’  AVTiist-playing  and 
saltation  are  decidedly  the  two  most  popular  ])astimes.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  spirits  carry 
their  love  for  those  apparently  ])rogress-hindcrlng  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  excess.  Of  one  in  jtarticular  we  read,  that 

‘  On  a  certain  occasion  a  whist  party  w'as  formed  (here),  and  one 
of  the  four  being  disinclined  to  play,  a  spirit  (who  chanced  to  be 
present)  volunteered  to  take  tlie  hand.  Little  Mary  was  therefore 
seated,  and  though  she  could  not  herself  play  the  game,  it  Avas  well 
played,  through  her  hands,  by  the  spirit.  In  the  coarse  of  it  he 
remarked  that  he  freqaentiy  played  whist  in  the  Fifth  Sphere'! 
{Supernal  Theology,  p.  55.) 

But  of  all  the  rcvclatimis  concerning  this  strange  renewal  of 
our  existence  in  the  Spheres,  imne  can  compare  with  those  of 
Judge  Edmonds  of  Xew  York.  This  gentleman,  avIu*  is  (we 
are  informed)  as  highly  distinguished  for  his  unimpeachable 
integrity  as  for  his  professional  sagacity,  has  made,  like  the 
Seer  of  I*oughkee]>sie,  a  iKinsonal  survey  of  the  universe,  and 
held  direct  communication  Avith  some  <jf  the  choicest  spirits 
lx)th  here  and  in  their  extra-mundane  abodes.  Apart  from  his 
e.xalted  |K)sition  as  a  magistrate,  his  great  intelligence  AA'ould 
necessarily  make  him  a  personage  of  mark  and  influence  among 
Spiritualists.  Xo  secret  of  X'ature  has  been  Avithheld  from 
him  :  juirtly  by  his  oaa-ii  unaided  visual  faculties,  and  jmrtly  by 
means  of  a  s]tirito-telesco|>e,  Avhich  he  found  «in  the  ])remLses  of 
his  di.scinlHKlied  Avife,  and  Avhich,  Ave  nee<l  scarcely  add,  has  no 
CAUinterpart  on  earth — not  even  excepting  Lord  Kosse’s —  he 
Avas  enabled  to  take  in  at  a  glance 

‘  All  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven,’ 
and  to  understand  the  divine  economy  of  the  whole  by  that 
‘  intuitional  process  ’  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  A\’hich  we  have 
before  referred.  The  S|)irit6,  he  Informs  us,  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  God  in  controlling  and  governing  the  elements  ;  and 
in  support  of  this  a.ssertion  he  thus  describes  their  guidance  of 
a  comet  through  illimitable  space : 
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*  I  saw  (says  he)  the  spirits  performing  this  duty  ;  some  of  them 
following  along  outside  the  nucleus  watching,  and  otliers  inside 
exceedingly  busy.  I  saw  some  in  the  very  centre  of  it  very  active, 
as  if  something  was  out  of  order,  and  they  were  in  the  task  of  putting 
it  to  right.  I  saw,  too,  tliat  occasionally  they  required  help  from 
others,  and  immediately  received  it  from  those  who  at  the  moment 
were  not  occupied.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  what  a  magnificent 
fate  it  must  be  to  career  through  space  and  survey  the  myriads  of 
worlds  that  filled  it.’  {Spiritualism,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

The ,]  uJjre’s  manifold  and  marvellous  adventures  are  recorded 
in  the  two  volumes  included  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  The  details  of  all  he  witnessetl,  «)verheard,  and  per¬ 
formed  in  the  eelestial  heights  are  related  so  minutely,  and  so 
vividly  withal,  that  his  readers,  whilst  being  hurried  from  one 
enchanting  scene  to  another,  sj)ecdily  become  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  the  story  which  engrosses  their  attention  concerns,  not 
this,  but  another  state  of  existence.  The  tludge  is  both  a  keen 
observer  and  a  j)leasant  gossip ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him ; 
he  describes  everything,  from  the  gambols  of  a  kitten  and 
monkey  among  the  branches  of  an  orange-tree  to  the  jmK'css 
of  world-making  fn)m  collections  of  matter.  Yet,  unlike  the 
great  majoi’lty  of  his  fcllow-spirltmdists,  he  never  suffers  his 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  him ;  a  judicial  sobriety  |)er- 
vades  the  wlu»le  of  his  literary  labours.  It  would  far  exceed 
our  limits  to  give  a  condensation  of  his  chief  visums,  flights, 
travels,  or  by  wliatsocver  name  they  are  to  be  called ;  whilst 
tlie  task  of  selection  from  so  many  diverting  histories  becomes 
almost  as  difficult  as  that  which  devolved  on  the  ha])less  son  of 
Priam.  All  are  equally  sti*ange,  and  all  are  characterised  by  the 
same  show  of  candour,  and  the  same  genial  spirit.  ^Vmong  the 
most  curious  ‘  revealments  ’  of  our  Judge  are  those  which  I’efer 
to  the  spirit-abode  of  his  Avife.  This  Avas  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  Avherettn  steamers,  large  and  small, 
AA’ere  continually  plying. 

‘  It  seems  (says  he)  that  she  had  taken  great  pains  to  recall  many 
of  the  scenes  and  things  of  earth  w'hich  Avere  associated  Avilh  me, 
and  with  pleasing  remembrances ;  even  her  old  rocking-chair,  in 
Avhich  she  bad  nursed  all  our  children,  and  Avhose  screaking  they  yet 
remember  so  well ;  and  her  Avork-Uablc,  Avhich  was  one  of  the  first 
articles  of  furniture  I  ever  got  her.  .  .  .  She  called  my  attention  to 
my  military  sash,  gloves,  and  spurs,  Avhich  she  had  hanging  by  the 
head  of  her  bed.  .  .  .  While  1  Avas  looking  at  these  things,  a  car¬ 
riage  and  four  horses  drove  up  to  the  door.  It  Avas  a  beautiful  turn¬ 
out.  The  carriage  was  light  and  tasty,  with  a  high  seat  for  the 
driver,  and  one  seat  behind  for  two  persons.  It  Avas  painted  yellow, 
and  on  its  panels  was  my  seal !  The  harness  Avas  light  and  airy. 
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and  the  horses  were  superb  animals,  of  the  true  Arabian  breed,  with 
long  sleek  bodies,  clean  limbs,  and  a  springing  motion  to  every  step. 
Tliey  were  well  groomed,  high-spirited,  and  well  broke,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  being  matched  rather  for  quality  than  for  looks.  The 
presiding  spirit  and  my  wife  entered  the  carriage,  while  I  ascended 
the  driver’s  seat,  and  took  the  reins  from  the  coachman.  It  started 
for  a  ride.  ...  As  it  passed  rapidly  along,  I  ever  and  anon  turned 
to  speak  to  my  companions  of  the  beauties  around  me  ;  and  he  who 
sat  beside  my  wife  seemed  a  little  uneasy,  as  if  I  was  not  attending 
as  I  should  to  my  driving.  My  wife  reassured  him,  and  told  him 
she  was  used  to  it,  and  he  might  rely  upon  it,  that  I  teas  at  home 
where  I  teas,  and  knew  what  I  was  about.’  {Spiritualism,  vol.  ii. 
p.  134.) 

Such  is  life  in  the  Spheres  as  portrayed  hy  one  Avliose  station 
and  character  afford  us  a  sufficient  "uarantee  for  his  good  faith 
in  the  matter.  Indeed,  the  simplicity  and  candour  which  cha¬ 
racterise  evei'v  page  of  his  writings  are  abundantly  calculated 
to  propitiate  the  most  sce]»tical,  or  disarm  the  most  truculent  of 
critics.  But  reasoning  with  our  voyageur  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  his  credulity,  no  relaxation  of  his 
stubbornness.  A  materialist,  as  Avell  as  a  believer  in  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  existences,  and  having  no  better  foundation  for  his 
opinions  than  ‘  spiritual  intercoiu*se,’  the  Judge  yet  confesses 
his  inability  to  explain  the  rationale  of  it. 

AVe  are  as  little  disjAosed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  ]Aor- 
traitures  as  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  notwithstanding 
the  j)eculiarity  of  the  one  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  other. 
But  Avhilst  believing  that  Judge  Edmonds  has  really  seen 
every  object  he  has  depicted,  and  heard  eveiy  Avord  he  has 
rei)orted,  there  is  no  necessity  to  borroAV  his  AAings  in  order  to 
reach  the  true  s(»urcc  of  either.  His  j)eriodical  visions  of 
celestial  nature,  and  the  suj)posed  communications  made  by 
spirits,  are  simply  the  results  of  self-induced  somnambulism,  or 
hypnotic  sleeji.  Such  mental  phenomena  are  perfectly  re¬ 
concilable  A\ith  Avell-knoAvn  and  established  physiological  and 
])sychologlcal  princijdes.  The  ])OAvers  of  hyjmotism  over  the 
deranged  nervous  system,  like  those  of  mesmerism,  are  almost 
limitless.  That  late  eminent  surgeon,  Air.  James  Braid,  of 
Manchester,  demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments,  that  in 
the  primary  or  lucid  stage  of  this  nervous  sleep,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  revivification  of  memory,  Avhich  enables  the 
subjects  of  it  to  recall  persons  and  things  donnant  or  forgotten 
in  the  Avaking  condition ;  that  hypnotic  ])atient3  can  throAv  them¬ 
selves  into  it,  and  manife.st  all  the  usual  phenomena  of  mesmer¬ 
ism  through  their  oAvn  unaided  efforts ;  that  the  oftoner  they  are 
hypnotised,  fr(»m  as.sociation  of  ideas  and  habit,  the  more  sus- 
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ceptible  they  become ;  and  in  this  way  they  are  liable  to  be 
affected  through  the  imagination.  But  it  is  out  of  our  province 
to  dilate  upon  these  curious  psychological  facts.  We  merely 
refer  to  them  incidentally,  in  order  to  account  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  experiences  of  this  too  willing  captive  of 

‘  DulWMelancholy  ; 

Whose  drossy  thoughts,  drying  the  feeble  brain, 

Corrupts  the  sense,  deludes  the  intellect. 

And  in  the  soul’s  fair  table  falsely  graves 
Whole  squadrons  of  fantastical  chimeras, 

And  thousand  vain  imaginations.’ 

This  melancholy  fact  is  placed  beyond  all  dispute  or  doubt 
by  the  Judge  himself; — 

‘It  was  in  January  1851  (he  tells  us),  that  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  subject  of  spiritual  intercourse.  I  was  at  the  time 
withdrawn  from  general  society;  I  was  labouring  under  great 
depression  of  spirits.  I  was  occupying  my  leisure  in  reading  on  the 
subject  of  death,  and  man’s  existence  afterwards.  I  had,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  read  and  heard  from  the  pulpit  so  many  contra¬ 
dictory  and  conflicting  doctrines  on  the  subject,  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  believe.  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  believe  what  I  did  not 
understand,  and  was  anxiously  seeking  to  know  if,  after  death,  we 
should  again  meet  with  those  whom  we  had  loved  here,  and  under 
what  circumstances.’  (^Spiritualism,  vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

Such  was  his  peculiar  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment  w’hen 
Judge  Edmonds  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  witness  ‘  the 
‘  Rochester  knockings,’  and  such,  as  we  have  briefly  shown, 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  regarding  them.  That  result  does 
not  surprise  us  in  the  least.  He  has  explained  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  infidelity  as  clearly  as  the  progress  of  his  con¬ 
version  to  spiritualism.  The  two  issues  are  distinct,  but  not 
inseparable.  Perplexed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  enthusiastic  preachers,  and  betrayed,  on  the  other, 
by  the  fervour  of  a  religious  imagination,  the  Judge  has 
learned  by  actual  and  too  common  experience,  that  from 
scepticism  to  fanaticism  the  road  is  both  short  and  easy. 

‘  We  have  to  contend  [said  he,  when  lecturing  in  public  on  his 
favourite  theme,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  on  the 
19th  February,  1855]  against  our  own  fanaticism  ;  for,  I  assure  you, 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that  the  fanaticism  of  this 
intercourse  is  so  great,  that  its  tendency  is  to  lead  men  away  from 
their  proper  judgment,  and  instil  a  fanaticism  most  revolting  to  the 
calm  and  rational  mind.’ 

If  any  of  his  friends  looked  on  this  public  avowal  as  a 
symptom  of  returning  rationality  in  the  speaker,  they  were 
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doomed  to  disappointment ;  for,  he  Avho  could  thus  openly 
caution  his  co-spiritualists,  and  at  the  saiue  time  repel  the 
inquisitive,  has  since  approver!  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
ignorant  of  his  admirers,  as  well  as  endorsed  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  of  their  ‘  revealments.’  Domini  pndet,  non  servitutis. 
\Miatever  secret  misgivings  he  may  entertain  regarding  the 
origin  (*f  his  thaumaturgical  ]>OAvers,  he  still  glories  in  the 
hahitual  practice  of  them.  Neither  the  manifold  contradictions 
of  the  ‘  spirits,’  nor  the  fabrications  of  their  alleged  mediums 
— and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  the  more  glaring — create  the 
smallest  doubt  or  suspici(*n  in  his  breast.  His  credulity  is 
omnivorous.  The  ‘  revealed  facts  ’  of  Lord  Bacon’s  disembodied 
spirit  being  in  two  distinct  spheres  at  once,  and  of  his  always 
conversing  in  the  American  idiom,  are  as  readily  accepted  by 
this  inquisitive  judge  as  spiritual  communications  in  the 
Hebrew  character  written  from  left  to  right.  In  the  whole 
range  of  spiritual  literature  there  is  nothing,  to  quote  his  own 
language,  ‘  more  revolting  to  the  calm  and  rational  mind  ’  than 
the  following  example  of  fanaticism.  AVe  should  premise  that 
the  various  orders  of  spirits,  hapjiy  and  unhappy,  who  periodi¬ 
cally  Hsit  him  are  wont  to  make  known  their  presence  by 
sundry  preconcerted  signals  : — 

‘  As  I  sat  by  the  medium’s  side  (says  the  Judge),  I  felt  it  was  the 
spirit  who  had  been  with  us  on  Saturday  night,  and  had  called  him¬ 
self  “  Misfortune.”  I  noticed  that  his  right  hand  was  clenched,  and 
remarked,  “Your  fist  doubled  again?”  He  instantly  opened  his 
hand,  and  baring  his  arm,  raised  it  before  me,  and  said,  “  Do  you  know 
that  sign?”  I  told  him,  right  well,  and  now  I  wanted  also  the 
word.  He  answered,  “The  Truth.”  He  then  added,  “ Do  you  know 
you  hare  redeemed  me  ?”  I  told  him  how  deeply  I  rejoiced  to  hear 
it,  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  told  him  that  such  a  result  would 
give  me  happiness  that  would  last  for  ages.  .  .  .  “  /  am  redeemed 
from  the  curse  of  sin  by  your  aid:  you  have  saved  me.”  Nay,  I 
replied,  that  the  Truth  had  saved  him,  the  Truth  against  the  world. 

.  .  .  “Man  of  God!  labour  faithfully  in  this  sin-subduing  work. 
It  takes  hold  even  down  in  the  dark  regions  where  I  have  dwelt;  it 
reaches  down  there,  and  will  bring  up  the  fallen  to  realms  of  light 
through  your  action.”'  {Sjnritualism,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.) 

AVbilst  conceding  that  some  of  the  jdienomena  of  spiritual¬ 
ism  are  as  yet  unaccounted  for  by  the  recognised  laws  of 
matter  and  mind,  and  therel'ore  deserve  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  competent  men,  we  conclude  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  referable  to  monomania  and  fraud.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  spiritualism  has  either  ])roduced 
or  developed  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  innumerable  instances ; 
the  Bedlams  in  America  are  overcharged  with  its  victims;  and 
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it  is  equally  undeniable  that  enormous  fortunes  have  been 
speedily  realised  by  professional  mediums  who  have  practised 
on  the  Aveakness  and  credulity  of  their  clients.  The  advertisinf^ 
columns  of  the  American  daily  press  betoken  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemical  madness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  mercenary 
agency  on  the  other,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  a  civilised 
people.  Very  much  of  that  which  Judge  Edmonds  describes 
as  religious  enthusiasm,  both  in  connexion  with  and  apart  from 
the  practice  of  ])sychomancy,  would  be  called  by  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  name  by  less  partial  critics  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Excepting  himself,  and  a  very  few  more,  the  illustrators  of 
‘  this  new  and  better  gospel,’  as  they  vauntingly  style  it,  can¬ 
not  lay  just  claim  to  that  privilege  Avhlch  Avas  the  boast  of 
Caesar’s  Avife.  Their  conduct  and  ])roceedings  in  support  of  it 
have  rarely  been  other  than  doubtful  and  suspicious.  The 
habitual  practice  of  mediumship  as  surely  blunts  the  moral 
sensibilities  as  it  Aveakens  the  understanding.  The  Seer  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Avhose  Avonderful  discoveries  and  excellent  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  have  been  trumpeted  by  a  thousand  throats,  has 
been  detected  on  more  than  one  occasion  plagiarising  the 
literary  and  scientific  speculations  of  others  and  impudently 
palming  them  on  his  multitudinous  dupes  for  ‘  revcalments  from 
‘  the  spirits.’  He  has  practised  in  his  manhood  the  lessons  in¬ 
culcated  in  his  youth.  Even  if  Judge  Edmonds  belongs  to 
that  limited  class  of  practitioners  Avho  involuntarily  deceive 
themselves,  and  seek  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  hands 
of  their  neighbours,  yet  he  must  be  held  resi)onsible  for  much 
of  tliat  fanaticism  Avhich  characterises  the  conduct  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  as  Avell  as  for  the  propagation  of  those  atheistical 
tenets  Avhich  have  found  a  too  congenial  soil  for  their  groAvth  in 
the  States.  His  exalted  position  and  acknoAvledged  sagacity 
have  j)roved  fatal  stumbling-blocks  to  thousands  u[)on  thousands 
of  his  countrymen.  Whether  he  recognises  the  distinction  or 
not,  he  has  become,  in  all  spiritual  matters,  their  j)rincipal  autho¬ 
rity  and  guide.  According  to  the  latest  computation  more  than 
two  millions  of  Americans  have  embraced  his  doctrines  and 
ailopted  his  vieAvs.  Nor  is  that  vast  number  entirely  composed 
of  uneducated  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  confidently  main¬ 
tained  by  the  NeAv  England  Spiritualists’  Association,  that  half 
the  members  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  as  Avell  as 
half  the  scientific  and  literary  men  of  America,  are  Spiritualists. 
And  the  same  Association  further  informs  us,  iu  one  of  the 
latest  of  its  periodical  addresses  to  the  public,  that  ‘  every  day, 
‘  and  much  more  than  daily,  lectures  ui)on  Spiritualism  are 
‘  given  in  presence  of  audiences  quite  respectable  as  to  both 
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‘  numbers  and  character ;  ’  and  that  ‘  circles  are  held  by  day 
‘  and  by  night  in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and  ^^llage  through- 
‘  out  our  country ;  ’  and  that  ‘  no  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
‘  periodicals  are  devotetl  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  its 
‘  phenomena,  and  the  dissemination  of  its  principles.’  Those 
phenomena  are  the  same  •with  the  sorcery  and  witchcraft  of 
former  times.  Spiritualists,  indeed,  boast  themselves  of  this 
identity.  ‘  If,’  says  Professor  Brittan,  in  his  prospectus  of  the 
‘  Spiritual  Telegraph,’  of  which  he  is  the  editor, 

'  If  Modern  Spiritualism  is  to  be  rejected  because  some  of  its 
illustrations  are  wanting  in  interest,  dignity,  and  truth,  or  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  imitated  by  cunning  impostors,  the  Ancient 
Spiritualism  must  go  with  it.  This  is  strictly  legitimate,  for  the  old 
Jewish  phenomena  were  at  least  quite  as  disorderly  as  ours,  and 
Simon  Magus  was,  of  all  men.  Prince  among  the  workers  of  spiritual 
miracles.’ 

Well  may  the  sober  in  the  States  stand  aghast  at  such  pro¬ 
fessions  and  practices  as  these,  and  despond  for  the  future  of 
their  country !  The  unclean  spirit  of  Mormon  had  scarcely 
been  ex])elled  from  their  midst,  when  he  suddenly  returns  with 
seven  other  spirits  more  potent  than  himself.  No  class  has 
been  able  to  withstand  him.  The  educated  and  refined,  as 
well  as  the  illiterate  and  vulgar,  are  among  his  victims.  The 
weak  have  seized  upon  the  strong,  and  both  have  sunk  under 
the  waters  together.  Truly  said  Bacon,  ‘  in  all  superstition 
‘  wise  men  follow  fools.’ — That  humanity  should  be  betrayed 
by  its  j)assions,  and  cast  off  all  restraints  for  a  season — that 
the  multitude  should  go  mad,  and  play  fantastical  tricks — that 
a  whole  nation  should  deny  a  Providence,  and  embrace  Atheism, 
might  occasion  us  less  surprise;  history  is  too  full  of  such 
examples ;  but  that  large  lx)dies  of  people,  priding  themselves 
ujKjn  their  superior  civilisation  and  intelligence,  and  aspiring 
to  political  and  moral  ascendency  in  the  world,  should  deli¬ 
berately  exchange  a  divine  for  a  human  religion,  re-erect  the 
ancient  temples  of  deceit,  and  practise  the  arts  of  divination ; 
that  Christians,  in  a  Avord,  should  relapse  into  vulgar  heathen¬ 
ism — are  facts  Avhich  would  be  too  monstrous  for  credence  but 
for  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  vain — ‘  in 
‘  vain  we  cry  that  oracles  are  doAvn ;  Apollo’s  altar  still  doth 
*  smoke.  Nor  is  the  fire  of  Delphos  out  unto  this  day  !  ’ 
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